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PREFACE 

The  object  of  this  handbook  is  to  do  for  the  Tate 
Gallery  what  my  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery 
has  attempted  to  do  in  the  case  of  that  institution. 
It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  popular  guide  in  the 
hands  of  visitors  to  the  gallery  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  hoped  that  the  book  may  also  be  found 
useful  for  reference  at  home. 

For  convenience  in  the  gallery,  and  also  to  facili¬ 
tate  reference,  the  catalogue  of  pictures  is  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  numbers  affixed  to  the 
frames,  and  observed  in  the  official  reports  and  cata¬ 
logues.  A  biographical  notice  of  each  painter  is 
given  under  the  first  of  his  pictures.  I  have  not 
bound  myself  by  any  hard-and-fast  rules  in  deciding 
the  scale  of  these  notices.  Sometimes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  painter  himself,  at  other  times  the 
number  of  his  pictures  included  in  the  present 
collection,  has  been  the  determining  factor.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  painters  who  are  represented  by  some 
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works  here,  but  by  more  important  works  at  the 
National  Gallery,  I  have  contented  myself  with  a 
briefer  notice  in  this  handbook.  To  the  longer 
notices  I  have  added  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
authorities.  As  these  are  mostly  to  be  found  in 
periodical  literature,  the  lists  may  perhaps  be  useful 
for  purposes  of  reference. 

In  the  notes  on  the  pictures  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  those  detailed  descriptions  which, 
though  desirable  for  purposes  of  identification  in 
an  official  catalogue,  would  seem  to  be  out  of  place 
in  a  book  designed  for  popular  use  in  the  Gallery 
itself.  Nor  as  a  general  rule  have  I  included 
technical  criticism.  My  object  has  rather  been  to 
describe  the  sentiment  of  the  pictures,  and  to  suggest 
such  other  matters  of  incidental  interest  as  might  be 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  I  have  also 
quoted  freely  the  critical  remarks  of  esteemed 
judges,  endeavouring  in  all  cases  to  acknowledge 
the  source  of  such  quotations.  If  I  have  anywhere 
failed  in  this  respect,  I  beg  to  apologise  for  the 
inadvertence.  I  may  here  thank  my  friend  Mr. 
M.  H.  Spielmann  for  much  assistance  kindly  given 
to  me  in  compiling  this  Handbook. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  an  account  will  be 
found  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Tate  Gallery , 
together  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  British 
School  of  Painting  as  now  illustrated  within  its 
walls. 

For  the  convenience  of  visitors  and  readers  desir- 
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ing  to  find  the  works  of  some  particular  painter,  an 
Index  List  of  all  the  artists  is  given,  with  the  titles 
of  their  works  (Appendix  I.).  Finally,  in  Appen¬ 
dix  II.  there  is  a  numerical  Index  List  of  all  the 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  drawings.  The  immediate 
provenance  of  each  picture  is  given  ;  together  with 
the  date  of  its  acquisition,  and  the  occasion  of  its 
first  exhibition.  In  many  cases  I  have  added  the 
price  paid  for  the  picture.  E.  T.  C. 


July  1898. 


VI.  Watts  Collection,  etc. 
VII.  Chantrey  Collection. 


INTRODUCTION 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  “TATE  GALLERY ” 

Origin  of  the  Gallery. — The  “  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art,”  opened  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  in  the 
“Diamond  Jubilee”  year  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  character¬ 
istically  national  in  this  respect  among  others,  that  it  owes 
little  to  the  State  and  much  to  the  munificence  of  private 
citizens.  Officially  the  Gallery  is  known  as  “The  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art.”  In  popular  parlance  it  is  likely 
to  be  called  “  The  Tate  Gallery.”  Its  origin  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  year  1842,  when  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  bequeathed  the  reversion  of  his  estate  to 
the  Royal  Academy  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  British  Art. 
In  doing  so,  Chantrey  expressed  “the  confident  expectation 
that  whenever  the  collection  shall  become,  or  be  considered, 
of  sufficient  importance,  the  Government  or  the  country  shall 
provide  a  suitable  and  proper  building,  or  accommodation,  for 
its  preservation  and  exhibition,  as  the  property  of  the  nation, 
free  of  all  charges  to  my  estate.”  Chantrey’s  bequest  came 
into  effect  in  1876,  and  the  collection  of  works  of  British  Art 
increased  and  multiplied  year  by  year,  but  the  Government 
made  no  sign  of  fulfilling  the  donor’s  confident  expectation. 
Some  of  the  Chantrey  pictures  were  hung  temporarily  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ;  others  were  sent  on  a  tour  of  the 
provinces.  The  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  mean¬ 
while  became  more  and  more  overcrowded;  but  the  idea  of 
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a  separate  building  for  the  exhibition  of  British  works  of  art, 
though  continually  advocated  in  the  public  press,  found  no 
practical  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government. 

Sir  H.  Tate’s  Gift.  —  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that 
private  munificence  intervened.  In  June  1890,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Tate,  the  well-known  sugar  refiner,  wrote  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  offering  not  less  than  fifty- 
seven  of  his  pictures  by  British  artists  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  but  making  it  a  condition  of 
the  gift  that  the  collection  should  be  kept  intact  and  placed 
under  a  separate  administration.  Objection  was  made  to  this 
condition,  and  Sir  H.  Tate,  on  his  side,  objected  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposal  to  house  the  collection  in  the  very  uninviting 
“East  and  West  Galleries  ”  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
A  vigorous  “  battle  of  the  sites  ”  was  then  waged  in  the  public 
press.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  an  anonymous  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  Sir  H.  Tate  himself, 
came  forward  with  an  offer  of  ,£80,000  to  build  a  Gallery,  if 
the  Government  would  give  a  suitable  site.  The  Government 
proposed  in  succession  two  sites  at  South  Kensington.  The 
first,  opposite  the  Imperial  Institute,  was  accepted  by  Sir 
H.  Tate,  but  afterwards  withdrawn  by  Government,  which  had 
forgotten  that  the  ground  in  question  had  been  already 
promised  to  the  Science  Department.  The  second  site 
proposed  by  Government  was  in  Exhibition  Road,  close  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  This  was  rejected  by  Sir  H.  Tate 
as  being  too  circumscribed,  and  the  negotiations  fell  through. 
When  a  new  Government  came  into  office  a  year  or  two  later, 
Mr.  Goschen’s  successor  took  up  the  matter  afresh.  This 
stage  in  the  history  may  best  be  told  in  the  words  used  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Gallery  in  1897.  “Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Tate.  He  was 
then  in  a  rather  unfortunate  position.  He  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  ‘  concert  ’  of  institutions — artistic,  scientific,  and  official — 
all  quarrelling  as  to  where  should  be  his  site,  what  should  be 
his  building,  and  what  should  be  its  management.  Well,  that 
concert  proceeded  deliberately.  We  were  not  getting  on,  and 
I  ventured  to  say  to  Mr.  Tate,  ‘  Do  not  you  think  that  we  had 
better  have  done  with  all  the  institutions,  and  that  you  and  I 
should  settle  this  matter  in  half  an  hour  ? 1  Mr.  Tate  is  not 
only  a  man  of  taste,  but  he  is  a  man  of  business,  and  we  met 
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together  and.  we  settled  on  the  site  of  Millbank  j  we  settled 
that  Mr.  Tate  should  build  his  own  building,  and  that  the 
management  should  be  in  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  result  of  that  half-hour  is  the  building  and  the 
collection  which  we  see  here  to-day.”  The  foundations  of  the 
“Tate  Gallery”  were  laid  in  September  1893.  It  was 
formally  handed  over  to  the  Government,  and  declared  open 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  21st  July  1897.  The  actual 
opening  to  the  public  took  place  a  few  weeks  later. 

The  Building. — The  Gallery,  which  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Aichitects,  is  described  by  the  architect  as  being  in  “a  free 
classic  style,  with  a  Greek  feeling  in  the  mouldings  and 
ornaments.  The  chief  feature  of  the  front  elevation  is  the 
lofty  central  portion,  with  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns 
with  pediment ;  this  portion  projects  some  distance  beyond 
the  main  face  of  the  building  and  has  a  flight  of  steps  up  to 
the  entrances  (which  are  between  the  columns),  and  at  the 
extreme  ends  are  two  (octagon  internally)  pavilions.  These 
pavilions  have  an  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters  raised  on 
pedestals  and  terminating  in  pediments  ;  between  the  pilasters 
aie  deep  niches  with  an  Ionic  order  of  columns  and  pilasters 
supporting  entablatures  with  semi  -  circular  arches  over. 
Between  the  end  pavilions  and  the  central  portion  is  a  plain 
ashlar  wall  to  give  relief  to  the  surrounding  features  ;  in  the 
centre  of  this  plain  part  is  another  niche  flanked  with  Ionic 
pilasters,  with  a  small  Doric  order  between  them,  with  semi¬ 
circular  arch  over  to  form  the  niche.”  A  figure  of  Britannia 
surmounts  the  main  pediment,  with  a  lion  and  unicorn  on 
either  side.  The  cost  of  the  building  in  its  present  state  was 
.£105,000.  The  existing  galleries  are  already  nearly  full,  and 
Sir  H.  Tate  announced  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  that  he 
proposed  to  utilise  the  remainder  of  the  land  granted  by  the 
Government  in  building  an  extension,  plans  of  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  corridors.  Upon  the  base  of 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  central  hall  is  an  inscription  record¬ 
ing  Sir  H.  Tate’s  gift : — 

“  This  Gallery  and  sixty-five  pictures  were  presented  to  the 
nation  by  Henry  Tate,  for  the  encouragement  and  development 
of  British  art,  and  as  a  thankofifering  for  a  prosperous  business 
career  of  sixty  years.” 

Upon  the  other  column  facing  the  entrance  is  an  inscription 
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recording  the  opening  of  the  building  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  bronze  bust  of  Sir  Henry  Tate,  by  Mr.  Brock,  R.A., 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1898,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  immediately.  It  is  the  gift  of  a  body  of  subscribers. 
The  portrait  by  Mr.  Herkomer,R.A.,  in  the  same  exhibition,  is  the 
property  of  Lady  Tate,  and  will,  it  is  understood,  ultimately 
find  its  place  in  this  Gallery  also.  A  baronetcy  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Tate  on  the  Queen’s  Birthday,  1898. 

The  Tate  Collection. — The  works  of  art  in  the  Gallery 
have  come  from  four  sources.  The  first  is  Sir  H.  Tate’s  own 
collection.  For  several  years  Sir  H.  Tate  had  been  forming 
in  his  house  at  Streatham  a  gallery  of  British  pictures  which 
he  intended  ultimately  to  present  to  the  nation.  That  his 
collection  had  been  judiciously  chosen  is  shown  by  the  very 
small  amount  of  weeding  out  which  the  Trustees  of  the  present 
Gallery  found  necessary.  Sir  H.  Tate  offered  them  the  refusal 
of  sixty-six  of  his  pictures  ;  of  these  sixty-one  were  accepted, 
and  Sir  H.  Tate  subsequently  added  four  more.  He  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  few  specimens  of  modern  British  sculpture.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions  the  Tate  pictures  are  all  by  living,  or 
recently  deceased,  British  artists.  Thirty-eight  painters  are 
included,  and  the  collection  is  thus  representative  of  many 
styles  and  schools.  Sir  H.  Tate’s  favourites,  it  would  seem,  are 
Millais,  Hook,  Briton  Riviere,  Orchardson,  and  Waterhouse  ; 
the  works  of  these  five  painters  number  one-third  of  the  whole 
Tate  Collection.  But  Sir  H.  Tate,  in  his  discriminating 
generosity,  took  great  pains  to  make  his  gift  of  pictures 
comprehensive.  He  paid  very  large  sums  in  order  to  include 
among  the  works  by  Millais  pictures  representative  of  the 
painter’s  different  periods.  He  has  recently  added  to  the 
Collection  another  famous  Millais — a  favourite  with  the  painter 
himself — namely,  “The  Order  of  Release  ”  (No.  1657).  This 
small  picture  cost  ^5 2 5°  the  aucti°n  rooms.  In  other 
cases  Sir  H.  Tate  gave  commissions  with  a  special  view  to 
the  production  of  works  for  this  gallery  {s.g.  1 5 1  I522)- 

Particulars  of  the  Tate  pictures  will  be  found  in  the  Numerical 
Index,  Appendix  II. 

The  Chantrey  Collection.— Secondly,  there  have  been 
deposited  in  this  Gallery  the  pictures  purchased  by  the  Royal 
Academy  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  A  sketch 
of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey’s  career  will  be  found  in  the  notes  on 
his  portrait  of  himself  (No.  1 5 9 1  )•  be<fuest  came  into 
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operation  on  the  death  of  his  widow  in  1876,  and  from  18 77 
to  the  present  time  the  Council  of  the  Academy  has  in  each 
year  added  some  works  of  art  to  the  Chantrey  Collection. 
The  terms  under  which  these  purchases  are  made  were  as 
follows  : — “  The  estate  shall  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  British  Fine  Art  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  the  Trustees 
shall  pay  over  the  interest,  yearly,  to  the  President  and  Trustees 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  Academy.  .  .  .  The  monies  shall 
be  laid  out  by  the  President  and  Council  .  .  .  when  and  as 
they  shall  think  it  expedient,  in  the  purchase  of  works  of 
Fine  Art,  of  the  highest  merit,  in  sculpture  and  painting,  that 
can  be  obtained,  either  already  executed,  or  which  may  here¬ 
after  be  executed  by  artists  of  any  nation,  provided  such  an 
artist  shall  have  actually  resided  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  execution  and  completion  of  such  work.”  The  price 
was  “to  be  liberal”  and  “not  to  be  paid  for  sympathy.” 
The  testator  went  on  to  give  instructions,  “that  the  works  of  art 
so  purchased  as  aforesaid  shall  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  establishing  a  public  national  collection  of  British 
fine  art  in  painting  and  sculpture,  executed  within  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  whensoever 
the  collection  shall  become,  or  be  considered,  of  sufficient 
importance,  the  Government  of  the  country  shall  provide  a 
suitable  and  proper  building,  or  accommodation,  for  their 
preservation  and  exhibition,  as  the  property  of  the  nation  free 
of  all  charges  to  my  estate.”  The  Council  are  not  obliged  to 
spend  the  whole  annual  income  of  the  estate  (which  amounted 
t0  £90,0°°)  in  each  year,  but  they  must  not  let  the  income 
accumulate  for  more  than  five  years.  The  collection  which 
has  been  formed  under  this  bequest  is  somewhat  miscellaneous 
in  character.  With  only  two  exceptions  (1591  and  1629), 
all  the  works  have  been  by  artists  living  at  the  time  of  their 
purchase.  In  their  selection  of  pictures  for  purchase  under 
the  Chantrey  bequest,  the  Council  of  the  Academy  might  have 
been  actuated  by  many  different  considerations.  They  might 
have  purchased  the  pictures  of  the  highest  merit  obtainable, 
without  any  ulterior  thoughts.  Or  they  might  have  endeavoured 
to  encourage  British  fine  art  by  buying  pictures  of  promising 
beginners,  or  pictures  by  older  artists,  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  were  unlikely  to  find  ready  purchasers  elsewhere.  The 
Council  of  the  Academy  seem  at  different  times  to  have  been 
actuated  by  all  these  considerations.  The  result  is  in  one  respect 
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fortunate.  It  has  conduced  to  the  representative  character  of 
the  present  collection.  No  fewer  than  sixty -two  artists  are 
represented  in  the  Chantrey  Collection  of  oil-pictures,  and  these 
works  include  characteristic  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
successive  phases  and  different  styles  through  which  British 
art  has  passed  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Chantrey 
Collection,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  involved  an  expenditure 
of  .£51,711  on  eighty-four  works  of  art — a  sum  considerably 
less  than  the  nation  spent  on  the  acquisition  of  a  single  work 
by  Raphael  (the  “Ansidei  Madonna,”  No.  1 1 7 1  in  the 
National  Gallery).  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  “Chantrey”  picture  has  been  £615.  The 
average  cost  of  an  “Old  Master”  for  the  National  Gallery  has 
been  £965.  The  most  notable  omissions  in  the  list  of  con¬ 
temporary  artists  patronised  by  the  trustees  of  the  Chantrey 
bequest  are  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and 
Mr.  Whistler.  Chantrey’s  own  conditions  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  wide  and  liberal.  But  a  reference  to  the  Numerical 
Index  (Appendix  II.),  in  which  the  place  of  exhibition  is 
shown,  will  disclose  the  fact  that  in  practice  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  have  very  seldom  looked  beyond  the  walls  of 
Burlington  House. 

In  the  case  of  sculpture,  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  North 
(7th  May  1888), — confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  dissenting — has  seriously  hampered  the 
freedom  of  choice.  Chantrey’s  will  limited  the  Council  to 
works  already  executed,  and  added  that  “no  commission  or 
order  for  the  execution  of  works  to  be  afterwards  purchased 
shall  at  any  time  be  given.”  Interpreting  these  terms  with 
verbal  literalness,  the  Courts  decided  that  works  in  clay  or 
wax  are  unfinished,  and  that  the  Council  have  no  power  to 
intimate  that  if  such  and  such  a  work  in  plaster  or  wax  were 
satisfactorily  cast  or  carved  it  would  be  bought  for  the  Chantrey 
Collection.  By  this  decision  the  Council  have  been  restricted 
to  the  purchase  of  such  works  as  the  sculptors  may  have  cared 
to  cast  in  bronze  or  carve  in  marble.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  art  this  decision  of  the  law  is  to  be  regretted,  for  a  piece 
of  statuary  is  artistically  finished  when  the  clay  or  wax  has 
left  the  artist’s  hands.  The  subsequent  casting  is  the  least 
artistic  part  of  the  business,  and  is  very  costly.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Chantrey’s  own  profession,  which  in  his  will  he 
expressly  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  painting, 
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should  thus  be  prevented  from  sharing  as  fully  as  it  otherwise 
might  in  the  encouragement  he  hoped  to  give.  The  Council 
have,  however,  purchased  several  interesting  pieces  of  sculpture, 
which  give  a  fairly  representative  view  of  the  wrork  of  the 
modern  English  School.  The  first  purchase  made  under 
the  Chantrey  bequest  was  of  Leighton’s  “  Athlete  and  Python  ” 
(S.  15),  a  vigorous  and  learned  group  which  gave  a  great 
and  wholesome  impulse  to  the  art  of  sculpture  in  this 
country. 

The  Watts  Collection. — A  third  contribution  to  the  art  of 
the  Victorian  era  displayed  in  this  Gallery,  consists  of  a 
collection  of  seventeen  pictures  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
presented  by  him  to  the  nation.  These  are  important  specimens 
of  the  allegorical  work  of  the  master.  Particulars  of  Mr. 
Watts’s  gift,  as  well  as  of  the  ideals  which  inspired  it,  will  be 
found  in  the  introduction  to  his  pictures  (1630-1647). 

Pictures  from  the  National  Gallery.  —  Fourthly,  there 
have  been  transferred  to  this  collection  ninety  pictures  from 
the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  general  principle 
on  which  this  selection  has  been  carried  out  is  to  transfer 
to  the  Tate  Gallery  the  works  of  all  British  artists  who  were 
born  later  than  1790.  To  this  rule,  however,  some  exceptions 
have  been  admitted.  Thus,  all  the  works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (born  1802)  have  been  retained  at  Trafalgar  Square 
except  two  (Nos.  608  and  609) ;  and  Millais’s  “Yeoman  of  the 
Guard”  (No.  1 494)  is  retained  there  also.  Sir  H.  Tate’s  gift  has, 
however,  included  works  by  both  these  artists.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  of  the  small  pictures  by  Constable  (born  1776) 
and  a  few  by  Wilkie  (born  1785)  have  been  removed  to  the 
Tate  Gallery.  Among  the  more  important,  or  the  more 
popular,  of  the  National  Gallery  pictures  now  to  be  seen  at 
Millbank  may  be  mentioned  Frith’s  “Derby  Day”  ;  the  works 
of  Maclise  and  E.  M.  Ward;  the  pre-Raphaelite  pictures 
(D.  G.  Rossetti  and  Seddon),  and  the  pictures,  recently  added 
to  the  national  collection,  by  Mason  and  Walker.  The 
“National  Gallery  pictures ”  transferred  to  this  collection  are 
specified  in  Appendix  II. 

Subsequent  Accessions. — Lastly,  it  remains  to  add  that 
Sir  H.  Tate’s  munificent  gift  of  pictures  has  already  inspired 
others  to  come  and  do  likewise.  Several  pictures  included  in 
the  present  collection  have  been  presented  to  the  nation  by 
private  donors  for  exhibition  here.  We  may  hope  that  the 
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many  gaps  in  the  representation  of  British  art  in  this  National 
Gallery  will  subsequently  be  filled  in  similar  manner. 

The  Numbering  of  the  Pictures. — The  administration  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  is  vested  in  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery.  On  the  occasion  of  the  transfer,  Sir 
H.  Tate  was  appointed  a  trustee.  Officially,  therefore,  this 
Gallery  is  a  branch  of  the  National  Gallery,  just  as  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  is  a  branch  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  Tate  Gallery  has  a  separate  Keeper  (Mr. 
Charles  Holroyd),  but  the  purchase  and  allocation  of  pictures 
between  the  two  Galleries  belong  to  the  Trustees.  The  point 
of  practical  interest  to  visitors  in  this  matter  of  administration 
refers  to  the  numbering  of  the  pictures  and  other  works  of  art. 
The  Tate  Gallery  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  and  a  continuation 
of  the  National  Gallery.  Hence,  there  is  one  set  of  numbers 
for  the  pictures  in  both  collections.  The  pictures  which  have 
been  transferred  here  from  Trafalgar  Square  retain  their  old 
numbers.1  The  National  Gallery  Collection  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  reached  the  number  1497. 
Hence,  the  new  Tate  Gallery  pictures  begin  with  the  number 
1498.  Gaps  in  the  numbering  in  this  Gallery  are  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  missing  numbers  belong  to  works 
exhibited  at  Trafalgar  Square.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
collections  of  water-colours  and  of  sculpture. 

A  Tour  of  the  Galleries.— With  this  introduction,  we  may 
now  make  a  brief  tour  of  the  Gallery.  On  entering  through 
the  turnstile  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Sculpture  Hall,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle.  Other  works  of  sculpture  stand  in  the 
adjoining  corridors  and  in  the  alcove  in  front  of  us.  The 
picture  galleries  open  out  of  the  Sculpture  Hall,  and  are  so 
arranged  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  retrace  our  steps. 
Turning  to  the  left  we  enter  a  gallery,  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  Chantrey  Collection  is  hung ;  the  other  portion  of  it  is  in 
the  corresponding  gallery  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sculpture 
Hall.  Passing  through  the  first  portion  of  the  Chantrey 
Collection  (Room  I.  on  the  Plan)  we  find  ourselves  in  a  small 
terminal  gallery  (Room  II.)  where  is  the  major  part  of  the 
Watts  Collection.  Passing  through  this,  we  come  to  the 

1  Readers  who  may  happen  to  possess  the  fifth  or  any  earlier  edition  of 
my  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery  will  find  therein  descriptions  of 
National  Gallery  pictures  which  are  now  exhibited  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 
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largest  gallery  in  the  building  (Room  III.).  Here  is  the  Tate 
Collection.  Leaving  this  room,  we  reach  a  vestibule  behind 
the  central  Sculpture  Gallery.  Passing  on  we  enter  Room  IV., 
where  pictures  from  the  National  Gallery  are  hung.  Other 
National  Gallery  pictures  are  in  the  small  room  (V.)  opening 
out  of  Room  IV.  Continuing  our  tour,  we  find  in  Room  VI. 
some  more  pictures  by  Mr.  Watts  and  other  miscellaneous 
works.  Lastly,  in  Room  VII.  is  a  second  instalment  of  the 
Chantrey  Collection.  Passing  out  of  this  room,  we  re-enter 
the  central  Sculpture  Hall,  having  completed  a  tour  of  the 
ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  one  large  gallery  in 
the  front  of  the  building ;  the  windows  here  command  fine 
views  of  the  river.  In  this  gallery  is  hung  the  water-colour 
collection,  together  with  a  few  small  oil  pictures.  The  arcades 
on  this  floor  are  unoccupied.  All  the  galleries  are  well  lighted, 
and  there  is,  at  present  at  least,  an  agreeable  freedom  from 
overcrowding  on  the  walls. 

The  Early  Victorian  Painters. — To  visitors  who  desire  to 
study  the  pictures  in  their  chronological  order,  a  few  words  of 
introduction  may  be  acceptable  before  we  pass  to  the  notes  on 
the  several  pictures  and  painters.  In  those  notes  an  attempt 
is  made  to  indicate  the  position  or  importance  of  different 
painters  in  the  development  of  art  in  this  country.  But  some 
general  remarks  in  this  place  may  be  found  useful.  Our 
chronological  study  must  begin  in  Room  IV.,  where  works  by 
the  early  Victorian  painters  are  hung.  The  old  masters  of 
the  British  School  are  to  be  seen,  as  already  explained,  at  the 
National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square.  To  them  succeeded 
two  different  sets  of  painters — the  one  continuing  in  a  fresh 
field  the  traditions  of  Hogarth  ;  the  other  endeavouring  to 
carry  forward  those  of  Reynolds,  (i)  Of  the  former  class, 
Wilkie  (see  No.  231)  may  be  taken  as  the  central  example. 
When  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  famous  connoisseur  of  his 
day,  became  possessed  of  Hogarth’s  maul-stick,  he  resolved  to 
retain  it  until  he  should  find  a  new  genius  worthy  of  the  gift. 
No  sooner  did  he  see  Wilkie’s  “Village  Politician”  than  he 
hastened  to  transfer  the  maul-stick  to  that  painter.  Wilkie  and 
the  other  genre  painters  of  the  day  had  not  Hogarth’s  spirit  of 
satire  ;  but  they  shared  in  their  several  degrees  his  attention 
to  contemporary  life,  his  shrewdness  of  observation,  his  minute 
wealth  of  detail,  his  sense  of  humour.  Of  the  principal  artists 
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in  this  group,  Mulready  is  not  here  represented,  but  Webster 
(427)  is.  In  manner,  these  painters  founded  themselves  on 
Dutch  models.  Wilkie  resembles  Ostade  ;  Mulready,  Metsu. 
An  imitator  of  the  Dutch  painters  of  fruit-pieces  was  Lance 
(442).  The  more  important  pictures  by  Wilkie  himself  are  at 
Trafalgar  Square,  but  a  few  are  to  be  seen  here.  (2)  One  of 
these,  the  “John  Knox”  (894),  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
transition  to  a  second  group  of  works — those  which  aimed 
at  being  historical,  not  by  recording  the  life  of  their  own  time, 
but  by  reproducing  the  history  of  former  times.  The  works 
of  Knight  (1498)  and  E.  M.  Ward  (430)  fall  within  this 
category.  (3)  Other  painters  of  the  time  were  more  ambitious. 
Reynolds  had  occasionally  tried  ideal  painting,  but  had  not 
conspicuously  succeeded.  Those  who  followed  him  were  not 
more  fortunate  ;  one  of  the  best  works  of  this  school  is  Hilton’s 
“Nature  blowing  Bubbles”  (1499).  (4)  The  next  group  of 
painters  consists  of  what  we  may  call  the  anecdotic  or 
illustrative  school.  Scenes  and  characters  from  English  or 
foreign  literature  were  the  favourite  subjects.  Newton  (353)) 
C.  R.  Leslie  (402),  Maclise  (422),  and  Egg  (444))  belong  to 
this  group.  So  also  does  Mr.  Frith,  to  some  extent,  who, 
however,  will  best  be  remembered  for  his  clever  pictures  of  the 
life  of  his  own  time  (e.g.  “The  Derby  Day”  (615)). 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Revival. — The  year  1850  may 
roughly  be  taken  as  the  terminal  date  of  the  earlier  Victorian 
art  described  above.  At  this  period  a  new  era  in  British  art 
had  opened.  The  International  Exhibition  of  1851  gave  it  a 
great  impetus ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  a  fresh 
direction.  Some  account  of  this  important  movement  will  be 
found  in  the  notes  on  Madox  Brown,  the  pioneer  of  it  (1394), 
and  on  Millais  and  Rossetti,  two  of  its  founders  (i5°6  and 
1210).  Of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  the  third  of  the  famous  trio, 
there  is  no  picture  in  this  Gallery.  There  are,  however, 
interesting  pictures  by  two  of  his  disciples — Martineau  (1500) 
and  Seddon  (563).  Most  of  the  distinctively  pre-Raphaelite 
pictures  are  in  Room  V.  Among  the  principal  effects  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  movement  were  to  impart  into  British  art, 
which  had  been  tending  to  the  prosaic,  an  element  of  poetry  ; 
to  substitute  freshness  and  sincerity  for  conventionality  ;  and 
bright  colour  for  the  prevailing  brown  tones  of  an  earlier 
epoch.  In  the  first  of  these  directions,  the  most  important 
influence  was  that  of  Rossetti.  In  this  respect,  Sir  Edward 
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Burne-Jones,  the  head  of  what  has  been  called  “The  new 
pre-Raphaelite  School,”  is  Rossetti’s  direct  successor.  The 
art  of  Burne-Jones  is  unfortunately  not  represented  in  this 
Gallery,  though  there  are  pictures  by  two  of  his  disciples  (1624 
and  1625).  The  other  great  poetic  force  in  contemporary 
British  art — that  of  Mr.  Watts — is  abundantly  and  splendidly 
before  us  in  Rooms  II.  and  VI.  The  art  of  Watts  owes 
little  to  any  external  influences  (see  under  1630-1647). 
Of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he  “  voyages  in  strange  seas  of 
thought,  alone.”  In  the  other  directions  indicated  above  as 
characteristic  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  sincerity  and 
directness  of  aim,  and  brightness  of  colour,  the  influence  of 
the  school  was  more  widespread  and  pervasive.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  in  the  pictures  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  there  is  no  cold  or  academic  work,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  large  proportion  which  shows  sincerity 
of  feeling,  directness  of  aim,  and  freshness  of  treatment.  The 
reaction  which  the  pre-Raphaelites  inaugurated  from  a  low  key 
of  colour  and  predominance  of  bitumen  has  in  some  respects 
been  less  fortunate.  “Impressed,”  say  M.  Chesneau,  “by  the 
weary  monotony  of  neutral  tints,  they  wished  to  strike  out  a 
new  line,  and  find  some  fresh  method.  In  their  justifiable 
horror  of  bitumen,  therefore,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
perfect  glut  of  colouring.  This  new  epidemic  raged  from  1850 
to  1870.  In  the  pictures  of  the  English  School  there  was 
then  a  blinding  clash  of  colour,  a  strife  of  incongruous  hues  ; 
no  softening  tints,  everywhere  harsh  tones  set  side  by  side 
with  unexampled  barbarity ;  blues  and  greens,  violets  and 
yellows,  reds  and  pinks,  placed  in  most  cases  quite  by  chance” 
( The  English  School  of  Painting,  1885,  p.  108).  The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  harmonising  colours  in  a  high  key 
has  been  the  task  of  the  best  living  English  painters. 

The  Modern  British  “  Schools.”  — We  have  now  passed 
in  review  the  Early  Victorian  School  (Room  IV.),  and  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  School  (Room  V.),  and  have  touched  cursorily  on 
the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  on  the  independent  work  of  Mr. 
Watts  (Rooms  II.  and  VI).  The  remaining  Rooms  (I.  III. 
and  VII.)  are  occupied  with  the  art  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century.  During  this  period  many  influences  have  been  at 
work ;  which  of  them  are  ephemeral  and  which  permanent,  it  is 
perhaps  too  soon  to  attempt  to  say.  Of  the  academic  tradition 
and  of  the  classical  school  in  choice  of  subjects,  the  most 
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eminent  representatives  are  Lord  Leighton  (i  5 1 1),  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  (1586),  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  (1523).  Another 
popular  painter  of  classical  pictures,  Mr.  Waterhouse  (1541), 
differs  from  the  others  in  a  broader  style  of  painting,  in  a  more 
dramatic  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  an  added  element  of 
mysticism.  Of  the  doctrine,  sometimes  much  in  vogue,  of 
“art  for  art’s  sake,”  Albert  Moore  (1549),  the  painter  of 
decorative  harmonies,  may  be  taken  as  the  most  accomplished 
British  representative.  In  some  ways  allied  to  the  decorative 
school  is  that  of  the  Impressionists ,  of  whom  the  most  original, 
Mr.  Whistler,  is  not  represented  in  this  ^Gallery.  In  Mr. 
Sargent’s  “Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose”  (1615),  we  have, 
however,  a  brilliant  example  of  what  has  irreverently  been 
called  the  “  spot  and  dab  school.”  Less  daring  in  conception, 
and  less  careless  of  what  in  the  art  slang  of  the  day  is  called 
“literary  subject,”  is  the  work  of  the  Anglo-French  Im¬ 
pressionists,  such  as  Mr.  La  Thangue  and  Mr.  Clausen  (1605, 
1612).  The  intention  in  this  work  seems  to  be  to  seize  a 
central  impression  strongly,  and  to  leave  the  remainder  of  the 
canvas  rough  and  indefinite.  In  a  pre-Raphaelite  work  like 
Millais’s  “Ophelia,”  you  may  treat  the  canvas  as  if  it  were  an 
actual  piece  of  the  nature  it  represents — shifting  the  eye  from 
point  to  point,  and  finding  everywhere  the  same  detail  to 
examine.  In  the  canvases  of  the  Impressionists  a  single  point 
of  view  is  focussed  ;  a  single  impression  is  given  ;  the  rest  is 
blottesque  and  blurred.  The  term  “Anglo-French”  Im¬ 
pressionists  has  been  used  above,  because  the  influence  in 
question  has  largely  come  from  French  masters.  It  will  be 
remarked  in  the  biographical  notices  in  the  following  catalogue 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  younger  painters  of  the  day 
have  studied  either  entirely  or  largely  in  Paris.  Some  have 
afterwards  become  realistic  ;  others,  impressionist ;  and  a  few, 
mystic.  But  all  alike  have  derived  from  the  study  of  French 
methods  a  broader  method  of  handling  than  is  characteristic 
of  the  native  British  School,  and  a  greater  regard  for  “  values.” 
The  object  of  a  French  painter,  says  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  is  to 
establish  gradations  between  different  tints,  to  prepare  the  eye 
for  passing  from  one  to  the  other  without  strain.  In  the 
English  School,  he  adds,  there  is  “more  of  colours  than  of 
colour.”  A  local  English  school,  which  owes  much  to  French 
influence,  is  that  of  Newlyn  (see  under  1 544).  The  term  is 
really  geographical  rather  than  characteristic  ;  but  most  of  the 
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painters  who  have  established  themselves  in  that  Cornish 
village  show  a  realism  in  subject  combined  with  a  predominant 
affection  for  grey  tones  which  makes  their  work  easily 
distinguishable.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  work  of  one  of  the  leading  English  painters,  to  whom  we 
have  not  yet  referred — namely,  Mr.  Orchardson — owes  some¬ 
thing  to  foreign  study.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Mr. 
Orchardson,  the  late  Mr.  Pettie,  and  some  other  painters 
contemporary  with  them,  may  be  described  as  the  Scottish 
School ,  formed  by  R.  Scott  Lauder  (see  under  1582),  a  school 
distinguished  by  breadth  of  effect,  and  by  individuality  of 
colour.  Nobody  who  has  once  seen  an  Orchardson  would 
fail  to  recognise  another,  even  from  afar.  One  other 
distinctive  group,  of  native  growth,  remains  to  be  noticed. 
This  is  the  Walker  School ,  as  it  has  been  called.  Mason 
(1388)  and  Walker  (1209)  were  artists  of  rare  distinction, 
whose  characteristics  will  be  found  described  in  the  catalogue. 
Here  we  may  group  them  together  as  painters  of  English  idyls, 
who  combined  with  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  even  a 
certain  note  of  realism,  a  cultivation  of  natural  grace  and  of 
classic  form.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  Mr.  Quilter 
says,  that  “  the  direction  which  painting  has  taken  since  their 
death — the  direction,  namely,  of  imitation  of  the  French 
school — is  manifestly  opposite  in  tendency  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  Walker,  which  was  in  its  essentials  of  Italian  (and  pre- 
Raphaelite  Italian)  descent,  and  which  above  all  things  was 
founded  upon  colour  instead  of  being  founded  upon  values  ” 
( Preferences  in  Art ,  p.  125).  Mason  died  in  1872,  Walker 
in  1875  ;  the  latter  date  may  be  taken  as  marking  the 
dawn  of  the  “French”  epoch.  Among  other  painters  who 
are  associated  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Walker 
group  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  North  (1607),  Mr.  Macbeth 
( 1 597),  and  Mr.  Herkomer  (1575).  In  other  points  of  view 
the  latter  painter  may  rather  be  grouped  with  what  we  may 
call  the  Centre  Party  in  the  art  of  England,  of  which  the 
supreme  representative  in  our  time  has  been  Millais — 
naturalistic  in  aim,  domestic  in  subject,  and  vigorous  in  colour. 

Characteristics  of  the  British  School.  —  Having  now 
passed  in  rapid  review  the  different  schools  within  a  school,  we 
may  endeavour  in  a  few  sentences  to  bring  them  all  together 
instead  of  separating  them  ;  to  ask,  not  what  distinguishes  this 
British  painter  from  that,  but  what  is  characteristic  of  them  all. 
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It  is  curious  to  turn  to  two  well-known  French  works  on  the 
English  School.1  “  Is  there  an  English  School  of  painting  at 
all  ? 35  asks  Mr.  Chesneau  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise,  and 
he  replies,  “  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  ‘  school 3  applies  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner  to  the  growth  of  painting  in 
England.33  “  There  is  an  English  School  of  painting,33  says  M.  de 
la  Sizeranne  at  the  beginning  of  his  book.  “  It  is  this  fact,33  he 
continues,  “  which  strikes  one  the  first  moment  that  one  visits 
an  international  exhibition  of  fine  art.  There  are  French, 
Hungarian,  Belgian,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  painters  ;  but 
there  is  an  English  School  of  painting.33  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  the  fact  is  that  both  these  distinguished  critics  are 
right.  What  M.  Chesneau  means  by  a  school  of  painting  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  is  a  special  collection  of  traditions 
and  processes,  a  particular  method,  a  peculiar  style  in  design, 
and  an  equally  peculiar  taste  in  colouring — all  contributing  to 
the  representation  of  a  national  ideal  existing  in  the  minds  of 
the  artists  of  the  same  country  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
sense,  the  term  “  school 33  applies  very  imperfectly  to  English 
painting.  If  the  visitor,  after  leaving  the  Tate  Gallery,  were 
to  go  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  study  any  one  of  the  Italian 
Schools  or  the  Dutch  School,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  absence  of  uniformity  here  and  its  presence  there.  Instead 
of  one  general  type  of  picture,  modified  only  by  individual 
peculiarities,  he  will  find  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art  almost  as  many  styles  as  there  are  painters.  It  would  be 
a  subject  of  some  interest  to  determine  why  this  is  so,  and  to 
define  the  results  of  it.2  Here,  however,  we  may  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  remark  that  even  in  the  very  individualism  of 

British  painters,  we  may  note  a  reflection  of  the  national 

temperament — in  its  fondness  for  self-help  and  distrust  of 

academic  formulas.  And  this  brings  us  to  what  M.  de  la 

Sizeranne  means  when  he  declares  so  emphatically  the  existence 
of  an  English  School.  Not  only  do  the  separate  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  English  art  form  a  considerable  and  noteworthy  whole, 
but  considered  broadly,  they  reflect  many  aspects  of  the 
national  mind. 

1  The  English  School  oj  Painting ,  by  Ernest  Chesneau,  1885  ;  and 
La  Peinture  Anglaise  Contemporaine,  par  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne,  1895. 
The  latter  work  was  “  crowned  ”  by  the  French  Academy. 

2  See  further  on  this  subject  the  chapter  on  “The  British  School”  in 

my  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery. 
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Importance  of  Subject. — In  the  first  place  that  seriousness 
of  purpose,  that  predominance  of  the  moral  element,  which 
has  been  said  to  distinguish  the  English  character,  is  very 
conspicuous  in  English  art.  “  The  only  great  painters  in  our 
schools  of  painting  in  England  have,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “been 
either  of  portrait  —  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough ;  of  the 
philosophy  of  social  life — Hogarth  ;  or  of  the  facts  of  nature  in 
landscape — Wilson  and  Turner.  In  all  these  cases  .  .  .  the 
success  of  the  painter  depended  on  his  desire  to  convey  a 
truth  rather  than  to  produce  a  merely  beautiful  picture  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  get  a  likeness  of  a  man,  or  of  a  place  ;  to  get  some 
moral  principle  rightly  stated,  or  some  historical  character 
rightly  described,  rather  than  merely  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
eyes.  Compare  the  feeling  with  which  a  Moorish  architect 
decorated  an  arch  of  the  Alhambra,  with  that  of  Hogarth 
painting  the  ‘  Marriage  k  la  Mode,’  .  .  .  and  you  will  at 
once  feel  the  difference  between  art  pursued  for  pleasure  only, 
and  for  the  sake  of  some  useful  principle  or  impression” 
(- Inaugural  Address  at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Art,  p.  23). 
This  seriousness  of  purpose  is  not  confined  to  the  great  men 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  English  painting  is  always 
painting  with  a  purpose.  The  subject  is  always  as  much  a 
matter  of  importance  as  the  treatment.  In  much  of  the  current 
art  criticism  of  the  day  a  different  note,  it  is  true,  is  struck  ; 
but  it  makes  little  impression  either  on  the  practice  of  the 
artists  or  the  preferences  of  the  public.  The  doctrine  of  “  art 
for  art’s  sake,”  in  the  sense  that  subject  is  immaterial,  has 
never  taken  root  among  us.  The  exquisitely  meaningless  art 
of  Albert  Moore  stands  almost  alone,  and  even  an  artist  so 
alive  to  decorative  beauty  as  William  Morris  said  of  it  that  it  “  so 
obtrusively  proclaims  contempt  for  all  intellectual  qualities,  that 
in  spite  of  the  great  talent  of  the  artist,  it  is  almost  a  nullity  ” 
(“Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy,”  in  To-day,  July  1884). 
The  pictures  of  the  early  Victorian  period  are  nearly  all 
“  historical  ”  or  literary.  The  pre-Raphaelite  renascence  was 
didactic  and  romantic.  The  art  of  Rossetti,  even  when  most 
sensuous,  was  strongly  intellectualised,  and  his  greatest  pictures 
are  those  which  realise  scenes  in  Christian  story  or  passages  in 
Dante.  Mr.  Watts,  as  we  shall  see,  proclaims  himself  a 
teacher  before  all  things  else.  The  art  of  Leighton  is  grave, 
intellectual,  and  dignified.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  is  a  classical 
dictionary  in  colours.  Millais,  it  has  been  said,  painted  in  his 
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youth  for  poets,  and  in  his  maturity  for  Philistines  ;  but  in  all 
his  periods  alike,  he  had  both  eyes  fixed  on  Subject.  Mr 
Orchardson,  a  master  of  technique,  is  sometimes  a  historian 
and  at  others  a  novelist.  In  the  art  of  the  younger  men,  even 
of  those  who  have  been  most  sensitive  to  foreign  influences, 
the  national  characteristic  is  no  less  marked.  Newlyn  tells 
for  us  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor,  and  from  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  as  represented  in  these  galleries,  we  receive 
the  old  pathetic  stories  rendered  by  new  methods. 

Intensity  of  Expression. — Further,  not  only  is  English 
painting  marked  by  seriousness  of  subject,  but  the  subject  is 
nearly  always  intense.  Either  it  is  of  a  domestic  character,  or 
if  not,  the  subject  is  approached  on  its  most  intimate,  its  most 
individual  side.  The  grandiose  conceptions,  the  vast  historical 
groups,  the  allegorical  compositions  on  the  largest  scale, 
which  are  much  in  favour  with  some  foreign  schools,  seem 
alien  to  the  genius  of  English  painting.  For  one  thing,  art 
in  this  country  is  neither  the  handmaiden  of  the  Church,  nor 
is  it  favoured  by  the  State.  It  is  in  the  main  intended  for  the 
home.  Moreover,  “an  intense  power  of  invention  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  domestic  drama  is,”  as  Mr.  Ruskin  points  out, 
“characteristic  of  the  English  genius.”'  What  immediately 
strikes  foreign  critics  in  English  pictures  is  their  intensity  of 
expression  and  individuality  in  gesture.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne 
notices  this  typical  characteristic  in  Madox  Brown’s  “Christ 
washing  St.  Peter’s  Feet”  (1394)  5  observe  how  deeply  bent 
is  St.  Peter’s  head,  how  wrinkled  the  forehead,  how  his  knees 
are  drawn  up  under  his  chin,  and  his  hands  joined  round  his 
knee.  In  the  “  Beata  Beatrix”  of  Rossetti,  (1279)  again,  the 
head  is  painfully  thrown  back,  the  neck  stretches  itself  out  like 
a  fan,  the  eyelids  are  half  dropped,  the  mouth  is  half  open  ; 
every  limb  and  every  feature  are  made  to  emphasise  an 
attitude  of  languor  and  prostration.  These  pictures  exhibit, 
in  a  strongly  marked  manner,  a  general  characteristic  of  the 
British  School. 

Some  Technical  Points. — On  the  technical  side,  the 
criticisms  of  foreign  writers  upon  the  English  School  are  not 
very  complimentary.  English  artists  fail,  they  say,  in  com¬ 
position.  They  paint  in  detached  pieces,  rather  than  with  an 
eye  for  the  whole  effect ;  and  in  manipulation,  English  work 
is  for  the  most  part  “  tight,”  to  use  the  slang  word ;  it  is,  says 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  “  heavy,  niggling,  laborious,  dry,”  as  opposed 
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to  the  broader  and  more  sweeping  handling  of  some  other 
schools.  These  defects,  if  such  they  be,  are  the  price  the 
English  School  pays  for  its  hereditary  and  characteristic  love 
of  definition  and  detail.  “  Let  us  admire  the  English  painters,” 
exclaims  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  “but  do  not  let  us  imitate  them.” 
Millais,  the  typical  English  painter,  returned  the  compliment. 
“There  is  among  us,”  he  wrote,  “a  band  of  young  men,  who, 
though  English,  persist  in  painting  with  a  broken  French 
accent,  all  of  them  much  alike,  and  seemingly  content  to  lose 
their  identity  in  their  imitation  of  French  masters,  whom  they 
are  constitutionally,  absolutely,  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
unable  to  copy  with  justice  either  to  themselves  or  to  their 
models.” 

Animal  Painting. — We  have  noted  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  English  art,  and  incidentally  some  of  its  limitations. 
To  complete  our  survey,  three  or  four  other  spheres  must  be 
mentioned,  in  which  English  art  is  especially  active.  The 
first  is  portraiture.  The  great  masters  of  English  portraiture 

Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Hoppner  —  must  be 
studied  at  the  National  Gallery.  Here  there  are  only  one  or 
two  examples,  by  accident  as  it  were,  of  these  old  masters.  Nor 
is  modern  portraiture  represented.  For  this  the  visitor  must  go 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  where,  with  a  good  deal  that 
is  only  of  historical  interest,  he  will  find  also  many  portraits 
by  the  best  modern  painters.  Secondly,  “  in  connection,” 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  with  our  simplicity  and  good  humour,  and 
partly  from  the  very  love  of  the  grotesque  which  debases  our 
ideal,  we  have  a  sympathy  with  the  lower  animals  which  is 
peculiarly  our  own.”  Landseer’s  work — to  be  seen  here,  at 
the  National  Gallery,  and  at  South  Kensington — is  in  this 
field  very  characteristic.  He  was  fond  of  animals  and  of 
sport,  and  his  pictures  were  from  one  point  of  view  studies  in 
natural  history  ;  but  they  were  also,  for  the  most  part,  made 
to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  The  visitor  will  find  it 
inteiesting  to  mark,  as  he  goes  through  these  galleries,  the 
different  ways  in  which  different  painters  have  treated  the 
animal  creation.  Notes  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the 
catalogue.  Here  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere  ( 1 5  1 5  )>  while  free  from  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
sentiment  of  Landseer,  which  was  apt  to  warp  the  real  nature 
of  the  animals,  is  fond  of  showing  the  dog  in  relation  with 
humanity.  In  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Davis  (1528),  another 
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excellent  animal  painter,  sheep  and  horses  take  their  place  as 
picturesque  elements  in  landscape. 

Landscape  and  Seascape. — Landscape  and  seascape,  as 
treated  by  the  English  School,  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
love  of  landscape  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  English  art, 
alike  in  painting  and  in  literature,  and  the  peculiarly  English 
art  of  water-colour  painting  is  especially  strong  in  this 
direction.  The  water-colours  in  this  Gallery  are  at  present 
few  in  number.  For  this  branch  of  the  national  art  the  visitor 
must  go  to  the  National  Gallery  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  works  of  Turner,  the  greatest  of  English 
landscape  painters,  both  in  oil  and  in  water-colour,  are  at 
Trafalgar  Square.  His  genius  was,  however,  so  exceptional 
that  he  founded  no  school,  and  had  few  imitators.  Alfred 
Hunt  (W.  C.,  54)  is,  of  the  painters  represented  in  this  Gallery, 
the  one  who  approaches  most  nearly  to  him  in  aerial  effects. 
The  influence  of  Constable  (1235),  a  few  of  whose  sketches 
are  shown  here,  was  considerable.  What  will  strike  every  one 
who  examines  these  sketches,  and  compares  them  with  earlier 
work  in  landscape,  is  their  freshness.  Constable,  says  a 
French  critic,  was  the  man  who  first  abandoned  all  the 
conventions,  artifices,  and  imaginary  descriptions  of  pretended 
Greek  or  Roman  landscapes,  and  used  his  own  eyes  to  see 
the  grass,  water,  and  trees  in  their  striking  natural  beauty. 
How  bold  a  departure  this  was  from  established  convention 
may  be  seen  from  the  rules  by  which  Sir  George  Beaumont 
used  to  test  all  works  of  art.  “This  is  all  very  well,”  he 
once  said  on  being  shown  a  landscape,  “but  where  is  your 
brown  tree  ?  ”  It  was  the  conventional  search  after  brown 
tones  that  made  Constable  dread  the  influence  of  a  collection 
of  old  masters.  “  Should  there  be  a  National  Gallery  (which 
is  talked  of),”  he  wrote  in  1822,  “there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  art  in  poor  old  England,  and  she  will  become,  in  all 
that  relates  to  painting,  as  much  an  unreality  as  every 
other  country  that  has  one.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pictures  are  thus  made  the  criterions  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  instead  of  nature”  (Leslie’s  Life  of  Constable ,  p.  105). 
Against  this  danger  Constable’s  influence  was  directed,  as  in 
later  times  was  that  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Another  painter 
who  followed  with  Constable  the  path  of  natural  landscape 
was  Muller  (379).  But  for  the  most  part  the  landscape  and 
marine  painters  of  the  Early  Victorian  period  used  a  restricted 
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palette,  in  which  greys,  yellows,  and  earthy  tones  predominated. 
The  painters  of  the  present  day  endeavour  on  the  other  hand 
to  vie  with  nature  in  her  display  of  crimson  and  gold,  purple, 
azure,  and  emerald  green.  For  a  single  illustration,  we  may 
compare  the  grey  seas  of  Clarkson  Stanfield  (404)  with  the 
biilliant  hues  of  Henry  Moore  (1604).  A  painter  who  lived 
through  the  period  of  change,  and  whose  works  belong  now 
to  the  one  and  now  to  the  other  style,  is  Linnell  (438). 

From  Conventionalism  to  Naturalism.  —  The  influences 
which  were  at  work  to  effect  the  change  from  conventionalism 
to  naturalism  in  landscape  were  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement 
and  the  independent,  though  allied,  work  of  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
Modern  Painters.  By  him  it  was  that  painters  were  led  to 
study,  and  the  public  to  appreciate,  the  world  of  subtle  and 
infinite  beauty  which  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  simplest  and 
lowliest  aspects  of  nature,  and  to  his  influence,  more  than  to 
that  of  any  other  man,  English  art  owes  its  escape  from  conven¬ 
tion  and  generalisation  in  landscape  to  individual  treatment  and 
careful  study  of  specific  forms.  Of  Pre-Raphaelite  landscape, 
in  its  earliest  and  strictest  form,  Millais’s  “Ophelia”  is  a 
perfect  example  (1506).  That  picture  was  painted  by  Millais 
in  company  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  was  engaged  at  the 
time  on  his  “  Hireling  Shepherd,”  a  work  remarkable  for  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  its  animal,  entomological,  and  botanical 
forms.  We  shall  see  how,  during  this  phase  of  Pre-Raphaelite- 
ism,  Millais  was  seen  “  applying  a  magnifying  glass  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree  he  was  painting,  in  order  to  study  closely  the 
veins  of  the  leaves.”  Another  landscape  painter  of  this  school 
is  Inchbold  (1477),  and  in  the  case  of  his  pictures,  Mr.  Ruskin 
used  to  advise  visitors  to  the  Academy  to  bring  a  small  opera- 
glass  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  birds  and  vegetation. 
I  he  reader  will  find  some  further  notes  on  the  subject  in  the 
account  of  another  Pre-Raphaelite,  Thomas  Seddon  (563); 
leference  should  also  be  made  in  this  connection  to  the  works 
of  Dyce  (1407),  and  to  the  notes  on  Mr.  John  Brett  (1617) 
who  used  to  exhibit  in  early  days  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

“  Plein  Air  ”  and  “  Paysage  Intime.” — This  minuteness  of 
workmanship,  which  characterised  many  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
landscapes,  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  modern  painters. 
But  in  other  respects,  the  influence  of  the  movement  was 
enduring.  In  the  first  place,  it  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
adoption  of  a  richer  palette.  To  cite  examples  of  this  would 
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be  superfluous  ;  almost  every  modern  landscape  in  this  gallery 
is  a  case  in  point.  Secondly,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  principle  of 
painting  nature,  not  according  to  the  conventions  of  the  schools 
and  the  studios,  but  in  the  fresh  air,  has  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  Constable  and  profoundly  influenced  all  modern 
work.  “  Every  Pre-Raphaelite  landscape,”  said  Mr.  Ruskin, 

“  is  painted  in  the  open  air  from  the  thing  itself,”  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  is  known  as  the  “plem  air”  school,  with  its 
attempt  to  depict  figures  out  of  doors  in  true  relation  to  their 
surroundings.  Thirdly,  modern  landscape  is  not  only  “  fresh 
air  landscape,”  but  it  is  also,  to  use  another  catch-woid, 

“  pay  sage  intime  T  The  aim  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  of 
their  prophet,  Mr.  Ruskin,  was  to  cast  aside  commonplace 
formalities  and  authorised  theories,  in  order  to  return  to  a 
sincere  and  passionate  study  of  nature.  One  note  of  modern 
landscape  is  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  more  intimate  effects, 
and  not  merely  the  selection  of  “  picturesque  bits  ”  ;  another 
is  the  painting  of  effects  according  to  the  artist’s  individual 
impressions,  rather  than  in  obedience  to  conventional  views. 
The  modern  painter,  it  has  been  well  said,  “no  longer  aims 
at  producing  great  works  of  art  by  merely  devising  more  and 
more  refined  combinations  of  old  impressions,  but  by  opening 
new  windows  into  reality.”  1 

The  Artist  as  Interpreter.— One  of  the  most  interesting 
points  of  view  from  which  to  examine  such  a  collection  of 
pictures  as  is  here  before  us  is  the  study  of  the  different 
impressions  that  the  same  phenomena  of  sea,  earth,  and  sky 
make  on  different  painters.  Some  see  in  nature  “  a  magic 
stage,  behind  which,  and  around  them,  play  scenic  effects  of 
light,  colour,  and  form.”  To  others,  the  sublimity  of  creation 
is  rather  revealed  in  the  delicacy  of  construction  ( e.g .  1 607 ), 
or  the  sweet  and  homely  charm  of  wood  and  tree  and  flower. 
And  among  the  painters  of  this  latter  school  we  may  distinguish 
two  classes.  To  one,  nature  appears  only  in  subordinate 
relation  to  human  interest  (e.g.  1142,  1589).  To  the  other, 
this  relation  is  essential  and  intimate.  By  Henry  Moore,  for 
instance,  the  sea  is  painted  for  its  own  sake  ;  Mr.  Hook  s 
pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  idyls  of  English  life,  as  well  as 

1  See  a  very  suggestive  little  pamphlet  issued  by  Professor.  Patrick 
Geddes,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibition  in  1887, 
under  the  title  Every  Alan  his  own  Art  Critic.  Some  further  phrases 
from  this  pamphlet  are  quoted  in  the  next  section. 
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representations  of  sea  and  shore.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie  and  Vicat 
Cole  show  the  toil  and  glitter  of  the  great  river,  which  is  an 
artery  of  English  commerce.  Mr.  Hemy,  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
Macallum  put  before  us  the  labour  of  the  fisher-folk  or  of  those 
who  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore.  Thus  we  may  roam  at 
will  “  along  Hook’s  breezy  shores,  bright  with  pebbles  and  sea¬ 
weed,”  or  gaze,  in  canvases  inspired  by  Celtic  melancholy,  at  the 
sad,  heavy  waves  of  northern  shores.  Macallum  lets  us  look  into 
“  the  deep  translucent  green  through  which  the  Mediterranean 
coral-fishers  dive  (W.  C.  6 1 ) ;  through  Mr.  Brett’s  vast  win¬ 
dows  we  may  look  long  over  the  lovely  expanse  of  shimmering 
placid  blue”  ;  while  on  the  canvases  of  Henry. Moore  we  have 
spread  before  us  what  Mr.  Swinburne  calls  “  the  dark,  divine, 
deep  day-shine  of  the  sea.”  Landscape  painting  has  been 
defined  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  “the  thoughtful  and  passionate 
representation  of  the  physical  conditions  appointed  for  human 
existence  ”  ;  and  every  good  picture  of  land  or  sea  represents, 
it  may  be  asserted,  some  aspect  of  nature  which  has  impressed 
itself  on  the  artist’s  imagination.  In  this  sense,  all  great 
artists  are  impressionists,  and  no  two  pictures  of  a  scene  will 
ever  be  quite  alike.  A  fellow-artist  once  complained  to  Turner 
that,  after  going  to  Domodossola,  to  find  the  site  of  a  particular 
view  which  had  struck  him  several  years  before,  he  had 
entirely  failed  in  doing  so  :  “  it  looked  different  when  he  went 
back  again.”  “What,”  replied  Turner,  “do  you  not  know 
yet,  at  your  age,  that  you  ought  to  paint  your  impressions  ?  ” 
By  studying  a  collection  of  pictures  in  the  way  here  suggested, 
the  spectator  learns  to  discover  more  and  more  varied  beauties 
than  he  realised  before  : 

For,  don’t  you  mark,  we’re  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see. 


NUMERICAL  CATALOGUE,  WITH 
BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES 

231.  PORTRAIT  OF  THOMAS  DANIELL,  R.A. 

Sir  David  Wilkie ,  R.A.  (1785-1841). 

Wilkie,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  older  school  of  British  genre 
painters,  had  two  distinct  manners.  In  his  later  manner  he  appears 
as  what  is  called  an  “historical  painter.”  In  this  style,  the  “John 
Knox”  in  this  gallery  (No.  921)  is  one  of  his  best -known  works. 
But  it  is  in  his  earlier  style,  when  he  set  himself  with  minute 
fidelity  to  paint  what  he  himself  had  seen,  that  he  is  in  the  only  true 
sense  an  historical  painter,  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  has  the  best 
claim  to  remembrance.  Some  of  his  best  works  in  this  earlier 
manner,  which  he  modelled  on  the  style  of  Teniers  and  Ostade, 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  National  Gallery.  In  these  pictures,  Wilkie 
portrayed  the  common  life  of  his  own  day  with  much  shrewdness  of 
observation.  The  two  periods  in  Wilkie’s  art  correspond  with  two  in 
his  life,  though  the  change  from  the  former  to  the  latter  was  occasioned 
by  a  desire  to  improve  his  health  more  than  to  improve  his  style.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  minister,  and  was  born  at  Cults,  on  the 
banks  of  Eden  Water.  His  talent  for  drawing  was  developed  very 
early,  and  the  direction  it  was  to  take  was  shown  by  the  picture  he 
painted  at  home  when  he  was  nineteen.  It  was  of  “A  Country 
Fair  at  Pitlessie  ” ;  “for  which  I  have  the  advantage,”  he  wrote, 
<  *  of  our  herd  boy  and  some  children  who  live  about  the  place  as 
standers,  and  I  now  see  how  superior  painting  from  nature  is  to 
anything  that  our  imagination,  assisted  by  memory,  can  conceive.” 
Wilkie  introduced  his  father  also,  and  the  minister  was  much  scanda¬ 
lised  at  being  shown  talking  to  a  publican,  until  it  was  suggested 
that  he  was  warning  the  man  of  the  wickedness  of  drink.  The 
young  man  sold  this  picture  for  £5,  came  up  to  London,  and  studied 
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at  the  Academy  schools.  The  story  of  his  student  days — industrious 
and  thrifty,  but  happy  and  full  of  aspiration,  and  of  his  friendship 
with  Haydon,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
British  art.  His  “Village  Politicians”  was  exhibited  in  1806,  and 
was  very  favourably  noticed  in  the  papers.  “I  was  in  the  clouds,” 
says  Haydon,  “hurried  over  my  breakfast,  rushed  away,  met  Jackson, 
who  joined  me,  and  we  both  bolted  into  Wilkie’s  room.  I  roared 
out,  ‘  Wilkie,  my  boy,  your  name’s  in  the  paper  !  ’  ‘  Is  it  rea-al-ly,’ 

said  David.  I  read  the  puff — we  huzzaed,  and  taking  hands,  all 
three  danced  round  the  table  until  we  were  tired.”  Next  day  the 
friends  went  arm-in-arm  to  the  gallery.  There  was  no  getting  near 
the  picture,  “sideways  or  edgeways.”  Wilkie,  pale  as  death,  kept 
saying  :  “  Dear,  dear,  it’s  just  wonderful.”  From  this  time  forward 
his  success  was  assured  and  continuous,  though  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  prices  he  obtained  for  his  pictures  were  very  moderate ; 
indeed,  his  modesty  in  this  matter  was  proverbial.  For  his  cele¬ 
brated  “Rent  Day”  he  asked  ^50,  but  was  paid  ,£150;  the  picture 
subsequently  sold  for  ^2000.  Wilkie  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1809, 
and  R.A.  in  18 1 1  ;  and  was  as  much  in  request  in  social  circles  as  in 
artistic.  In  1823  Wilkie  was  appointed  “Limner  for  the  King  in 
Scotland,”  and  this  was  the  culminating  point  in  his  career,  for  next 
year  misfortunes  came  thick  upon  him.  Some  of  his  dearest  friends 
died,  he  suffered  heavy  losses  from  a  commercial  breakdown,  and  was 
afflicted  with  serious  nervous  debility.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  that  in  1825  he  set  out  for  three  years’  travel  on  the  continent. 
His  ambition  to  succeed  in  the  grand  style  was  already  formed,  for  he 
had  begun  his  “John  Knox  ”  in  1822  ;  but  it  was  his  foreign  tour  and 
the  admiration  he  thus  conceived  for  the  old  masters,  especially  for 
Correggio,  Rembrandt,  and  Velazquez,  that  caused  him  now  to  appear 
exclusively  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  In  1830,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Wilkie  succeeded  him  as  “  Painter  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King.  ”  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  Academy,  but  obtained  only  one  vote,  that  of  his  friend  Collins. 
But  the  royal  favour  did  not  desert  him.  He  was  knighted  by  George 
IV.  in  1836,  and  next  year,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  was 
commanded  to  paint  Her  Majesty’s  First  Council  (exhibited  at  the 
“Old  Masters,”  1887).  In  1840  he  again  set  out  in  search  of 
health  —  this  time  to  the  East.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Egypt.  He  complained  of  illness  while  at 
Alexandria,  and  on  June  1,  1841,  he  died  suddenly  on  board  the 
Oriental  steamer,  off  Gibraltar.  The  picture  of  his  burial  at  sea 
(No.  528  at  the  National  Gallery),  which  Turner  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  next  year,  was  typical  of  the  deep  impression  that  his  loss 
made  upon  the  nation.  A  statue  of  Wilkie  stands  in  the  Sculpture 
Hall  here. 

Thomas  Daniell,  born  1749,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper 
at  Chertsey,  and  had  been  apprenticed  to  an  heraldic  painter. 
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In  1784  he  set  out  with  his  nephew  William  for  India,  where 
he  stayed  for  ten  years,  and  acquired  a  competence  as  a  land¬ 
scape  painter.  There  is  an  Indian  landscape  by  him  in  the 
National  Gallery,  No.  899.  On  his  return  to  London  he  set 
to  work  on  the  publication  of  six  large  volumes  of  Oriental 
Scenery ,  the  plates  being  executed  by  himself  and  his  nephew. 
He  published  many  other  illustrated  works  of  architecture  and 
travel,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  as  well  as  R.A. 
He  died  at  Kensington  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

328.  THE  FIRST  EARRINGS. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A.  (1785-1841).  See  231. 

II  faut  souffrir  pour  etre  belle. 

The  difference  between  Wilkie’s  later  and  earlier  manner 
will  be  perceptible  in  a  moment  by  comparing  this  picture, 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1835,  with  No.  921,  which  is 
dated  181 1. 

331.  NEWSMONGERS. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie ,  R.A.  (1785-1841).  See  231. 

“  Wilkie  is  one  of  those  happy  natures,  neither  gloomy  nor 
dreamy  nor  enthusiastic,  who  have  the  good  sense  to  think 
that  everything  is  arranged  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  Public  calamity  does  not  affect  him ;  he 
lives  in  the  midst  of  a  little  group  of  persons  who  do  not  suffer 
by  the  fall  of  empires,  and  who  often  hear  nothing  about 
national  catastrophes  until  everything  is  once  more  in  order. 
The  newspaper  may  be  read  in  those  parts,  but  it  is  that  of 
last  year,  and  one  cannot  get  very  sad  or  cry  long  over  ancient 
history  ”  (Chesneau  :  The  English  School ,  p.  89).  This  picture 
was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1821. 

353.  YORICK  AND  THE  GRISETTE. 

G.  S.  Newton ,  R.A.  (1794-1835). 

Gilbert  Stuart  Newton  was  born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  whither 
his  parents  had  fled  from  Boston  when  the  British  were  expelled 
by  Washington.  He  came  to  England  in  1818  and  entered  the 
Academy  Schools.  He  was  first  known  as  a  portrait  painter,  but 
afterwards  took  to  genre  subjects.  He  was  a  great  favourite  in 
society,  and  his  friend  Leslie  complained  that  their  intercourse  was 
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too  often  interrupted  by  Newton’s  social  engagements.  He  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1828,  and  R.A.  in  1832.  He  became  insane  and 
died  three  years  later  in  an  asylum  at  Chelsea.  He  was  especially 
noted  for  his  colouring.  “Newton,”  said  Leslie,  “is  blessed  with 
an  exquisite  eye  for  colour  ”  ;  and  Washington  Irving,  who,  while 
in  England  was  the  friend  of  them  both,  wrote  in  1834  :  “Newton 
has  for  some  years  past  been  one  of  the  most  popular  painters 
in  England  in  that  branch  of  historical  painting  peculiarly  devoted 
to  scenes  in  familiar  life.  His  colouring  is  almost  unrivalled,  and 
he  has  a  liveliness  of  fancy  and  quickness  of  conception,  and  a 
facility  and  grace  of  execution,  that  spread  a  magic  charm  over  his 
compositions.” 

From  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey.  —  Mr.  Yorick,  the 
king’s  jester,  has  entered  an  open  shop  to  ask  the  way  to  the 
Opera  Comique  :  would  the  lady  tell  him  ?  “  ‘  Most  will¬ 

ingly,’  said  she,  laying  her  work  down  upon  a  chair  next  her. 
...  I  will  not  suppose  it  was  the  woman’s  beauty,  not¬ 
withstanding  she  was  the  handsomest  grisette ,  I  think,  I  ever 
saw,  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  sense  I  had  of  her 
courtesy.”  So  sensible  was  he  of  it  that  he  came  back  to  ask 
the  way  again.  The  shop-boy  was  going  in  that  direction 
with  a  parcel  of  gloves  ;  he  should  show  the  way.  “  ‘  Apropos, 
said  I,  1 1  want  a  couple  of  pairs  myself.’  The  beautiful 
grisette  rose  up  when  I  said  this,  and,  going  behind  the 
counter,  reached  down  a  parcel,  and  untied  it :  I  advanced  to 
the  side  over  against  her:  they  were  all  too  large.  The 
beautiful  grisette  measured  them  one  by  one  across  my  hand. 
It  would  not  alter  the  dimensions.”  Notice  the  quiet  humour 
in  the  pug  beside  the  chair :  he  has  a  scent,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  sentiment  of  gloves. 

354.  “THE  WINDOW,”  called  also  “A  DUTCH  GIRL.” 

G.  S.  Newton,  R.A.  (1794-1835).  See  353. 

A  small  half-length  of  a  girl,  putting  aside  a  curtain  and 
looking  down  from  an  open  window. 

374.  VENICE:  THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  PIAZZETTA. 

R.  P.  Bonington  (1801-1828). 

“  I  have  never  known  in  my  own  time,”  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence,  “an  early  death  of  talent  so  promising,  and  so  rapidly  and 
obviously  improving.”  Richard  Parkes  Bonington,  of  whom  this  was 
said,  died  of  consumption  when  his  fame  in  England  was  only  begin- 
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ning.  In  France,  however,  he  already  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
having  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  his  picture  in  the  Salon  of  1824 — 
the  year  in  which  Constable  won  a  like  honour.  Bonington  had 
indeed  received  his  artistic  education  in  Paris,  where  he  had  resided 
since  he  was  fifteen.  It  was  in  1824  that  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
stayed  for  some  time  in  Venice,  making  sketches  for  this  and  other 
pictures  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution. 
When  the  first  of  them  appeared  there,  Allan  Cunningham  relates  how 
a  critic  and  connoisseur  came  up  to  him  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  and  said, 
“Come  this  way,  sir,  and  I  will  show  you  such  a  thing — a  grand 
Canaletti  sort  of  picture,  sir,  as  beautiful  as  sunshine  and  as  real  as 
Whitehall.” 

To  the  right  is  the  Dogana  (or  custom-house)  ;  between 
the  pillars  are  seen  the  domes  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Salute  ;  and  to  the  left  is  the  corner  of  the  library.  The 
Piazzetta,  the  open  space  on  which  the  pillars  stand,  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Piazza — the  larger  open  space 
in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  Of  the  two  granite  pillars, 
the  one  is  surmounted  by  the  bronze  lion  of  St.  Mark,  the 
other  by  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  the  protector  of  the 
Republic.  The  pillars  were  brought  by  the  Doge  Domenico 
Michael  as  spoils  from  his  victories  in  the  East,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  were  erected  in  their  present  position  in 
1180.  The  statue  of  St.  Theodore  was  placed  on  the  column 
in  1329;  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  a  work  of  later  date,  was 
carried  to  Paris  in  1797,  but  restored  to  its  original  position 
in  1816. 

379.  LANDSCAPE  WITH  LYCIAN  PEASANTS. 

W.  J.  Muller  (British  :  1812-1845). 

Muller,  whose  father,  a  German,  was  Curator  of  the  Bristol 
Museum,  and  the  author  of  some  books  on  natural  history,  was 
apprenticed  at  fifteen  to  J.  B.  Pyne,  the  landscape  painter  (see  1545), 
and  from  that  time  to  his  early  death  never  departed  from  the  habit  of 
studying  nature  closely.  “  I  paint  in  oil  on  the  spot,”  he  wrote  from 
Wales  in  1842  (the  year  before  the  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters 
was  published);  “indeed,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
actual  necessity  of  looking  at  nature  with  a  much  more  observant  eye 
than  the  most  of  young  artists  do,  and  in  particular  at  skies ;  these  are 
generally  neglected.”  His  earliest  pictures  were  of  the  country  around 
Bristol.  In  1833  he  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  but  neither  then, 
nor  at  any  period  of  his  career,  were  his  pictures  well  hung  there. 
In  1834  he  travelled  in  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  in  1838  in  Greece  and 
Egypt,  settling  on  his  return  in  London.  After  various  other  excursions 
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he  set  out  in  1843  for  Lycia  with  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Sir 
Charles  Fellowes  for  the  Dilettanti  Society ;  the  collection  of  sketches 
and  drawings  which  he  made  on  this  expedition  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  After  two  detentions  in  quarantine  on  the  return  journey, 
he  writes  :  “I  want  to  paint — it’s  oozing  out  of  my  fingers.  I  covered 
the  walls  of  the  lazaretto  at  Smyrna ;  and  at  Malta  they  would  not  let 
me.”  To  the  Academy  of  1845  he  sent  five  pictures.  Most  of  these 
were  badly  hung,  and  this  treatment  caused  the  artist  great  prostration 
and  prolonged  dejection.  “  His  passion  for  art  consumed  him  before 
his  time.  .  .  .  His  strength  gave  way ;  the  heart  was  affected,  and 
while  his  brother,  who  nursed  him  tenderly,  was  setting  his  palette  for 
him,  he  fell  back  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  had  worked 
until  the  very  last.  When  he  could  no  longer  go  out  to  sketch,  he 
brushed  a  fresco  on  the  walls  of  his  room,  and  was  painting  from  the 
flowers  and  fruit  his  friends  sent  him  when  he  died.” 

Miiller  always  painted  with  his  left  hand,  although  he  used  his 
right  hand  in  writing.  His  facility  of  handling  was  so  great,  and  his 
execution  so  rapid,  that  he  was  able  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  a 
short  time.  He  was  short-sighted,  and  used  an  eyeglass.  One  eye 
was  brown,  the  other  grey,  and  he  used  to  say  jokingly  that  with  one 
eye  he  saw  colour,  with  the  other  form.  His  feeling  for  colour  in¬ 
creased  after  he  visited  the  East,  and  all  his  works  after  his  travels 
in  Egypt  and  Lycia  are  rich  with  the  hues  of  the  Orient.  (Solly’s 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  W.  f.  Miiller ;  F.  Sitwell,  in  English  Art  in 
the  Public  Galleries ;  and  Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Collection  at  Birmingham, 
1896). 

A  view  taken  no  doubt  on  one  of  the  artist’s  eastern 
journeys.  In  the  distance  is  Mount  Massicytus.  Painted  in 
1839. 

397.  CHRIST  LAMENTING  OVER  JERUSALEM. 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake ,  P.R.A.  (1793-1866). 

Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake  was  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
(elected  1850),  and  Director  of  the  National  Gallery.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Seguier,  the  original  Keeper  of  the  Gallery,  in  1843,  Eastlake 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1847, 
partly  in  consequence  of  an  outcry  raised  in  the  newspapers  against 
the  management  of  the  Gallery.  The  history  of  the  dispute  may 
be  read  in  the  fullest  detail  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  1853,  an  impartial  study  of  which  shows  that  whatever  blunders 
may  have  been  committed  were  principally  due  to  the  system  of 
divided  responsibility.  In  1855  the  management  of  the  Gallery  was 
entirely  reorganised,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  (who  was  already,  in 
virtue  of  his  being  P.R.A.,  an  ex-officio  trustee)  was  appointed 
Director  at  a  salary  of  ^1000,  an  office  which  he  held,  being  re¬ 
elected  every  five  years,  till  his  death.  The  chief  feature  of  the  new 
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scheme  was  the  grant  of  an  annual  sum,  to  be  expended  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Director  in  the  purchase  of  pictures.  In  his  purchases  for 
the  Gallery  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  assisted  by  his  wide  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  painting.  His  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting 
is  still  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  he  also  edited  a 
translation  of  Kugler’s  Italian  Schools  of  Painting.  His  literary  and 
official  work  interfered  with  his  professional  practice  as  an  artist, 
and  the  total  number  of  pictures  exhibited  by  him  was  only  ninety- 
six.  These  were  chiefly  either  historical,  or  of  subjects  suggested  by 
his  early  residence  for  many  years  in  Italy.  He  was  a  native  of 
Plymouth,  and  was  educated  (like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  at  the 
Plympton  Grammar  School.  He  was  then  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  after  studying  under  Haydon  became  a  pupil  at 
the  Academy  Schools.  In  1817  he  went  to  Greece  and  Italy.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  in  1830  R.A.  In  this  latter  year  he 
returned  from  Italy  to  London,  residing  first  in  Upper  Fitzroy  Street 
and  afterwards  in  Fitzroy  Square.  He  is  described  as  “  a  man  of 
unassuming  and  rather  courtier-like  bearing,”  and  he  discharged  his 
official  duties  with  much  dignity  and  tact. 

The  “refined  feeling  and  deep  thoughtfulness”  which 
characterise  Sir  C.  Eastlake’s  works,  rather  than  any  other 
merits,  are  conspicuous  in  this  carefully  thought-out  picture. 
Christ  is  seated  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  disciples 
have  “come  unto  him,  saying,  Tell  us,  when  shall  these 
things  be?”  He  laments  over  Jerusalem :  “  How  often  would 
I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  !”  (Matthew 
xxiii.  37,  38  ;  xxiv.  3).  Near  the  hen  is  a  woman  leading  a 
child,  and  carrying  a  vessel  of  water  on  her  head  ;  and  in  the 
middle  ground  is  a  shepherd  with  his  flock ;  for  it  was  to  be 
when  they  should  say  “  Peace  and  safety,”  that  sudden 
destruction  should  come  upon  them  (1  Thessalonians  v.  3). 
The  woodman’s  axe,  one  sees,  has  been  already  struck  into 
the  root  of  the  tree.  A  repetition  of  a  picture  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1841. 

398.  HAID^E:  A  GREEK  GIRL. 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake ,  P.R.A.  (1793-1866).  See  397. 

This  picture  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1831)  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  to  canvas  of  Byron’s  Haidee,  “  the  greatest  heiress  of 
the  Eastern  Isles”  (see  Don  Juan ,  Canto  ii.) — 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold 

That  sparkled  o’er  the  auburn  of  her  hair  .  .  . 
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Her  dress  was  many  colour’d,  finely  spun  ; 

Her  locks  curl’d  negligently  round  her  face, 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone  ; 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 
Flow’d  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 
Flashed  on  her  little  hand  .  .  . 

She  wore  two  jellicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow. 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise — 

’Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow  ; 

With  buttons  form’d  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jellick’s  fellow  ; 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her, 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow’d  round  her. 

399.  THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  CARRARA  FAMILY. 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake ,  P.R.A.  (1793-1866).  See  397. 

An  episode  from  the  history  of  the  Italian  Republics. 
Francesco  Novello  di  Carrara,  last  Lord  of  Padua,  having 
been  forced  to  yield  to  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of 
Milan,  was  for  some  time  detained  by  the  latter  at  Milan. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Cortazon,  near  Asti,  where  he  lived  as  a 
plain  country  gentleman  with  his  wife  and  family.  But  the 
Duke  of  Milan  stationed  men  in  ambush  to  kill  him — which 
when  Francesco  heard,  he  determined  to  fly  for  his  life. 
Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  March  1389,  he  left  suddenly, 
with  his  wife  and  a  few  servants,  and  arrived  after  many 
dangers  at  Monaco,  whence  he  afterwards  set  out  for  Florence. 
Here  we  see  him  “toiling  along  steep  mountain  paths,  sup¬ 
porting  his  wife  at  the  edges  of  precipices,”  whilst  the  followers 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan  are  in  sight  in  the  valley  below  (from 
Sismondi’s  Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiemies  du  Moyen 
Age,  vii.  285,  288).  From  the  technical  point  of  view  one  is 
struck  by  the  conflict  of  reds  and  pinks  in  the  colouring, 
characteristic  of  the  “glut  of  colouring”  in  which  English 
painters  at  this  period  indulged  (see  Chesneau  :  The  English 
School,  p.  108).  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1850. 

400.  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  BURGOS. 

D.  Roberts ,  R.A.  (1796-1864). 

David  Roberts  was  the  chief  architectural  painter  of  his  day.  “  The 
fidelity  of  intention  and  honesty  of  system  of  Roberts,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  “have  always  been  meritorious;  his  drawing  of  archi- 
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tecture  is  dependent  on  no  unintelligible  lines  or  blots,  or  substituted 
types ;  the  main  lines  of  the  real  design  are  always  there,  and  its 
hollowness  and  undercuttings  given  with  exquisite  feeling  ;  his  sense 
of  solidity  of  form  is  very  peculiar,  leading  him  to  dwell  with  great 
delight  on  the  roundings  of  edges  and  angles ;  his  execution  is 
dexterous  and  delicate  ”  ( Modern  Painters,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch. 
vii.  §  35).  Of  his  skill  in  this  respect,  the  present  picture,  painted 
in  1835,  is  a  good  example,  for  “he  had  a  great  gift  of  expressing 
the  ins  and  outs  of  Spanish  balconies  and  roofs,  and  the  hollow 
work  of  complex  tracery.  .  .  .  His  old  painting  of  the  spires  of 
Burgos  Cathedral — of  its  turretted  chapter-house,  the  tombs  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,  etc.,  involved  points  of  interest  and  displays  of 
skill  which  his  later  subjects  seldom  contained  or  admitted”  {Academy 
Notes,  1859,  p.  18). 

Roberts  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  (born  at  Stockbridge,  near 
Edinburgh),  and  showed  early  taste  for  art,  but  his  father  wanted 
him  to  stick  to  the  cobbler’s  last.  As  a  kind  of  compromise,  we  may 
suppose,  he  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  house-painter  and 
decorator.  He  devoted  his  evenings  to  artistic  painting,  and  for 
some  years  divided  his  time  between  house  decorating  and  scene 
painting — appearing  also  sometimes  as  an  actor  in  pantomime.  In 
1820  he  made  Clarkson  Stanfield’s  acquaintance,  and  at  his  advice 
began  exhibiting  as  an  artist.  In  1822  he  moved  to  London,  and 
obtained  appointments  with  Stanfield  as  a  scene  painter.  In 
1826  he  went  to  Normandy,  and  a  picture  of  Rouen  Cathedral  that 
he  exhibited  in  that  year  at  the  Academy  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  as  an  artist.  In  1832-33  he  visited  Spain;  in  1838  the 
East.  The  sketches  made  on  these,  as  on  other  foreign  tours, 
were  afterwards  engraved  in  Landscape  Annuals  and  other  illustrated 
volumes.  In  1831  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  in  1839  A.R.A.,  in  1841  R.A.  ;  and  in  1858  he 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  In  1863 
several  of  his  pictures  were  sold  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Bicknell 
Collection,  and  fetched  five,  and  sometimes  even  ten,  times  the  prices 
he  had  been  paid  for  them  twenty  years  earlier.  He  was  painting  a 
view  of  St.  Paul’s  when  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  died  the 
same  day. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Burgos,  the  capital  of  old  Castile, 
was  commenced  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  not 
completed  till  some  centuries  later.  The  staircase  in  the 
north  transept,  which  forms  the  chief  feature  in  this  picture, 
communicates  with  the  upper  tower ;  for  Burgos  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  originally  crowned 
by  a  castle,  built  at  the  command  of  Alphonso  III.  When  in 
process  of  time  the  Moors  receded  gradually  to  the  south  of 
the  city,  the  higher  parts  were  abandoned  for  a  lower  position 
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towards  the  plain,  so  that  the  street  which  is  now  the  highest 
was  formerly  the  lowest  in  the  place;  and  the  Cathedral  is 
thus  so  situated  that  the  whole  of  the  north  flank  of  the 
edifice,  more  particularly  the  transept  itself,  is  partially  buried 
by  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  while  that  to  the  south  is  clear  and 
overlooks  the  whole  city.  Painted  in  1835. 

401.  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL,  ANTWERP. 

D.  Roberts ,  R.A.  (1796-1864).  See  400. 

“The  church,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  original  church,  which  was  attached 
to  a  Dominican  convent,  was  destroyed  in  1547.  The  marble 
altar  is  by  Pieter  Verbrugghen,  the  younger ;  the  altar-piece, 
by  Cornelis  Cels,  was  painted  in  Rome  in  1807”  (Official 
Catalogue).  Painted  in  1848. 

402.  A  SCENE  FROM  “DON  QUIXOTE.” 

C.  R.  Leslie ,  R.A.  (1794-1859). 

Charles  Robert  Leslie  (father  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.)  is  one 
of  the  best  English  artists  in  that  class  of  genre  painting  which 
concerns  itself,  not  like  Wilkie’s  with  contemporary  life,  but  with 
literary  illustration.  He  had  much  sympathetic  imagination,  enabling 
him  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  authors  he  illustrated  ;  an  unerring 
refinement,  which  kept  him  from  offending  good  taste  ;  and,  above  all, 
great  skill  in  giving  subtleties  of  expression.  “There  has  perhaps 
never  been  a  greater  master  than  Leslie,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “of  the 
phases  of  such  delicate  expression  on  the  human  face  as  may  be 
excited  by  the  slight  passions  and  humours  of  the  drawing-room  or 
boudoir.  .  .  .  His  subtleties  of  expression  are  endlessly  delightful. 

.  .  .  The  more  I  learn  of  art,  the  more  respect  I  feel  for  Mr.  Leslie’s 
painting,  as  such  ;  and  for  the  way  it  brings  out  the  expressional 
result  he  requires.  Given  a  certain  quantity  of  oil-colour,1  to  be  laid 
with  one  touch  of  pencil,  so  as  to  produce  at  once  the  subtlest  and 
largest  expressional  result  possible,  and  there  is  no  man  living  who 
seems  to  me  to  come  at  all  near  to  Mr.  Leslie,  his  work  being,  in 
places,  equal  to  Hogarth  for  decision,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
lighter  and  more  graceful,  Hogarth  always  laying  his  colour  somewhat 
in  daubs  and  spots”  {Academy  Notes,  1855,  p.  30;  1857,  p.  22; 
1859,  p.  19).  These  qualities  he  acquired,  as  James  Smetham 
pointed  out,  by  unremitting  cultivation  of  his  taste.  “  Leslie  was  the 

1  Of  oil-colour  as  a  means  of  conveying  expression,  that  is  ;  not  as 
itself  conveying  a  pleasurable  sensation.  In  the  colour  gift,  in  this  latter 
sense,  Leslie  was  deficient.  “It  is,  of  course,  not  well  coloured,”  says 
Mr.  Ruskin  of  one  of  his  best  works  ;  it  is  “  meagre  and  cold.” 
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type  of  a  painter,  pure  and  simple.  What  did  it  cost  him  ?  It  cost 
him  all  his  time.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a  scholar.  He  read 
Shakespeare,  Smollett,  etc.,  Goldsmith,  Cervantes,  Addison,  the 
Bible.  All  his  subjects  were  got  out  of  these.  His  first  picture  was 
exhibited  when  he  was  twenty-three,  ‘  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to 
Church.’  His  last  of  any  vigour  was  ‘  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  Church,’ 
and  all  the  interval  was  a  placid  seclusion  among  those  few  authors, 
expressing  out  of  them  by  constant  reading  a  few,  very  few,  subjects 
from  each  ;  and  on  this  foundation  all  his  labours  were  built.  .  .  . 
The  time  was  not  bestowed  on  mere  finish ;  it  was  absorbed  in  the 
action  of  consummate  taste  and  judgment  ”  ( Letters  of  James  Smetkam, 
1891,  p.  126;  in  the  same  place  will  be  found  an  appreciation  of 
Leslie’s  domestic  life  and  character).  Besides  his  skill  as  a  painter, 
Leslie  made  claim  to  distinction  as  an  author.  For  three  years  (1848- 
1851)  he  was  Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Academy,  and  he  afterwards 
(1855)  published  his  lectures  under  the  title  of  A  Handbook  for  Young 
Painters.  He  also  wrote  a  well-known  Life  of  Constable  (1845),  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  and  warm  friendship,  and  an  interesting  volume 
of  Autobiographical  Recollections  (edited  by  Tom  Taylor,  i860). 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Leslie,  a  great  painter  of 
literary  illustration,  began  life  as  a  bookseller’s  apprentice.  He  was 
born  in  Clerkenwell,  of  American  parents,  who  returned  when  he 
was  five  to  Philadelphia.  The  circumstances  of  his  call  to  the  career 
of  art  are  not  unlike  those  of  Maclise’s  (see  No.  422).  The  town  of 
Philadelphia  had  gone  mad  over  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  actor, 
G.  G.  Cooke.  By  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  scene  painter,  Leslie 
saw  the  great  man  in  Macbeth ,  and  made  a  likeness  of  him.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Leslie’s  employer,  was  so  much  struck  by  it  that  he  raised  a 
subscription  for  sending  the  young  man  to  study  art  in  Europe.  In 
1 81 1  Leslie  arrived  in  London,  and  entered  the  Academy  Schools. 
He  came  with  plenty  of  introductions,  and  soon  found  himself  among 
friends,  chief  amongst  whom  were  Washington  Irving,  and  Newton 
the  artist.  “Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,”  he  says,  “than  my 
daily  intercourse  at  this  period.  We  visited  in  the  same  families, 
chiefly  Americans  resident  in  London,  and  generally  dined  together  at 
the  York  Chop  House,  in  Wardour  Street.  Delightful  were  our 
excursions  to  Richmond  or  Greenwich,  or  to  some  suburban  fair,  on 
the  top  of  a  coach.”  In  1821  Leslie  was  elected  A.R.A.,  in  1826 
R.A.  In  1825  he  had  married,  and  in  1833  the  prospect  of  a  settled 
income  induced  him  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Professor  of  Drawing 
at  the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  New  York.  After  five 
months,  however,  he  returned  to  London,  and  continued  to  contribute 
regularly  to  the  Academy  exhibitions.  He  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  all  the  artists  and  connoisseurs  of  the  day — such  as  Wilkie, 
Constable,  Stothard,  Turner,  Sidney  Smith,  and  Rogers ;  whilst  his 
chief  patron  was  Lord  Egremont.  T.  here  are  pleasant  anecdotes  of 
his  visits  to  Lord  Egremont  at  Petworth,  both  in  his  own  Auto¬ 
biography  and  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Dilecta  (contributed  by  his  elder  son, 
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R.  C.  Leslie).  Very  pleasant,  too,  are  the  glimpses  of  Leslie’s  home 
life,  of  his  quiet  little  house  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  of  his  affection  for 
his  children,  and  his  love  of  flowers.  “  He  had  a  very  pretty  habit,” 
says  his  son,  G.  D.  Leslie,  “of  going  into  the  garden  before  breakfast 
and  picking  either  a  honeysuckle  or  a  rose — his  favourite  flowers — 
and  putting  them  in  a  glass  on  the  mantel-shelf  in  his  painting-room. 
I  hardly  ever  saw  his  room  in  the  summer  without  these  flowers.” 

* 

This  picture,  exhibited  in  1844,  is  a  repetition  (for  Mr. 
Vernon),  with  some  slight  alterations,  of  a  picture  painted  for 
Lord  Egremont,  and  exhibited  in  1824,  when  the  following 
quotation  was  affixed — 

“First  and  foremost  I  must  tell  you  I  look  on  my  master,  Don 
Quixote,  to  be  no  better  than  a  downright  madman,  though  some¬ 
times  he  will  stumble  upon  a  parcel  of  sayings  so  quaint  and  so  lightly 
put  together,  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  mend  them ;  but  in 
the  main,  I  cannot  beat  it  out  of  my  noddle  but  that  he  is  as  mad  as 
a  March  hare.  Now  because  I  am  pretty  confident  of  knowing  his 
blind  side,  whatever  crotchets  come  into  my  crown,  though  without 
either  head  or  tail,  yet  can  I  make  them  pass  on  him  for  gospel. 
Such  was  the  answer  to  his  letter  and  another  sham  that  I  put  upon 
him  the  other  day,  and  is  not  in  print  yet,  touching  my  lady  Dulcinea’s 
enchantment ;  for  you  must  know,  between  you  and  I,  she  is  no 
more  enchanted  than  the  man  in  the  moon  ”  (Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  xxxiii.,  Shelton’s  translation). 

“  In  the  expressions  of  the  actors,”  says  Tom  Taylor,  “  the 
painter  has  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene.  Sancho,  half- 
shrewd,  half-obtuse,  takes  the  duchess  into  his  confidence, 
with  a  finger  laid  along  his  nose  ;  his  way  of  sitting  shows 
that  he  is  on  a  style  of  seat  he  is  unused  to.  Chantrey  (the 
sculptor)  sat  to  Leslie  for  the  expression  of  the  Sancho,  and 
his  hearty  sense  of  humour  qualified  him  to  embody  the 
character  well.  The  duchess’s  enjoyment  breaks  through  the 
habitual  restraint  of  her  high  breeding  and  the  grave  courtesy 
of  her  Spanish  manners  in  the  sweetest  half-smile — a  triumph 
of  subtle  expression.  The  sour  and  literal  Doha  Rodriguez  is 
evidently  not  forgetful  how  Sancho,  on  his  arrival,  had  desired 
her  to  have  a  care  of  Dapple.  The  mirth  of  the  whispering 
waiting-maid  culminates  in  the  broad  sunshiny  grin  of  the 
mulatto  -  woman.  All  the  accessories  are  painted  with  the 
nicest  sense  of  propriety.  Petworth  was  a  treasure  house  to 
Leslie  of  old-world  wealth  in  furniture,  jewellery,  china,  and 
toilet  ornaments  ;  and  during  his  visits  there  he  made  careful 
and  numerous  studies  of  such  objects.” 
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403.  UNCLE  TOBY  AND  WIDOW  WADMAN. 

C.  R.  Leslie ,  R.A.  (1794-1859).  See  402. 

A  scene  from  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy.  Behind  hangs  a 
plan  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  widow  Wadrnan  has  also  a  plan  of 
campaign — for  capturing  Uncle  Toby  in  his  sentry  box — 

“  ‘  I  am  half  distracted,  Captain  Shandy,’  said  Mrs.  Wadman, 
holding  up  her  cambric-handkerchief  to  her  left  eye,  as  she  approach’d 
the  door  of  my  Uncle  Toby’s  sentry-box  ;  ‘a  mote,  or  sand,  or  some¬ 
thing,  I  know  not  what,  has  got  into  this  eye  of  mine  ;  do  look  into 
it :  it  is  not  in  the  white.’  ...  I  see  him  yonder,  with  his  pipe 
pendulous  in  his  hand,  and  the  ashes  falling  out  of  it, — looking,  and 
looking, — then  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  again,  with  twice  the 
good  nature  that  ever  Galileo  looked  for  a  spot  in  the  sun.  .  .  .  ‘  I 
protest,  madam,’  said  my  Uncle  Toby,  ‘  I  can  see  nothing  whatever  in 
your  eye.’ — ‘It  is  not  in  the  white,’  said  Mrs.  Wadman.  My  Uncle 
Toby  looked  with  might  and  main  into  the  pupil.” 

“  Inimitable  Jack  Bannister,”  says  Tom  Taylor,  “one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  actors,  most  genial  of  companions  and  kindest 
of  men,  and  a  genuine  lover  of  art  into  the  bargain,  sat  for 
the  Uncle  Toby  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  model 
for  him.  This  picture  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of 
Leslie’s  perfect  taste.  In  his  hands  the  widow  becomes  so 
lovable  a  person  that  we  overlook  the  fierceness  of  the  amorous 
siege  she  is  laying  to  Uncle  Toby’s  heart ;  while  Uncle  Toby 
himself  is  so  thoroughly  the  gentleman — so  unmistakably 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  and  single  -  hearted  —  that  the 
humour  of  the  situation  seems  filtered  of  all  its  grossness.” 
Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1831. 

404.  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE. 

Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  (1793-1867). 

William  Clarkson  Stanfield  is  remarkable  as  amongst  the  first  of 
our  painters  to  introduce  that  faithful  painting  of  ships  and  shipping 
which  has  ever  since  distinguished  the  English  School.  He  differs 
from  the  painters  of  earlier  schools  in  his  thorough  knowledge  both 
of  the  sea  itself  and  of  ships  ;  whilst  he  differs  from  Turner  in  missing 
somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  the  sea,1  and  from  later 

1  “He  is,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “a  definer,  as  opposed  to  Copley  Field¬ 
ing,  because,  though  like  all  other  moderns,  he  paints  cloud  and  storm, 
he  will  generally  paint  all  the  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship,  rather  than 
merely  her  black  bows  glooming  through  the  foam  ;  and  all  the  rocks  on 
a  hillside,  rather  than  the  blue  outline  of  the  hill  through  the  mist  [Modern 
Painters ,  vol.  iv.  pt.  v.  ch.  iv.  §2  n.) 
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painters,  like  Henry  Moore,  in  missing  somewhat  of  the  sea-colour. 

lie  is,  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “the  leader  of  the  English  Realists,  and 
perhaps  among  the  more  remarkable  of  his  characteristics  is  the  look 
of  common  sense  and  rationality  which  his  compositions  will  always 
bear,  when  opposed  to  any  kind  of  affectation.  He  appears  to  think 
of  no  other  artist.  What  he  has  learned,  has  been  from  his  own 
acquaintance  with,  and  affection  for,  the  steep  hills  and  deep  sea  ;  and 
his  modes  of  treatment  are  alike  removed  from  sketchiness  or  incom¬ 
pletion,  and  fiom  exaggeration  or  effort”  {Modem  Painters,  vol.  i. 
pt.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii.  §  36).  He  is  thus  taken  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  the 
typical  instance  of  a  “modern  painter”  of  marine  subjects,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  ignorance  of  sea  form  amongst  the  old  masters. 
“  The  works  of  Stanfield,  evidently  and  at  all  times,  proceed  from  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  has  both  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  means  and  principles  of  art.  .  .  . 
The  local  colour  of  Stanfield’s  sea  is  singularly  true  and  powerful,  and 
entirely  independent  of  any  tricks  of  chiaroscuro.  .  .  .  His  surface  is 


at  once  lustrous,  transparent,  and  accurate  to  a  hair’s-breadth  in  every 
curve  ;  and  he  is  entirely  independent  of  dark  skies,  deep  blues, 
driving  spray,  or  any  other  means  of  concealing  want  of  form,  or 
atoning  for  it.  He  fears  no  difficulty,  desires  no  assistance,  takes  his 
sea  in  open  daylight,  under  general  sunshine,  and  paints  the  element 
in  its  pure  colour  and  complete  forms.”  And  thus  “one  work  of 
Stanfield  alone  presents  us  with  as  much  concentrated  knowledge  of 
sea  and  sky,  as,  diluted,  would  have  lasted  any  of  the  old  masters  his 
life.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Stanfield’s  pictures,  though  correct, 
are  wanting  in  charm.  His  architecture,  for  instance,  is  “admirably 
drawn  but  commonly  wanting  in  colour.”  His  sky  is  “apt  to  be 
cold  and  uninventive,  always  well  drawn,  but  with  a  kind  of  hesitation 
in  the  clouds  whether  it  is  to  be  fair  or  foul  weather;  they  having 
neither  the  joyfulness  of  rest  nor  the  majesty  of  storm.  Their  colour 
is  apt  also  to  verge  on  a  morbid  purple,”  and  generally,  he  is  “want¬ 
ing  in  impressiveness  ”  ( Modern  Painters ,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  sec.  iii.  ch.  iii. 
§  27,  sec.  v.  ch.  ii.  §§  10,  11). 

The  correctness  of  Stanfield’s  painting  of  the  sea  was  based  on 
personal  knowledge.  He  was  born  of  Irish  parents  at  Sunderland, 
and  commenced  life  as  a  sailor.  When  he  was  still  quite  young  he 
met  with  an  accident  which  disabled  him  from  active  service  ;  and, 
forming  at  the  same  time  an  acquaintance  with  Douglas  Jerrold,  he 
was  employed  to  paint  the  scenes  for  Jerrold’s  theatrical  entertainments. 
In  1818  he  was  appointed  scene  painter  at  the  old  “Royalty,”  a 
sailor  s  theatre.  Subsequently  he  held  similar  appointments  with 
David  Roberts  (see  400)  at  the  “Coburg”  in  Lambeth,  and  finally  at 
Drury  Lane,  where  his  drop  scenes  were  much  admired.  He  soon, 
however,  began  to  exhibit  pictures,  and  brought  back  sketches  from 
journeys  to  Italy  and  Holland,  which  he  alternated  with  purely  marine 
pictures.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1832,  and  R.A.  in  1835  ;  and 
from  the  latter  year  to  his  death  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the 
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Academy.  He  was  in  request  too  for  annuals  and  similar  publications 
which  were  then  in  vogue,  whilst  his  friendship  with  Jerrold  and 
Dickens  threw  him  so  much  into  literary  and  artistic  circles  that  he 
came,  it  has  been  said,  to  take  the  position  as  a  painter  of  the  sea  that 
Landseer  took,  about  the  same  time,  as  a  painter  of  animals. 

A  good  specimen  of  Stanfield’s  “true  salt,  serviceable,  un¬ 
sentimental  sea.”  Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1844* 

405.  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR.  (Oct.  21,  1805). 

Clarkson  Stanfield ',  R.A.  (1 793- 1 867).  See  404. 

A  sketch  for  the  large  picture  which  the  artist  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  paint  for  the  Senior  United  Service  Club.  “  The 
picture  represents  the  centre  of  the  combined  fleet,  at  half-past 
two  o’clock,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  Lord  Nelson 
received  his  death-wound.  The  Victory ,  the  ship  which  bore 
his  Lordship’s  flag,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  fire  from  four  of 
the  enemy’s  ships,  is  in  the  act  of  disengaging  herself  from  the 
Redoubtable ,  a  French  74,  at  that  time  lashed  alongside  the 
Temeraire ,  a  British  98,  and  at  the  moment  the  Fougueux , 
another  French  74,  became  the  prize  of  the  latter.  On  the 
left  of  the  spectator  is  Vice-Admiral  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign ,  with  her  prize,  the  Santa  Anna,  totally  dismasted, 
and  the  other  ships  of  the  lee  division.  On  the  right  of  the 
Victory  is  the  Bucentaur,  a  French  80,  Admiral  Villeneuve’s, 
with  her  main  and  mizen  masts  shot  away,  and  the  Santissima 
Trinidad ,  a  Spanish  four-decker,  both  ships  unmanageable 
wrecks”  (Royal  Academy  Catalogue ,  1836). 

406.  THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 

Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  (1793-1867).  See  404. 

This  picture,  like  the  same  painter’s  Venice,  is  deficient  in 
the  charm  of  colouring  which  is  the  glory  of  Como  (contrast 
in  this  respect  No.  1205).  The  scene  is  that  described  in 
Rogers’s  Italy — 

.  .  .  and  now  the  purple  mists 
Rise  like  a  curtain  ;  now  the  sun  looks  out, 

Filling,  o’erflowing  with  his  glorious  light 
This  noble  amphitheatre  of  hills  ; 

And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor  sea 
Numberless  barks,  from  Milan,  from  Pavia  ; 

Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  rest ; 
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Lading,  unlading,  at  that  small  port-town 

Under  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 

And  long  flat  roofs,  just  such  as  Caspar  drew, 

Caught  by  a  sun-beam  starting  through  a  cloud, 

A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life, 

And  doubled  by  reflection. 

407.  VENICE:  THE  CANAL  OF  THE  GIUDECCA. 

Clarkson  Stanfield ,  R.A.  (1793-1867).  See  404. 

The  canal  is  that  separating  the  main  city  of  Venice  from 
the  Giudecca,  a  crescent-shaped  island  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  number  of  Jews  who  lived  upon  it,  and  now  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  citizens.  The  quay  on  the  Venice  side  of 
the  canal  is  the  “Fondamenta  delle  Zattere”;  the  church  is 
that  of  “  Sta.  Maria  del  Rosario.”1  This  part  of  Venice  is 
largely  given  up  to  shipping,  the  canal  being  that  in  which 
most  of  the  large  trading  vessels  lie  at  anchor.  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  away  to  the  west,  is  a  distant  view  of  the  Alps  ;  but 
Stanfield’s  picture,  though  in  other  respects  very  accurate  in 
its  detail,  its  uncharacteristic  in  colour,  and  gives  neither  the 
opalescent  hues  of  Venetian  atmosphere  nor  the  deep  blues 
and  reds  of  Venetian  distances.  The  visitor  will  find  it  in¬ 
structive  to  compare  this  picture  with  Turner’s  in  the  National 
Gallery,  No.  534.  Painted  in  1836. 

422.  THE  PLAY  SCENE  IN  “  HAMLET.” 

Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.  (1806-1870). 

“  Maclise,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  “was  the  ‘great  artist’  of  his  age, 
and  covered  acres  of  canvas.  He  executed  frescoes  on  public  build¬ 
ings,  huge  historical  compositions,  cartoons,  easel  pictures,  great  and 
small,  portraits,  water-colour  drawings,  and  illustrations  ”  ( Fifty  Years 
of  British  Art ,  p.  16).  His  studio  was  the  resort  of  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  influence,  and  it  was  at  the  special  request  of  the  Prince 
Consort  that  in  1859  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of 
executing  a  series  of  pictures  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Westminster. 
During  eight  years  Maclise  worked  away  unceasingly  in  that  “gloomy 
hall,”  but  owing  to  a  subsequent  alteration  of  the  plans  only  two  of 
his  designs  were  executed.  Maclise  was  on  intimate  terms,  too,  with 


1  In  some  descriptions  called  the  “Church  of  the  Jesuits.”  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  Church  of  the  Jesuits  ( Gesuiti )  is  in  a  different  part  of 
Venice  altogether — on  the  Fondamenta  Nuova.  This  church  on  the  canal 
of  the  Giudecca  stands  on  the  site  of  a  church  built  in  1493  by  the  Gesuati , 
a  distinct  religious  society  which  was  suppressed  in  1668. 
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many  of  the  literary  men  of  his  time,  especially  Forster  and  Dickens, 
the  latter  of  whom,  speaking  at  the  Academy  Dinner  a  few  days 
after  Maclise’s  death,  pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his  talents  and 
character  :  “Of  his  prodigious  fertility  of  mind  and  wonderful  wealth 
of  intellect,  I  may  confidently  assert  that  they  would  have  made  him, 
if  he  had  been  so  minded,  at  least  as  great  a  writer  as  he  was  a  painter. 
The  gentlest  and  most  modest  of  men  ;  the  freest  as  to  his  generous 
appreciation  of  young  aspirants  ;  and  the  frankest  and  largest-hearted 
as  to  his  peers.”  Of  Maclise’s  influence  upon  young  artists  of  his 
time,  Mr.  Frith  tell  us  in  his  Atitobiography  (vol.  i.  ch.  xi.),  “My 
admiration  for  Maclise,”  he  says,  “  scarcely  stopped  short  of  worship  ”  ; 
whilst  he  recalls  another  young  artist-friend’s  saying  :  “  Maclise  is  out 
and  away  the  greatest  artist  that  ever  lived.  There  isn’t  an  old 
master  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him  ;  and  if  I  could  only  get  some  of 
his  worse  qualities  into  my  pictures  I  should  be  satisfied.”  What  these 
bad  qualities  were  Mr.  Frith  goes  on  to  explain  :  “  Under  happier 
circumstances  I  have  always  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  Maclise 
would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  artists  that  ever  lived,  if  his  birth 
had  been  put  back  two  or  three  centuries,  and  he  had  been  coerced, 
as  the  great  masters  were,  and  subjected  to  a  seven  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  one  of  the  old  Venetians.  Instead  of  such  mediaeval  training, 
after  a  perfunctory  education  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  bright  young 
fellow  was  left  to  his  own  unaided  efforts.  His  great  natural  powers 
betrayed  him  ;  he  painted  huge  compositions  of  figures  without  using 
models.  His  sense  of  colour,  never  very  strong,  was  destroyed  by 
his  constant  indulgence  in  the  baleful  practice  of  painting  without  nature 
before  him.  His  eyes,  as  he  told  me  himself,  saw  the  minutest  details 
at  distances  impossible  to  ordinary  vision.1  He  was  evidently  proud 
of  his  eyes,  and  he  indulged  them  to  the  utter  destruction  of  ‘  breadth  ’ 
in  his  pictures.  As  to  colour,  he  gave  it  up  altogether ;  and  when 
any  reference  was  made  to  the  old  masters  or  the  National  Gallery, 
Maclise  expressed  his  contempt  in  much  the  same  words  as  those  of 
another  mistaken  clever  R.A. ,  who  would  ‘like  to  burn  them  all  from 
Moscow  to  Madrid.’”  The  absence  of  truth  and  nature  in  Maclise’s 
colouring  of  flesh  will  be  obvious  to  any  spectator  as  soon  as  it  is 
pointed  out.  Another  defect  on  which  Mr.  Ruskin  lays  stress  is 
Maclise’s  painting  of  hair  (a  defect  conspicuous  both  in  Ophelia  here  and 
in  the  Countess  in  the  next  picture) :  “  If  Mr.  Maclise  looks  fairly,  and 

1  “  I  have  heard  it  said,”  wrote  Mr.  Ruskin  ( Academy  Notes,  1857, 
p.  11),  “  that  Mr.  Maclise  is  singularly  far-sighted,  and  draws  more 
decisively  than  other  painters,  in  the  belief  that  he  sees  more  clearly.  But 
though  his  sight  had  the  range  of  the  eagle’s,  and  clearness  of  the  lynx’s  ; 
though  it  were  as  manifold  as  a  dragon-fly's  and  as  manageable  as  a 
chameleon’s, — there  is  a  limit  to  his  sight,  as  to  all  our  sights.  .  .  .  And, 
as  far  as  in  his  pictures  I  am  able  to  compare  his  power  of  sight  with  that  of 
other  people,  he  appears  to  see,  not  more,  but  a  great  deal  less,  than  the 
world  in  general.  .  .  .  All  natural  objects  are  confused  to  us,  however 
near,  however  distant,  because  all  are  infinite.” 
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without  any  previous  prejudice,  at  a  girl’s  hair,  however  close  to  him, 
and  however  carefully  curled,  he  will  find  that  it  verily  does  not  look 
like  a  piece  of  wood  carved  into  scrolls,  and  French-polished  after¬ 
wards.  ...  It  is  not  often  that  I  plead  for  any  imitation  of  the  work 
of  bygone  days,  but,  very  seriously,  I  think  no  pupil  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  examination  ordeal  of  our  school  of  painting  until  he  had 
copied,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  a  lock  of  hair  by  Correggio.  Once 
let  him  do  that  with  any  tolerable  success,  and  he  would  know  to  the 
end  of  his  life  both  what  the  word  ‘  painting  ’  meant,  and  with  what 
flowing  light  and  golden  honour  the  Maker  of  the  human  form  has 
crowned  its  power,  and  veiled  its  tenderness”  ( Academy  Notes,  1857, 
pp.  12,  13).  To  Maclise’s  absence  of  truth  must  be  added  a  certain 
lack  of  distinction  and  a  stageyness  which  make  his  Shakespearean 
pictures  unpleasant  to  those  familiar  with  the  poet.1  There  is  much 
truth  in  some  advice  which  Sir  George  Beaumont  once  gave  to  Haydon. 
“For  my  part,”  he  said,  “I  have  always  doubted  the  prudence  of 
painting  from  poets.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  painting  from 
Shakespeare,  when  you  not  only  have  the  powerful  productions  of  his 
mind’s  pencil  to  contend  with,  but  also  the  perverted  representations 
of  the  theatres.”  The  “perverted  representations”  in  this  case  are 
hardly  those  of  the  stage  ;  it  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by 
such  actresses  as  Miss  Ellen  Terry  that  makes  Maclise’s  wooden 
figures  additionally  unsatisfying. 

Mr.  Frith  attributes  Maclise’s  defects,  we  have  seen,  to  his  too 
scanty  training  and  too  quick  success.  He  was,  indeed,  no  more  than 
nineteen2  when  he  made  a  happy  hit  with  a  drawing  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  then  on  a  visit  to  Cork,  which  attracted  the  poet’s  attention  and 
induced  Maclise  to  open  a  studio.  He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  at  Cork,  and  had  a  respectable  education  in  that  town, 
being  particularly  distinguished  for  proficiency  in  English  literature  and 
history.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  bank,  but  found  time  to  learn  some 
anatomy  at  a  surgeon’s.  By  1827  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  go 
over  to  London  and  join  the  Academy  Schools.  Next  year  he  made 
another  hit  with  a  sketch  of  Charles  Kean  (the  younger),  taken  at  a 
Drury  Lane  “first  night.”  At  the  Academy  Schools  he  carried 
everything  before  him,  and  in  1829  the  first  picture  he  exhibited — a 
“  Malvolio  ”  (of  which  423  is  a  replica) — brought  him  at  once  into 
fashion.  From  that  year  onwards  he  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the 
Academy,  often  sending  six  or  seven  pictures  in  one  year.  He  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1834,  and  R.A.  in  1840.  His  labours  in  West- 


1  “Nothing,  perhaps,  can  more  completely  demonstrate  the  total 
ignorance  of  the  public  of  all  that  is  great  or  valuable  in  Shakespeare 
than  their  universal  admiration  of  Maclise’s  Hamlet  ”  ( Modern  Painters , 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  sec.  i.  ch.  i.  §2  n.) 

2  Or,  according  to  his  own  account,  fourteen.  Maclise  used  to  say  he 
was  born  in  18 11  ;  but  the  register  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cork 
fixes  1806  as  the  date. 
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minster  Hall  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  health,  and  the  death  of  his  sister, 
who  kept  his  house,  in  1 865 ,  further  shattered  him.  He  declined  the 
Presidency  of  the  Academy  in  that  year,  and  five  years  later  died  of 
acute  pneumonia  at  his  house  in  Cheyne  Walk. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1842  : — 

The  play’s  the  thing 
Wherein  I’ll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

The  play  being  enacted  in  the  background  shows  the  act  of 
murder  by  pouring  poison  into  the  ear — “’tis  a  knavish  piece 
of  work,”  Hamlet  had  explained  to  the  king,  his  uncle,  “but 
what  of  that  ?  your  majesty  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it 
touches  us  not :  let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are 
unwrung.”  And  the  galled  jade  does  wince ;  very  palpably, 
as  Hamlet  lying  in  front  and  intently  observing  sees  full  well ; 
behind  Ophelia,  who  is  seated  on  the  left,  is  Horatio,  watching 
the  king  also,  as  Hamlet  had  bidden  him — 

Hamlet  to  Horatio.  There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father’s  death  : 

I  prithee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  afoot, 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  my  uncle  .  .  . 

. Give  him  heedful  note  ; 

For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face. 

Macready,  the  actor,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  this 
picture  of  the  scene  by  his  friend  Maclise,  passed  a  curious 
criticism  upon  it.  “To  Maclise”;  he  writes  in  his  Diary 
(April  5,  1842),  “and  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  his  grand 
picture  of  Hamlet,  which  was  splendid  in  colour  and  general 
effect.  With  some  of  the  details  (!)  I  did  not  quite  agree, 
particularly  the  two  personages,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia.”  This 
is  praising  a  picture  of  Hamlet  “  with  Hamlet  left  out.”  But 
indeed  the  figure  of  Hamlet  here  is  entirely  without  any 
suggestion  of  that  subtle  mixture  of  jesting  madness  with  grim 
earnest,  of  sickly  irresolution  with  righteous  anger,  which  is 
the  point  of  the  character  ;  whilst  in  Maclise’s  Ophelia  there 
is  nothing,  surely,  either  of  the  charm  which  makes  her 
weakness  the  more  pitiable,  or  the  passion  which  makes  her 
subsequent  madness  explicable. 
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423.  MALVOLIO  AND  THE  COUNTESS. 

Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.  (1806-1870).  See  422. 

From  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Night ,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 
Olivia — whose  “  red  and  white  ”  the  painter  has  hardly  fol¬ 
lowed  “Nature’s  cunning  hand”  in  “laying  on” — is  seated  in 
her  garden,  thinking  sadly  of  her  unrequited  love  for  Viola. 
Her  maid  Maria  stands  behind  her,  chuckling  over  the  trick 
she  has  played  upon  Malvolio,  Olivia’s  steward,  by  bidding 
him,  in  a  letter  pretending  to  be  from  her  mistress,  come  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  “remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings  and  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered.”  “Yond 
gull  Malvolio  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  Maria 
dropped  to  betray  him  :  he  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines 
than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
Indies  ” — 

Olivia.  How  now,  Malvolio  ! 

Malvolio.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho. 

Olivia.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter  with 
thee  ? 

Afalvolio.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs. 

Olivia.  God  comfort  thee  !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so  and  kiss 
thy  hand  so  oft  ? 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1840. 

424.  IN  A  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE. 

Solomon  A.  Hart ,  R.A.  (1806-1881). 

Hart,  a  native  of  Plymouth  and  a  Jew  by  race,  was  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith,  and  began  his  professional  career  as  a  miniature  painter. 
The  present  picture,  painted  in  1830,  was  one  of  his  earliest  subject 
pictures.  He  was  elected  A. R.A.  in  1836,  and  R.A.  in  1840.  “  His 

acquaintance  with  the  history  and  technical  practice  of  his  art  was  very 
considerable,  and  from  1854  to  1863  he  succeeded  Leslie  as  Professor 
of  Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1865  he  was  elected  Librarian 
to  the  same  institution,  an  office  which  he  held  until  the  close  of  his 
life,  discharging  its  duties  with  zeal  and  ability.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  to  his  untiring  energy  in  the  acquisition  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  publications,  whether  English  or  foreign,  bearing  on  the 
subject,  the  Royal  Academy  owes  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  its 
present  library.  For  some  years  he  was  Curator  of  the  pictures  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  Art  Examiners  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington.”  (Official  Catalogue.) 
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“  The  five  books  of  Moses,  here  called  the  Law,  contained 
fifty-three  sections,  so  that  by  reading  one  on  each  Sabbath, 
and  two  in  one  day,  they  read  through  the  whole  in  the  course 
of  a  year;  finishing  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (in  October), 
which  they  called  the  Rejoicing  of  the  Law.  The  Jewish 
doctors,  to  show  their  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  always 
stood  when  they  read  them,  but  when  they  taught  the  people 
they  sat  down  ”  (Burder’s  Orietital  Customs').  Painted  in 
1830. 

426.  THE  TRUANT. 

Thomas  Webster ,  R.A.  (1 800-1886). 

Webster  was  born  in  Pimlico  and  brought  up  at  Windsor,  his  father 
holding  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  George  III.  Having 
shown  an  early  taste  for  music,  he  was  placed  in  the  choir  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  a  few  years  after  Callcott.  He  determined, 
however,  to  become  a  painter,  and  in  1825  entered  the  Academy 
Schools.  He  soon  made  a  hit  with  his  village  scenes,  the  style  of 
genre  to  which  he  remained  faithful  throughout  his  long  life.  He  was 
elected  A.R. A.  in  1840,  and  R.A.  in  1846.  “Men  of  my  genera¬ 
tion,”  says  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  “have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
kindly  face,  the  long  snow-white  hair,  of  a  veteran  artist  who,  from 
time  to  time,  would  emerge  from  his  retreat  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent, 
and  make  his  appearance  at  the  Royal  Academy  amongst  men  who 
might  have  been  his  children.  .  .  .  There  was  a  beautiful  soul  in 
the  old  man,  a  spirit  of  extreme  purity  and  kindliness,  of  sincere  love 
for  the  humble  virtues  and  simple  joys  which  he  depicted.  .  .  .  His 
art  has  a  neatness  and  precision,  a  limpid  translucent  quality  of 
colour  which  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  conception  ” 
[Fifty  years  of  British  Art ,  p.  18). 

This  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1836,  depicts 

.  .  .  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school. — As  you  Like  It,  Act  ii.  Sc.  7. 

427.  A  DAME’S  SCHOOL. 

T.  Webster ,  R.A.  (1800-1886). 

In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire, 

Embowered  in  trees  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 

There  dwells  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name, 

Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame  : 
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They,  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 

Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame, 

And  ofttimes  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconned,  are  sorely  shent. 

Shenstone. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1845. 

429.  THE  PATHWAY  TO  THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH. 

Thomas  Creswick,  R.A.  (1811-1869). 

Creswick — a  native  of  Sheffield,  who  settled  in  London  and  had  a 
career  of  uniform  success  as  a  landscape  painter,  broken  only  by  some 
years  of  heart  disease  at  the  end — is  entitled  to  particular  mention  as 
having  in  his  early  practice  set  an  example,  then  much  needed,  of 
diligent  sketching  out  of  doors.  To  this  practice  must  be  attributed 
his  success  in  rendering  such  sunny  aspects  of  woodland  England  as 
we  see  in  this  picture.  Mr.  Ruskin  instances  Creswick  as  a  typical 
‘  ‘  modern  painter  ”  not  of  the  first  class,  in  the  faithfulness  of  his  study 
from  nature,  in  contrast  to  the  conventional  untruthfulness  in  old 
masters  such  as  Poussin.  Creswick’s  is  “the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  sought  earnestly  for  truth  :  and  who,  with  one  thought  or  memory 
of  nature  in  his  heart,  could  look  at  the  two  landscapes,  and  receive 
Poussin’s  with  ordinary  patience  ?  .  .  .  Creswick  has  sweet  feeling, 
and  tries  for  the  real  green  too,  but,  from  want  of  science  in  his 
shadows,  ends  in  green  paint  instead  of  green  light  ”  ( Modern 
Painters ,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  sec.  vi.  ch.  i.  §§  20,  34). 

A  young  girl  pauses  at  the  stile — 

The  “  why”  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church. 

Painted  in  1839. 

430.  DOCTOR  JOHNSON  IN  LORD  CHESTER¬ 

FIELD’S  ANTE-ROOM.1 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A .  (1816-1879). 

Edward  Matthew  Ward,  a  nephew,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of  Horace 
and  James  Smith  (the  authors  of  Rejected  Addresses),  was  born  in 


1  This  picture  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  first  exhibition. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  a  Johnson  picture,  which  was  also  one  of 
Mr.  Frith’s  great  successes.  This  was  the  “Before  Dinner  at  Boswell’s 
Lodgings,”  which  was  exhibited  in  1868  and  sold  in  1875  for  ^4567,  the 
largest  price  ever  paid  at  that  time  for  a  picture  by  a  living  artist. 
“  There  was  a  period  in  English  history,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson  ( Fifty  Years 
of  English  Art ,  p.  22),  “when  the  great  lexicographer  held  the  same 
position  with  artists  that  trumps  do  with  whist  players  ;  the  rule  was,  when 
in  doubt  about  a  subject,  play  Dr.  Johnson.” 
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Pimlico,  and  entered  the  Academy  Schools  in  1835.  In  1836  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  years,  afterwards  study¬ 
ing  fresco  painting  under  Cornelius  at  Munich.  This  study  served 
him  in  good  stead  when,  in  1852,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  eight 
historical  frescoes  for  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
present  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1845,  and  secured 
him  his  election  as  A.R.A.  in  the  following  year.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  R.A.  Ward  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Frith,  who  says  of  him  that 
he  was  “a  well-read  man,  an  admirable  talker,  and  a  wonderful 
mimic.”  For  some  years,  however,  before  his  death  he  was  subject 
to  intense  depression  of  spirits,  which  culminated  in  insanity.  “He 
did  not  lack  talent,  but,  unfortunately,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
technique,  his  painting  exhibits  all  the  defects  commonly  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  the  epoch  ;  it  is  heavy,  without  solidity,  while  its  colour  is 
depressingly  sombre”  (Chesneau  ;  The  English  School,  p.  104  n.). 

An  incident  founded  on  Lord  Chesterfield’s  neglect  of  John¬ 
son  during  the  progress  of  his  Dictionary,  the  first  prospectus 
of  which  he  had  dedicated  to  his  lordship.  “  The  world  has 
been  for  many  years  amused,”  wrote  Boswell  in  his  Life  of 
fohnson ,  “  with  a  story  confidently  told,  and  as  confidently  re¬ 
peated  with  additional  circumstances,  that  a  sudden  disgust 
was  taken  by  Johnson  upon  occasion  of  his  being  one  day  kept 
long  in  waiting  in  his  lordship’s  ante-chamber,  for  which  the 
reason  assigned  was  that  he  had  company  with  him  ■  and  that 
at  last,  when  the  door  opened,  out  walked  Colley  Cibber  ;  and 
that  Johnson  was  so  violently  provoked  when  he  found  for 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  excluded,  that  he  went  away  in  a 
passion,  and  never  would  return.”  Johnson’s  own  reference  to 
the  incident  is  contained  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote,  on  the 
completion  of  the  Dictionary,  to  Lord  Chesterfield  :  “  Seven 
years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your  out¬ 
ward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door  ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to 
a  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I 
did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before.”  Notice  the 
various  devices  by  which  the  painter  embodies  Johnson’s  sense 
of  disgust.  The  waiting  is  tedious  :  one  of  Johnson’s  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune  is  yawning,  another  winding  up  his 
watch.  Yet  the  indignity  is  greater  for  Johnson  than  for  any 
other  of  my  lord’s  petitioners  ;  he  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  ; 
whilst  those  who  have  been  preferred  to  him  regard  him  with 
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the  insolent  curiosity  of  coxcombs.  Exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1845. 


431.  THE  DISGRACE  OF  LORD  CLARENDON. 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  (1816-1879).  See  430. 

A  sketch  for  the  picture  in  Lord  Northwick’s  Collection, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1846.  The  scene  is 
the  departure  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord 
Chancellor  under  Charles  II.,  after  his  last  interview  with  the 
king  at  Whitehall  Palace,  1667.  Clarendon  was  at  the  time 
the  best  hated  man  in  the  country.  The  king  hated  him  for 
his  stubborn  opposition  to  the  royal  usurpations  ;  the  Commons 
hated  him  for  his  equally  stubborn  opposition  to  any  extension 
of  their  prerogatives  ;  whilst  the  court  hated  him  for  the 
austerity  of  his  morals.  “  He  missed  no  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  his  scorn  of  the  mimics,  revellers,  and  courtesans  who 
crowded  the  palace,  and  the  admonitions  which  he  addressed 
to  the  king  himself  were  very  sharp,  and,  what  Charles  dis¬ 
liked  still  more,  very  long.”  Hence  it  was  that  the  king  de¬ 
termined  to  dismiss  him,  and  the  Commons  to  impeach  him. 
He  has  now  been  in  to  plead  his  cause  in  vain  with  the  king, 
and  is  descending  the  garden  steps,  on  his  way  to  fly  the 
country.  The  retiring  figure  in  the  middle  distance,  of  which 
the  back  only  is  seen,  represents  the  king.  Various  courtiers, 
among  whom  is  conspicuous  the  king’s  mistress,  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  are  in  the  balcony,  exulting  in  the  disgrace  of  the  fallen 
minister.  “This  day,”  writes  Pepys  {Diary,  August  27, 
1667),  “Mr.  Pierce,  the  surgeon,  was  with  me,  and  tells  me 
how  this  business  of  my  Lord  Chancellor’s  was  certainly  de¬ 
signed  in  my  Lady  Castlemaine’s  chamber,  and  fhat  when  he 
went  from  the  king  on  Monday  morning  she  was  in  bed 
(though  about  twelve  o’clock),  and  ran  out  in  her  smock  into 
her  aviary  looking  into  White  Hall  garden,  and  thither  her 
woman  brought  her  her  nightgown,  and  stood  blessing  herself 
at  the  old  man’s  going  away,  and  several  of  the  gallants  of 
White  Hall  (of  which  there  were  many  staying  to  see  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  return)  did  talk  to  her  in  her  bird-cage,  among  others, 
Blancford,  telling  her  she  was  the  bird  of  passage.” 
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432.  THE  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE. 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  (1816-1879).  See  430. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath  ; 

And  these  are  of  them. 

A  scene  in  Change  Alley  in  1720 — “when  the  South  Sea 
Company  were  voting  dividends  of  fifty  per  cent,  when  a 
hundred  pounds  of  their  stock  were  selling  for  ,£1100,  when 
Threadneedle  Street  was  daily  crowded  with  the  coaches  of 
dukes  and  prelates,  when  divines  and  philosophers  turned 
gamblers,  when  a  thousand  kindred  bubbles  were  daily  blown 
into  existence, — the  periwig-company,  and  the  Spanish-jackass 
company,  and  the  quicksilver-fixation-company”  (Macaulay’s 
Essays).  “  The  crowds  were  so  great  indoors,”  adds  Lord 
Mahon  ( History  of  England),  “that  tables  with  clerks  were  set 
in  the  streets.  In  this  motley  throng  were  blended  all  ranks, 
all  professions,  and  all  parties,  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
whigs  and  tories,  country  gentlemen  and  brokers.  An  eager 
strife  of  tongues  prevailed  in  this  second  Babel ;  new  reports, 
new  subscriptions,  new  transfers  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  ; 
and  the  voices  of  ladies  (for  even  many  ladies  had  turned 
gamblers)  rose  loud  and  incessant  above  the  general  throng.” 

Our  greatest  ladies  hither  come 
And  ply  in  chariots  daily, 

Or  pawn  their  jewels  for  a  sum, 

To  venture  it  in  Alley. — Ballad  of  the  Time. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1847. 

437.  THE  FISHERMAN’S  HOME. 

Francis  Danby,  A. R.A.  (1793-1861). 

This  painter,  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  sunset  scenes,  though  it 
was  on  the  strength  of  an  historical  composition  that  he  was  in  1825 
elected  A.  R.A.,  was  born  and  educated  in  Ireland,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  drawing  master  at  Bristol.  He  afterwards  came  up  to  London, 
had  one  of  his  pictures  bought  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  thus  attracted 
public  attention.  He  resided  for  several  years  in  Switzerland,  and 
afterwards  at  Lewisham,  and  finally  near  Exmouth.  “The  works  of 
Danby,  as  I  remember  them  forty  years  ago,”  says  Madox  Brown 
{Magazine  of  Art,  February  1888),  “enjoyed  an  immense  reputation, 
and  were  credited  with  all  sorts  of  qualities,  while  many  people  admired 
them  in  preference  to  Turner’s  pictures.” 

Many  of  the  “  solemn  and  beautiful  works  ”  mentioned  by 
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Madox  Brown  are,  however,  now  in  a  ruined  condition ; 
and  the  present  picture  (exhibited  in  1846)  can  only  be  seen 
on  exceptionally  bright  days. 

438.  WOODCUTTERS. 

John  Linnell  (1792-1882). 

Linnell  was  the  son  of  a  carver  and  gilder  in  London,  and  was 
thus  early  thrown  among  artists.  His  first  instructors  were  West  and 
Varley,  and  he  afterwards  entered  the  Academy  Schools.  In  1813, 
when  he  was  toiling  at  portraits,  miniatures,  and  engravings,  he  was 
introduced  to  Blake,  whom  he  asked  to  help  him.  He  remained  to 
the  end  the  chief  friend  and  stay  of  Blake’s  declining  years  ;  it  was  he 
who  commissioned  Blake  to  do  both  the  Job  and  the  Dante  series,  and 
he  did  many  other  services  to  Blake  and  his  wife.  Another  intimate 
friend  of  Linnell’s  was  Mulready,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a  time. 
Linnell  is  now  best  known  for  his  landscapes,  generally  of  some  quiet 
English  scene  made  impressive  by  sunrise  or  sunset  effects  or  storm, 
but  fifty  years  ago  he  was  more  famous  for  his  portraits,— of  Peel  and 
Carlyle  amongst  others, — several  of  which  he  afterwards  engraved. 
He  also  published  other  illustrated  “  Galleries,”  as  well  as  several 
works  on  Biblical  criticism,  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure. 
“This,”  he  used  to  say  of  his  Biblical  studies,  “this  is  the  serious 
labour  of  my  life.”  Then  pointing  to  a  landscape  on  the  easel,  he  added  : 
“  That  is  but  my  recreation.”  Linnell  also  wrote  a  good  deal  of  verse, 
of  no  great  technical  merit,  but  full  of  a  very  reverent  love  of  nature. 
He  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy,  but  was  never  elected  to 
its  membership,  and  late  in  life  he  is  said  to  have  refused  the  offer  of 
Associateship.  Mr.  Ruskin,  writing  of  a  picture  by  Linnell,  referred 
to  the  close  study  pursued  by  him  “  through  many  laborious  years, 
characterised  by  an  observance  of  nature  scrupulously  and  minutely 
patient,  directed  by  the  deepest  sensibility,  and  aided  by  a  power  of 
drawing  almost  too  refined  for  landscape  subjects,  and  only  to  be 
understood  by  reference  to  his  engravings  after  Michael  Angelo  :  ” 
Modern  Painters ,  vol.  ii. ,  Addenda.  (Linnell’s  “Life”  forms  the 
subject  of  two  interesting  volumes  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Story,  1892.) 

An  open  space  in  the  outskirts  of  Windsor  Forest,  such  as 
Pope  has  described — - 

There,  interspers’d  in  lawns  and  opening  glades, 

Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other’s  shades. 

439.  THE  WINDMILL. 

John  Linnell  (1792-1882).  See  438. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1847.  A  beautiful  little  com¬ 
position,  with  a  fresh,  breezy  sky.  Mr.  Vernon  bought  this 
picture  for  50  guineas. 
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442.  RED  CAP. 

George  Lance  (1802-1864). 

Lance  is  the  most  distinguished  still-life  painter  amongst  the 
English  old  masters.  He  was  born  near  Dunmow  in  Essex,  and  was 
the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  yeomanry.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  tie  him  down  to  a  manufactory,  he  came  up  as  a  lad  to  London  and 
wandered  one  day  into  the  British  Museum.  There  he  saw  three 
young  men  sketching  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  each  of  whom,  he 
observed,  signed  himself  “  Pupil  of  Haydon.”  He  asked  one  of  them 
(it  was  Charles  Landseer)  for  Haydon’s  address,  and  went  next  morn¬ 
ing  early  to  inquire  his  terms.  “  Show  me  what  you  can  do,  my  boy,” 
said  Haydon,  “and  if  there  is  talent  in  you,  I  will  take  you  for  noth¬ 
ing.”  This  was  the  beginning  of  seven  years’  study  under  Haydon. 
His  first  picture,  exhibited  in  1822,  was  bought  by  Sir  George  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  his  still-life  pieces  were  afterwards  very  popular.  Haydon 
allowed  his  pupil  to  follow  his  bent,  but  Lance  occasionally  painted 
historical  pictures.  (For  a  curious  story  of  Lance’s  retouching  of 
Velazquez’s  “  Boar  Hunt,”  see  my  National  Gallery  Handbook ,  No. 
197)- 

A  monkey  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head  ;  wild  duck  and 
vegetables.  Exhibited  1847. 

443.  A  FRUIT  PIECE. 

George  Latice  (1802-1864).  See  442. 

Pine-apple,  grapes,  melon,  etc.  Exhibited  1848. 

444.  “THE  DEVIL  TO  PAY.” 

Augustus  L.  Egg ,  R.A.  (1816-1863). 

Egg  was  the  son  of  a  gunmaker  in  Piccadilly.  He  learnt  drawing 
first  at  the  private  academy  of  Mr.  Sass,  in  Charlotte  Street,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  and  afterwards  as  a  student  at  the  Academy.  Pie  first  exhibited 
there  in  1838,  entering  at  once  upon  the  line  of  the  higher  genre>  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  distinguished.  He  was  elected  A. R.A. 
in  1848,  and  R.A.  in  i860.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Frith, 
with  whom  he  made  more  than  one  continental  trip.  He  lived  at  Ivy 
Cottage,  at  the  corner  of  the  Queen’s  Road,  and  was  famous  for  his 
dinner  parties,  at  which  such  men  as  Dickens,  Leech,  Mark  Lemon, 
and  Mulready  used  to  assemble.  He  was  fond  of  acting  and  appeared 
in  Dickens’s  private  theatricals.  His  pictures  are  clever  in  seizing  the 
desired  expression.  “  Pie  was,”  says  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  (to  whom  in 
his  early  days  Egg  gave  encouragement  and  assistance),  “  a  pictorial 
dramatist  of  true  power  ;  a  keen  reader  and  Tenderer  of  human  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  very  realm  of  poetic  inspiration,  if  not  of  imaginative 
interpretation.” 
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A  scene  from  Le  Sage’s  Le  Diable  Boiteux.  Patricio,  a  dis¬ 
solute  young  Spaniard,  has  met  two  ladies  of  the  town,  and 
taken  them  off  to  breakfast  at  a  tavern.  “  Sir,”  says  the  host, 
“what  would  you  please  to  eat?  I  have  crammed  chickens, 
partridges  of  Leon,  pigeons  of  Old  Castile,  and  more  than  half 
a  ham  of  Estremadura.”  The  ladies  fell  greedily  upon  the 
meat,  while  Patricio  feasted  on  the  beauties  of  his  friends. 
One  of  the  ladies  lays  her  claws  upon  the  partridges  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  dish,  and  crams  them  into  a  linen  pocket  under 
her  petticoat.  The  game  is  continued  until  the  larder  is 
cleared,  and  at  last  Patricio  calls  for  the  reckoning,  which 
amounted  to  fifty  reals.  He  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  finding  but  thirty  reals  there,  he  is  forced  to  pawn  his 
rosary,  adorned  with  silver  medals,  to  meet  the  account  (from 
The  Devil  on  two  Sticks ,  1778,  ch.  viii).  Exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1844. 

446.  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

J.  C.  Horsley ,  R.A.  (born  1817). 

Mr.  John  Callcott  Horsley — son  of  the  well-known  musician,  and 
grand-nephew  of  Callcott,  the  artist — first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Academy  in  1839  with  the  present  picture.  He  was  elected 
A.R.A,  in  1855,  and  R.A.  in  1864.  He  has  also  been  identified 
with  the  cause  periodically  advocated  in  the  Times  newspaper  by  the 
“British  Matron.”  He  was  Treasurer  and  Trustee  of  the  Academy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
“Old  Masters.”  He  is  now  on  the  Retired  list.  The  fresco  of 
“Religion”  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  executed  by  him  in  1845. 
“  There  is  always  a  sweet  feeling  in  Mr.  Horsley’s  pictures,”  says 
Mr.  Ruskin  ( Academy  Notes,  1856,  p.  25)  ;  and  this,  like  the  one  of 
which  he  then  spoke,  “is  an  old  story,  but  prettily  told.” 

“  She  never  even  mentioned  her  lover’s  name,  but  would 
lay  her  head  on  her  mother’s  bosom  and  weep  in  silence.  In 
this  way  she  was  seated  between  her  parents  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  ;  the  lattice  was  thrown  open,  and  the  soft  air  that  stole 
in  brought  with  it  the  fragrance  of  the  clustering  honeysuckle 
which  her  own  hands  had  trained  round  the  window.  A  tear 
trembled  in  her  soft  blue  eye.  Was  she  thinking  of  her  faith¬ 
less  lover  ?  or  were  her  thoughts  wandering  to  that  distant 
churchyard  into  whose  bosom  she  might  soon  be  gathered  ?  ” 
(Washington  Irving’s  Sketch  Book).  Exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1839. 
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447.  DUTCH  BOATS  IN  A  CALM. 

E.  W.  Cooke ,  R.A.  (1811-1880). 

One  of  the  very  numerous  sea-pieces  of  the  same  kind  which  Edward 
W.  Cooke,  who  was  of  Dutch  descent  and  who  visited  Holland  fifteen 
times,  was  constantly  producing.  His  father  was  well  known  as  an 
engraver  of  Turner’s  pictures,  and  he  himself  was  at  first  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  similar  work.  He  also  studied  botany,  geology,  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  became  a  fellow  of  several  learned  societies.  He  was 
elected  A. R.A.  in  1851,  and  R.A.  in  1864.  His  pictures  are  very 
numerous. 

448.  THE  BOATHOUSE. 

E.  TV.  Cooke ,  R.A.  (1811-1880). 

450.  A  VILLAGE  HOLIDAY  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

E.  Goo  dal /,  R.A.  (born  1822). 

Mr.  Frederick  Goodall  is  a  son  of  Edward  Goodall,  the  eminent 
line-engraver,  who  died  in  1870,  leaving  behind  him  a  family  of  artists, 
three  of  his  sons  being  well-known  painters,  and  one  of  his  daughters 
having  exhibited  several  pictures  at  the  Academy.  Mr.  F.  Goodall 
himself  had  two  sons,  whose  artistic  promise  was  unhappily  cut  short 
by  early  death.  E.  Goodall  was  commissioned  by  Turner  to  engrave 
from  his  pictures  as  many  plates  as  he  could,  and  Mr.  F.  Goodall, 
who  was  originally  educated  for  his  father’s  profession,  was  brought 
up,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  on  Turner,  whom  he  reverenced  as  the 
greatest  of  artists.  We  can  only  paint  our  impressions,  says  Mr. 
Goodall,  but  they  must  be  impressions  resulting  from  the  study  of 
nature,  as  in  Turner’s  case,  who  painted  effects  which  lasted  only  a 
few  seconds,  but  which  he  stored  up  in  his  memory.  Mr.  Goodall 
first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1839,  when  he  was  only  seventeen. 
No.  451  was  exhibited  three  years  later,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Vernon, 
whose  collection  of  pictures  was  bequeathed  to  the  nation.  The 
present  picture  (also  bought  by  Mr.  Vernon)  was  exhibited  in  1847, 
and  greatly  extended  the  artist’s  reputation.  He  was  elected  A. R.A. 
in  1853,  R.A.  in  1863,  and  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the 
Academy  for  sixty  years.  His  works  have  been  of  many  different 
kinds ;  but  he  is  best  known  for  his  religious  subjects  in  the  Eastern 
backgrounds.  He  has  been  much  in  Egypt,  and  has  realised  on 
many  a  canvas  the  pictorial  elements  of  Eastern  landscape.  (See  No. 
1562.) 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1847  : — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound, 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade  ; 
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And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

Milton’s  L' Allegro. 

451.  THE  TIRED  SOLDIER. 


F.  Goodall ,  R.A.  (born  1822).  See  450. 
Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1842  : — 

’Tis  a  little  thing 

To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  feverish  lips 
May  give  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarian  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 

Talfourd. 

452.  THE  FRUGAL  MEAL. 

John  F.  Herring  (1795-1865). 

A  study  of  three  horses’  heads  by  a  painter  who  knew  them  well,  for 
Herring,  who  was  a  self-taught  artist,  was  originally  a  stage-coachman, 
and  for  four  years  drove  the  “York  and  London  Highflyer.”  Mr. 
Frith,  by  the  way,  acknowledges  in  his  A utobiography  great  assistance 
in  the  high-mettled  racer  (in  the  “Derby  Day,”  See  No.  615),  from 
Herring,  “one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  racehorse  I  have  ever 
known.”  He  was  animal  painter  to  H. R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  the  Queen  possesses  several  portraits  of  horses  by  him. 

Three  horses  feeding  ;  two  pigeons  are  also  partaking  of 
the  meal.  Painted  in  1847. 


563.  JERUSALEM  AND  THE  VALLEY  OF 
JEHOSHAPHAT. 

Thomas  Seddon  (1821-1857) 

Seddon,  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  was  the 
son  of  the  eminent  cabinet-maker,  and  was  brought  up  to  his  father’s 
business,  devoting  himself  more  particularly  to  the  designing  of  furni¬ 
ture.  He  subsequently  adopted  painting  as  his  profession,  and  was  a 
devotee  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  In  1849,  when 
he  went  on  his  first  sketching  tour  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  we  see  the  spirit 
in  which  he  approached  his  art.  He  was  in  the  company  of  several 
artists,  and  was  much  surprised  at  their  thinking  a  day  enough  for  a 
sketch,  for  which  to  him  weeks  seemed  all  too  few.  He  applauded 
too,  says  his  biographer,  “  the  heroic  resolution  of  an  amateur  who  de¬ 
clared  he  would  give  himself  three  weeks’  hard  labour  to  endeavour  to 
draw  one  single  branch  of  a  tree  properly,  and  would  only  go  on 
drawing  if  he  found  he  succeeded  in  that  attempt.”  In  1853  he 
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accompanied  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  to  the  East,  whence  he  returned  in 
1854  with  two  finished  pictures,  the  “Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,”  and  this 
one  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  painted  on  the  spot,  and  took  five 
month’s  continuous  work  in  its  execution.  “After  visiting  every 
part  of  the  city,”  he  wrote  from  Jerusalem,  “and  surrounding  country 
to  determine  what  I  would  do ;  I  have  encamped  upon  the  hill  to  the 
south,  looking  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  I  have  sketched  the  view 
which  I  see  from  the  opening  of  my  tent.  I  am  painting  from  one 
hundred  yards  higher  up,  where  I  see  more  of  the  valley,  with  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  Gethsemane.  I  get  up  before  five,  breakfast, 
and  begin  soon  after  six.  I  come  in  at  twelve  and  dine,  and  sleep  for 
an  hour ;  and  then,  about  two,  paint  till  sunset.”  During  all  this  time 
Seddon  camped  out — sleeping  in  a  deserted  tomb  in  the  Field  of 
Aceldama,  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.  On  his  return  to  London, 
Seddon  opened  an  exhibition  of  his  Eastern  sketches  at  14  Berners 
Street  (March-June  1855).  “Mr.  Ruskin  came,”  he  writes,  “and 
stayed  a  long  time.  He  was  much  pleased  with  everything  and 
especially  ‘Jerusalem,’  which  he  praised  wonderfully;  and  in  good 
truth  it  is  something  for  a  man  who  has  studied  pictures  so  much  to 
say,  ‘  Well,  Mr.  S.,  before  I  saw  these,  I  never  thought  it  possible  to 
attain  such  an  effect  of  tone  and  light  without  sacrificing  truth  of 
colour.’  ”  Shortly  afterwards  Seddon,  who  resided  at  27  Grove 
Terrace,  Kentish  Town,  married.  In  1856  he  had  another  exhibition 
of  his  works,  this  time  at  Conduit  Street.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  set  out  for  a  second  journey  to  the  East,  but  was  seized 
with  dysentery  and  died  at  Cairo,  where  he  is  buried.  A  committee 
was  formed  in  London  —  consisting  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  and  others — to 
arrange  an  exhibition  of  his  works  and  promote  a  memorial,  which 
was  to  consist  of  the  purchase  of  this  picture  from  his  widow  for  400 
guineas  and  its  presentation  to  the  National  Gallery.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
speaking  at  a  conversazione  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  behalf  of  the 
fund,  said  “  that  the  position  which  Mr.  Seddon  occupied  as  an  artist 
appears  to  deserve  some  public  recognition  quite  other  than  could  be 
generally  granted  to  genius,  however  great,  which  had  been  occupied 
only  in  previously  beaten  paths.  Mr.  Seddon’s  works  are  the  first 
which  represent  a  truly  historic  landscape  art ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
the  first  landscapes  uniting  perfect  artistical  skill  with  topographical 
accuracy  ;  being  directed,  with  stern  self-restraint,  to  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  giving  to  persons  who  cannot  travel  trustworthy  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  scenes  which  ought  to  be  most  interesting  to  them. 
Whatever  degrees  of  truth  may  have  been  attained  or  attempted  by 
previous  artists  have  been  more  or  less  subordinate  to  pictorial  or 
dramatic  effect.  In  Mr.  Seddon’s  works,  the  primal  object  is  to  place 
the  spectator,  as  far  as  art  can  do,  in  the  scene  represented,  and  to 
give  him  the  perfect  sensation  of  its  reality,  wholly  unmodified  by 
the  artist’s  execution.”  The  question  before  them,  he  added,  was 
“whether  they  would  further  the  noble  cause  of  truth  in  art,  while 
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they  gave  honour  to  a  good  and  a  great  man,  and  consolation  to  those 
who  loved  him  ;  or  whether  they  would  add  one  more  to  the  victories 
of  oblivion,  and  suffer  this  picture,  wrought  in  the  stony  desert  of 
Aceldama,  which  was  the  last  of  his  labours,  to  be  also  the  type  of  his 
reward  ;  whether  they  would  suffer  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  to  choke 
the  seed  that  he  had  sown,  and  the  sand  of  the  desert  to  sweep  over 
his  forgotten  grave.”  In  response  to  this  appeal  a  sum  of  ^600  was 
raised  ;  the  picture  was  duly  presented  to  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  balance  of  the  money  was  given  to  Mrs.  Seddon  as  a  further  tribute 
of  respect  to  her  husband’s  memory  {Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late 
Thomas  Seddon,  Artist.  By  his  Brother.  1858). 

The  foreground  from  which  the  view  of  Jerusalem  is  taken 
is  the  southern  summit  of  the  Olivet  mountains  which  “  stand 
round  about  Jerusalem,”  known  as  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel, 
whereon  the  chief  priests  “  bought  the  potter’s  field  to  bury 
strangers  in”  with  Judas’s  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  sleep¬ 
ing  figure  under  the  pomegranate  tree  represents  the  painter’s 
Syrian  servant,  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Facing 
the  spectator  on  the  left  are  seen  the  modern  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  the  mosque  of  El-Aska  on  Mount  Moriah,  supposed 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple.  “As  now  the  dome 
of  the  mosque  El-Aska,  so  then  must  have  risen  the  Temple- 
tower  ;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary, 
so  then  must  have  spread  the  Temple-courts  ;  as  now  the  gray 
town  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then  the  magnificent  city,  with  its 
background  —  long  since  vanished  away  —  of  gardens  and 
suburbs  on  the  western  plateau  behind.  Immediately  below 
was  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  here  seen  in  its  greatest  depths 
as  it  joins  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  thus  giving  full  effect  to 
the  great  peculiarity  of  Jerusalem  seen  only  on  its  eastern 
side — its  situation  as  of  a  city  rising  out  of  a  deep  abyss.”  1 
Below  the  walls  of  the  city  are  the  terraces  of  Mount  Zion  and 
the  village  of  Siloarn.  Running  north  and  south  is  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  identified  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  of 
the  Divine  judgment,  long  regarded  by  Christian  and  Mussul¬ 
man  pilgrims  as  the  destined  scene  of  the  judgment  of  the 

1  Dean  Stanley  ( Sinai  a?id  Palestine,  1873,  p.  193).  But  the  same 
peculiarity  sometimes  strikes  the  spectator  as  he  looks  at  the  city  in  this 
view  of  it  from  the  south.  I  was  once  standing  before  this  picture  when 
two  French  visitors  came  up  to  it.  They  missed  the  inscription,  and  gave 
the  picture  only  a  momentary  glance.  “  What  can  it  be?”  asked  one  of 
them.  “Why,  it  must  be  a  recollection  of  Monaco,  of  course,”  replied 
his  friend. 
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world.  On  the  east  of  the  valley  is  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  sloping  down  to  the 
valley,  and  nearer  to  the  spectator  the  “  Mount  of  Offence,”  so 
called  from  Solomon’s  idol-worship.  “  I  am  told,”  wrote  the 
artist  (June  10,  1854)  in  describing  the  view  represented  in 
his  picture,  “  that,  a  month  ago,  the  Mount  of  Olives  was 
covered  with  beautiful  flowers  ;  now  they  are  all  over,  and,  as 
most  of  the  corn  is  cut,  it  is  rather  bare.  It  is  dotted  over 
with  scattered  olive  trees  which,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  were 
probably  thick  groves,  giving  a  good  shelter  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Its  present  look  is  peculiar ;  the  rock  is  a  light  gray 
limestone,  showing  itself  in  narrow  ledges  all  up  the  side  ;  the 
soil  is  whitish,  and  the  grass,  now  burned  to  a  yellowish  colour 
on  the  ledges  in  narrow  strips,  forms  altogether  a  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  colour,  on  which  the  gray-green  olives  stand  out 
in  dark  relief.  The  evening  sun  makes  it  at  first  golden-hued, 
and  afterwards  literally,  as  Tennyson  writes,  ‘the  purple  brows 
of  Olivet.’  ” 

The  topographical  accuracy  of  the  picture  has  been  noticed 
in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  words  above.  Anything  short  of  it  would  have 
seemed  sacrilege  to  the  painter.  The  spirit  in  which  he  set 
himself  to  depict  the  Holy  City  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the 
same  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted.  “  Besides  the 
beauty  of  this  land,”  he  writes,  “  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
one  is  treading  upon  holy  ground  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tread  the  same  soil  which  our  Lord  trod,  and  wander  over  His 
favourite  walks  with  the  apostles,  and  follow  the  very  road  that 
He  went  from  Gethsemane  to  the  Cross,  without  seriously  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  solemn  reality,  and  no  dream.”  It  was  one  of 
the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart  that  this  picture  should  find  its 
way  to  the  National  Gallery.  He  had  offered  it  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  it,  for  a  lower  sum  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  taken,  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
promise  to  leave  it  to  the  nation  on  his  decease ;  and  he  left 
behind  him  a  memorandum  of  plans  for  a  larger  version  of  the 
same  subject  to  be  placed  in  some  public  gallery,  so  as  to  give 
the  public  a  “  correct  representation  of  the  very  places  which 
were  so  often  trod  by  our  Redeemer  during  His  sojourn  on 
earth.”  One  cannot  have  a  more  instructive  lesson  in  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  than  by  comparing  this  picture — painted  in  such 
a  spirit  and  depicting  a  scene  as  it  really  looks — with  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake’s  representation  (No.  397),  of  the  scene  as 
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he  supposed  it  might  gracefully  and  prettily  have  looked. 
The  latter  version  will  often  attract  more  than  Seddon’s,  the 
clear  blue  sky  and  complete  absence  of  atmosphere  here 
being  in  particular  a  block  of  offence  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  East.  But  the  very  unattractiveness  of  the  true 
scene  is  not  without  significance.  “  The  first  view  of  Olivet 
impresses  us  chiefly  by  its  bare  matter-of-fact  appearance ; 
the  first  approach  to  the  hills  of  Judaea  reminds  the  English 
traveller  not  of  the  most,  but  of  the  least,  striking  portions 
of  the  mountains  of  his  own  country.  Yet  all  this  renders 
the  Holy  Land  the  fitting  cradle  of  a  religion  which  expressed 
itself  not  through  the  voices  of  rustling  forests,  or  the  clefts  of 
mysterious  precipices,  but  through  the  souls  and  hearts  of  men  ; 
which  was  destined  to  have  no  home  on  earth,  least  of  all  in 
its  own  birthplace  ;  which  has  attained  its  full  dimensions  only 
in  proportion  as  it  has  travelled  further  from  its  original 
source,  to  the  daily  life  and  homes  of  nations  as  far  removed 
from  Palestine  in  thought  and  feeling  as  they  are  in  climate 
and  latitude  ;  which,  alone  of  all  religions,  claims  to  be  founded 
not  on  fancy  or  feeling,  but  on  Fact  and  Truth”  (Stanley: 
Sinai  and  Palestine ,  p.  156). 


608.  ALEXANDER  AND  DIOGENES. 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.  (1802-1873). 

Sir  Edwin  Henry  Landseer — the  chief  modern  painter  of  the  dog — 
is  a  typical  representative  of  the  English  School.  The  “sympathy 
with  the  lower  animals  which  is  peculiarly  our  own  ”  is  indeed  so 
strong  in  him  that  the  chief  weakness  of  his  pictures  consists  in  the 
animals  being  made  too  human.  “  In  our  modern  treatment  of  the 
dog,  of  which  the  prevailing  tendency  is  marked  by  Landseer,  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  him  is  disproportionate  to  that  taken  in  man,  and  leads 
to  a  somewhat  trivial  mingling  of  sentiment,  or  warping  by  caricature, 
giving  up  the  true  nature  of  the  animal  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  thought 
or  pleasant  jest.  Neither  Titian  nor  Velazquez  ever  jest  ;  and  though 
Veronese  jests  gracefully  and  tenderly,  he  never  for  an  instant  over¬ 
steps  the  absolute  facts  of  nature.  But  the  English  painter  looks  for 
sentiment  or  jest  primarily,  and  reaches  both  by  a  feebly  romantic  taint 
of  fallacy,  except  in  one  or  two  simple  and  touching  pictures,  such  as 
the  ‘  Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner  ’  ”  (Modern  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  ix. 
ch.  vi.  §20).  In  fact  Landseer  is  “much  more  a  natural  historian 
than  a  painter  ;  and  the  power  of  his  works  depends  more  on  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  animals,  on  his  understanding  of  their  minds 
and  ways,  on  his  unerring  notice  and  memory  of  their  gestures  and  ex- 
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pressions,  than  on  artistical  or  technical  excellence.  He  never  aims 
at  colour  ; 1  his  composition  is  always  weak,  and  sometimes  unskilful ; 
and  his  execution,  though  partially  dexterous,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  imitation  of  certain  textures  and  surfaces,  is  far  from  being 
that  of  a  great  Painter  attained  by  the  mastery  of  every  various 
difficulty,  and  changefully  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  every  object  ” 
{Modern  Painters ,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  11  n.)  It  is  in  virtue 
of  his  fidelity  to  nature  that  Mr.  Ruskin  claims  Landseer  as  a  “  Pre- 
Raphaelite”  (see  p.  683).  “I  need  not  point  out,”  he  says,  “to  any 
one  acquainted  with  his  earlier  works,  the  labour,  or  watchfulness  of 
nature  which  they  involve,  nor  need  I  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
peculiar  faculties  of  his  mind.  It  will  at  once  be  granted  that  the 
highest  merits  of  his  pictures  are  throughout  found  in  those  parts  of 
them  which  are  least  like  what  had  before  been  accomplished  ;  and 
that  it  was  not  by  the  study  of  Raphael  that  he  attained  his  eminent 
success,  but  by  a  healthy  love  of  Scotch  terriers  ”  {Pre-Raphaelitism, 
in  0.  0.  P.,  i.  272).  * 

But  to  “  the  healthy  love  of  Scotch  terriers”  must  be  added  heredi¬ 
tary  taste  for  art.  Landseer  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists.  His 
father  was  John  Landseer,  the  engraver,  and  author  (amongst  other 
art-books)  of  a  Catalogue  to  the  National  Gallery.  Henry  Landseer, 
a  brother  of  John,  was  also  an  artist.  Of  John  Landseer’s  sons, 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  the  celebrated  engraver,  to  whose  skill  Edwin’s 
work  owes  much  of  its  popularity.  Charles,  the  second  son,  was  an 
R.  A.  ;  whilst  three  daughters  were  all  of  them  artists  of  ability  also. 
What  distinguished  Edwin  amongst  this  artistic  family  was  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  precocity  :  able  drawings  of  his  are  in  existence  (some  of  them 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum)  done  when  he  was  nine  and  even 
five  years  old.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy  when  he  was 
thirteen  :  two  pictures,  of  a  mule  and  some  dogs  respectively,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  1815  catalogue  as  by  “Master  E.  Landseer,  Honorary  Ex¬ 
hibitor.”  It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  entered  the  Academy  Schools  : 
“Where  is  my  little  dog  boy?”  Fuseli,  the  Keeper,  used  to  say.  As 
soon  as  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  elected  A.  R.A.,  and  four  years 
later  R.A.  But  long  before  he  received  the  former  honour  he  was  a 
celebrated  and  popular  painter.  He  had  had  a  work  purchased 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont — which  in  those  days  constituted  a  sort  of 
hall-mark  for  a  painter — as  early  as  1818,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  ; 
and  a  year  or  two  before  he  was  elected  A.  R.A.,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  invited  him  to  Abbotsford,  “where,”  said  his  friend  Leslie,  relat¬ 
ing  the  circumstance,  “he  will  make  himself  very  popular,  both  with 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  by  sketching  their  doggies  for 


1  So  M.  Chesneau  {English  School,  p.  98)  says  :  “There  are  some  of 
his  works  of  which  one  must  see  the  engravings  and  avoid  the  pictures, 
for  fear  of  being  hopelessly  disenchanted  ;  they  vanish  away  under  a  sort 
of  veil  of  grey  dust  spread,  as  if  purposely,  on  the  surface  of  the  picture, 
which  does  away  with  all  effect,  all  relief,  and  every  appearance  of  life." 
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them,”  see  No.  1532.  In  connection  with  Landseer’s  precocity,  one 
should  mention  the  extraordinary  facility  of  his  powers  when  they  reached 
his  prime  (see  N.G.,  No.  409).  He  was,  however,  no  exception  to 
Reynolds’s  rule  that  “  labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame,  and  there  is 
no  easy  method  of  becoming  a  great  painter.  ”  His  father  did  indeed 
give  the  boy  his  bent,  but  he  trained  it  carefully  from  the  first.  He 
directed  his  son’s  practice,  says  Mr.  Wornum,  to  nature,  so  that  “as 
soon  as  he  could  hold  a  pencil  with  some  steadiness,  the  boy  was  sent 
or  accompanied  into  the  fields  to  draw  from  sheep,  goats,  and 
donkeys.”  Some  allusion  will  be  found  to  young  Landseer’s  early 
sketching,  under  a  picture  of  Hampstead  Heath  (No.  1237),  the  spot 
which  was  his  first  school  of  art.  He  had  another  master  in  Haydon. 
He  and  his  brothers  Charles  and  Thomas  had  the  run  of  Haydon’s 
studio,  but  though  he  made  copies  of  dissections  by  Haydon  he 
was  not  a  regular  pupil  in  the  way  that  his  brothers  were.  Early 
as  was  his  fame,  it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty- two  that  Landseer 
left  his  father’s  roof :  up  to  that  time  his  father  even  managed 
his  commissions  and  fixed  his  prices  for  him.  In  1825  he  moved  to 
18  St.  John’s  Wood  Road,  the  house  in  which  he  lived  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  which,  since  his  death,  has  been  occupied  by  another 
cattle  painter,  Mr.  Davis,  R.A.  Besides  his  fame  as  a  painter,  Land¬ 
seer  was  in  great  request  socially.  “  From  his  early  youth,”  says  his 
friend,  Mr.  Frith,  “he  had  been  admitted  to  the  highest  society,  and 
no  wonder,  for  in  addition  to  his  genius,  which  was  exercised  again  and 
again  for  the  ‘  great,’  either  in  ornamenting  their  scrap-books  or  in  the 
more  important  form  of  pictures — for  which  they  paid  him  very  in¬ 
adequately —  he  was  the  most  delightful  story-teller  and  the  most 
charming  companion  in  the  world.  He  also  sang  delightfully.  In 
speaking,  he  had  caught  a  little  of  the  drawl  affected  in  high  life,  and 
he  practised  it  till  it  became  a  second  nature.”  He  was  in  high  favour 
at  court,  and  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  used  to  make  etchings 
from  his  designs.  He  was  the  friend  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Dickens 
and  most  of  the  celebrities  of  his  day.  The  prices  he  obtained  for  his 
pictures  were  large  (Mr.  Vernon  gave  ^"1500  for  “  Peace  ”  and  “  War,” 
in  the  National  Gallery),  and  those  for  the  copyright — with  a  view  to 
engraving — were  larger  still.  In  1850  he  was  knighted,  in  1867  the 
Lions,  which  were  commissioned  from  Landseer  in  1859,  were  placed 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  Upon  Sir  C.  Eastlake’s  death  in  1867  Landseer 
declined  to  be  proposed  as  President  of  the  Academy.  He  was 
awarded  medals  of  distinction  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1873.  In  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
nervous  weakness  and  failing  mental  powers.  He  was  given  the 
honour  of  a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul’s. 

The  celebrated  Greek  cynic  is  said  to  have  shown  his 
contempt  for  riches  by  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  large  tub. 
Plutarch  relates  that  Alexander  visited  him  when  in  his  tub  at 
Corinth,  and  said  to  him,  “I  am  Alexander  the  Great.”  “And 
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I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic,”  replied  the  philosopher.  “  What 
can  I  do  for  you?”  said  the  king.  “Stand  out  of  the  sun¬ 
shine,”  said  the  cynic.  Alexander,  struck  with  the  remark,  to 
reprove  those  of  his  courtiers  who  were  ridiculing  the  uncouth 
rudeness  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  said,  “  If  I  were  not 
Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes.”  Landseer  “  personi¬ 
fies  Diogenes  by  a  dingy,  meditative  little  beast  in  inferior 
condition  of  health  and  of  poor  belongings.  He  appears  to  be 
a  farrier’s  tyke,  to  judge  by  the  box  of  nails,  with  its  thumb- 
hole,  and  the  hammer,  which  lie  before  the  tub  ;  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  of  abstemious  habits,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
*  rope  ’  of  onions  and  the  herbs  suspended  at  the  side  of  his 
place  of  shelter,  and  the  potatoes  which  lie  on  the  flagstones. 
Alexander,  the  big  white  bull-dog,  with  his  military  collar, 
stands  before  the  tub,  and  regarding  its  cynical  occupant 
askant,  knits  his  brows— not  a  dog’s  action,  by  the  bye — at 
once  inquiringly  and  with  hauteur.  The  courtiers  are  common¬ 
place  ;  two  are  whining,  with  hypocritical  mouths  turned  down, 
the  one  has  upcast  eyes,  the  other  is  self-absorbed  in  medita¬ 
tion,  and  with  his  eyes  dreamily  half-closed,  occupies  part  of 
the  background.  A  greyhound  of  the  gentler  sex,  whose 
collar  is  decorated  with  a  hawk’s  bell,  and  who  is  herself  a 
courtier,  is  courted  by  the  sneaking  little  spaniel,  with  his  set 
smile  on  his  lips,  and  adulatory  eyes  as  lustrous  as  globes  of 
glass.  A  contumelious  spaniel  of  another  breed  is  near,  and, 
with  nose  upturned  and  scornful,  looks  at  the  more  scornful  and 
not  less  insincere  cynic,  who,  with  greater  pride,  tramples  on 
the  pride  of  Alexander”  ( Stephens ,  pp.  91,  92.)  “  Politicians,” 

says  Mr.  Bell,  by  whom  the  picture  was  bequeathed  to  the 
National  Gallery,  “and  persons  having  a  lively  imagination 
may  see  in  Alexander  the  type  of  a  successful  bully,  who  has 
fought  his  way  in  the  world  by  physical  force ,  and  has  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  moral  influence.  His  motto  is  ‘  vi  et 
armisj  in  support  of  which  propensity  he  has  obtained  a  few 
scars.  Nevertheless  he  is  quite  ready  at  any  moment 

To  fight  his  battles  o’er  again, 

And  thrice  to  slay  the  slain. 

Among  his  followers  may  be  traced  the  portraits  of  a  numerous 
class  of  persons  who  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  wake  of 
lucky  adventurers,  looking  out  for  any  share  of  the  spoil  which 
chance  or  flattery  may  bring  within  their  grasp”  ( Descriptive 
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Catalogue  of  Pictures,  etc.,  exhibited  at  the  Marylebone  Institu¬ 
tion,  etc.,  1859).  This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1848. 

609.  “THE  MAID  AND  THE  MAGPIE.” 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.  (1802-1873).  See  608. 

From  the  popular  tale  so  called,  founded  on  a  trial  in  the 
French  Causes  Celebres,  which  Rossini  adopted  in  his  opera, 
La  Gazza  Ladra.  “  A  pretty  Belgian  girl,  with  a  gay  red 
cap  on  her  head,  has  come  a-milking  ;  the  cow  is  willing,  and 
turns  with  affectionate  docility  to  her  friend  ;  but  the  girl, 
whose  expression  is  happy,  is  ardently  listening  to  her  lover, 
who,  leaning  against  a  post,  sighing  and  longing,  speaks  to 
her.  Thus  far  she  neglects  her  immediate  duties.  She  is 
supposed  to  get  into  further  trouble  because,  having  placed  a 
silver  spoon  in  one  of  the  wooden  shoes  at  her  side,  she  did 
not  observe  how  a  malicious  magpie  pilfered  the  treasure  ” 
{Stephens,  pp.  97,  98).  Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1858. 

615.  THE  DERBY  DAY. 

W.  P.  Frith ,  R.A.  (born  1819). 

Mr.  William  Powell  Frith,  the  most  widely  popular  painter  of  his 
day,  was  bom  at  Aldfield  in  Yorkshire,  his  father  being  a  dependant  at 
Studley  Royal,  and  afterwards  landlord  of  the  Dragon  Inn  at  Harro¬ 
gate.  His  family  were  from  the  first  anxious  to  make  an  artist  of  him, 
his  own  inclination,  however,  being  to  the  trade  of  auctioneer.  Pie 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  near  Dover,  and  in  1835  entered  Mr. 
Sass’s  drawing  school  at  6  Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury — a  school 
which  has  the  honour  of  turning  out  many  of  our  best  painters,  Sir 
John  Millais  amongst  the  number.  Plere  Mr.  Frith  for  two  years  drew 
from  the  antique,  afterwards  passing  into  the  Academy  Schools.  He 
obtained  some  little  occupation  as  a  portrait  painter  in  country  houses, 
and  his  first  picture  subjects  were  from  Scott', and  Shakespeare — one  of 
these,  a  “  Malvolio,”  was  hung  at  the  Academy  in  1840,  the  same 
year  in  which  Maclise’s  “Malvolio”  (423)  was  exhibited.  It  was 
Maclise  whom  Mr.  Frith  set  himself  at  this  period  to  imitate,  his  great 
difficulty,  as  he  tells  us,  being  to  think  of  subjects.  A  picture  of 
“  Dolly  Varden”  secured  him  the  friendship  of  Dickens,  and  in  1844 
he  was  elected  A. R.A.  In  1852  he  was  elected  R.A.  in  succession 
to  Turner.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  first  attempted  a  subject  in 
modern  life,  to  which  he  had  always  felt  impelled,  but  from  which  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  modern  costume  had  long  deterred  him. 
His  first  great  success  in  this  line  was  with  “Ramsgate  Sands”  in 
1854.  This  was  followed  by  “The  Derby  Day,”  “The  Railway 
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Station,”  “The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  “The  Road  to 
Ruin,”  “The  Race  for  Wealth,”  “For  Better  or  for  Worse,”  and 
“The  Private  View.”  Of  late  years,  Mr.  Frith  has  returned  to 
literary  and  historical  subjects,  but  it  is  on  his  pictorial  mirrors  of 
modern  life  that  he  justly  bases  his  claim  to  fame.  The  limits  of 
that  fame  were  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  criticising  the  present 
picture,  which  is  admittedly  the  painter’s  masterpiece  :  “I  am  not  sure 
how  much  power  is  involved  in  the  production  of  sucK  a  picture  as 
this  ;  great  ability  there  is  assuredly — long  and  careful  study — con¬ 
siderable  humour — untiring  industry — all  of  them  qualities  entitled  to 
high  praise,  which  I  doubt  not  they  will  receive  from  the  delighted 
public.  It  is  also  quite  proper  and  desirable  that  this  English  carnival 
should  be  painted  ;  and  of  the  entirely  popular  manner  of  painting, 
which,  however,  we  must  remember,  is  necessarily,  because  popular, 
stooping  and  restricted,  I  have  never  seen  an  abler  example.  The 
drawing  of  the  distant  figures  seems  to  me  especially  dexterous  and 
admirable  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  characterise  the  picture  in  accurate 
general  terms.  It  is  a  kind  of  cross  between  John  Leech  and  Wilkie, 
with  a  dash  of  daguerreotype  here  and  there,  and  some  pretty  seasoning 
with  Dickens’s  sentiment”  ( Academy  Notes,  1858,  p.  20). 

A  scene  on  the  racecourse  at  Epsom  in  May  1857 — Blink 
Bonny’s  year,  in  days  when  gambling-tents  and  thimble¬ 
rigging,  prick-in-the-garter  and  the  three-card  trick,  had  not 
been  stopped  by  the  police.  “  The  picture  shows  us,”  says  a 
fellow -academician,  “as  Hogarth  did,  what  the  life  of  our 
great  metropolis  is  like.  The  races  on  Epsom  Downs,  the 
great  saturnalia  of  British  sport,  bring  to  the  surface  all  that 
is  most  characteristic  of  London  life.  In  this  picture  we  can 
discern  its  elements,  its  luxury,  its  wealth,  its  beauty  and 
refinement,  its  respectability  and  its  boredom,  its  hopeless, 
unspeakable  misery.  All  its  sad  tales  are  told,  from  that  of 
the  jaded  Traviata  seated  in  her  carriage  to  the  thimble- 
rigger’s  accomplice,  luring  a  silly  countryman  to  lose  his 
money  ;  and  the  hungry  young  acrobat,  who  forgets  all  about 
his  somersault  in  the  cravings  of  his  poor  empty  little  stomach. 
Though  Mr.  Frith  does  not  intentionally  pose  as  a  moralist  in 
this  picture,  its  truth  and  its  wealth  of  incident  answer  the 
same  purpose.  We  are  surrounded  by  evils,  many  of  them 
past  cure,  and  not  of  our  own  making.  It  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come,  and  not  only  woe  but  utter  discomfort  and 
ennui  must  come  to  those  by  whom  they  come ;  so  it  is 
written,  and  so  it  fares  with  this  mad  world — and  here  is  the 
sign  of  it!”  (J.  E.  Hodgson  :  Fifty  Years  of  British  Art,  p.  23). 
Of  the  origin,  production,  and  reception  of  the  picture,  Mr. 
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Frith  gives  a  very  interesting  account  in  his  Autobiography. 
He  came  back  from  Epsom  in  1857,  convinced  that  the  scene 
offered  “  abundant  material  for  the  line  of  art  to  which  I  felt 
obliged,  in  the  absence  of  higher  gifts,  to  devote  myself ;  and 
the  more  I  considered  the  kaleidoscopic  aspect  of  the  crowd  on 
Epsom  Downs,  the  more  firm  became  my  resolve  to  attempt 
to  reproduce  it.”  Mr.  Frith  began  to  transfer  his  mental  notes 
to  canvas,  and  after  making  numbers  of  studies  from  models 
for  all  the  principal  figures,  prepared  a  small  sketch  of  the 
whole  composition.  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  saw  it,  and  at  once  com¬ 
missioned  the  artist  to  paint  a  large  picture  from  it.  The 
price  was  to  be  ^1500;  while  for  the  copyright  for  the 
engraving  Mr.  Frith  obtained  another  ,£1500.  The  sum  was 
large  ;  but  the  picture  involved  an  immense  amount  of  labour, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  models.  For  the  main  incident, 
that  of  the  acrobat  and  his  hungry  little  boy,  the  artist  found 
what  was  wanted  in  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime ;  but  the 
young  gentleman’s  idea  of  sitting  being  to  throw  somersaults, 
Mr.  Frith  acquired  their  dresses  and  put  them  on  professional 
models.  His  friends  and  children  were  also  put  largely  under 
contribution.  The  lady  in  a  riding-habit  in  the  left-hand 
corner  is  “  that  witty,  charming  creature,  Miss  Gilbert,”  who  also 
figures  in  Landseer’s  “  Pretty  Horse  Breaker.”  With  regard 
to  the  racing  element,  “  my  determination  to  keep  the  horses 
as  much  in  the  background  as  possible  did  not  arise,”  says 
Mr.  Frith,  “from  the  fact  of  my  not  being  able  to  paint  them 
properly,  so  much  as  from  my  desire  that  the  human  being 
should  be  paramount ;  still  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
steeds  and  their  riders  altogether.  There  I  found  my  friend 
Tattersall  of  great  service.  He  procured  an  excellent  type  of 
the  jockey  class — a  delightful  little  fellow,  who  rode  a  wooden 
horse  in  my  studio,  and  surprised  me  by  his  endurance  of  a 
painful  attitude,  that  of  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups  and 
leaning  forward  in  the  manner  of  his  tribe.”  When  at  last, 
“  after  fifteen  months’  incessant  labour,”  the  picture  wTas  ready 
for  the  Academy  of  1858,  Mr.  Frith  tells  us  how  Maclise 
spoke  of  the  “gem-like  bits  of  the  beautiful  mosaic  you  have 
so  skilfully  put  together,”  and  how,  when  the  exhibition  was 
opened  (then  in  Trafalgar  Square),  the  Queen,  “  instead  of,  as 
she  invariably  did,  looking  at  the  pictures  in  their  order  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Catalogue,  went  at  once  to  mine ;  and  after  a  little 
while  sent  for  me  and  complimented  me  in  the  kindest  manner. 
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.  .  .  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  the  Prince  Consort  surprised 
me  exceedingly  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  what  I  may  call 
the  conduct  of  a  picture.  He  told  me  why  I  had  done  certain 
things,  and  how,  if  a  certain  change  had  been  made,  my 
object  would  have  been  assisted.  I  put  many  of  the  Prince’s 
suggestions  to  the  proof  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  and 
I  improved  my  picture  in  every  instance.”  The  verdict  of  the 
Queen  was  endorsed  by  her  people.  So  great  was  the  crowd 
round  “  The  Derby  Day  ”  that  a  rail  had  to  be  fixed  up  to 
protect  it — an  attention  that  had  been  paid  to  no  picture  since 
Wilkie’s  “Chelsea  Pensioners”  in  1822.  “People  three  or 
four  deep  before  the  picture,”  reported  the  owner  to  the  artist, 
“those  in  front  with  their  faces  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  canvas.  The  nature  of  the  picture  requires  a  close  inspec¬ 
tion  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it ;  and  from 
what  I  have  seen,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
readers  will  leave  their  mark  upon  it,  unless  means  be  taken 
to  keep  them  at  a  respectful  'distance.”  The  critics  and  some 
of  the  painter’s  academic  brethren  were  not  equally  enthusi¬ 
astic.  “  There  is  no  hope  for  art  in  this  country,”  said  one  of 
them,  “  when  the  people  are  so  besotted  as  to  crowd  round 
such  a  thing  as  that.”  “That  thing  of  yours,”  said  another, 
“  is  very  popular ;  but  I  intend  next  year  to  exhibit  Monday 
Morning  at  Newgate, — the  hanging  morning,  you  know.  I 
shall  have  a  man  hanging,  and  the  crowd  about  him  ;  great 
variety  of  character,  you  know.  I  wonder  you  never  thought 
of  it.” 


616.  JAMES  II.  RECEIVING  THE  NEWS  OF  THE 
LANDING  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

E.  M.  Ward ,  R.A.  (1816-1879).  See  430. 

The  king  is  in  his  palace  at  Whitehall,  where  a  messenger 
has  just  arrived  (his  departing  form  is  seen  in  the  left-hand 
corner)  with  the  news  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  at  last 
landed  at  Torbay,  November  5,  1688.  “The  king  turned 
pale,  and  remained  motionless  ;  the  letter  dropped  from  his 
hand  ;  his  past  errors,  his  future  dangers,  rushed  at  once  upon 
his  thoughts  ;  he  strove  to  conceal  his  perturbation,  but,  in 
doing  so,  betrayed  it  ;  and  his  courtiers,  in  affecting  not  to 
observe  him,  betrayed  that  they  did”  (Sir  John  Dalrymple’s 
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Memoirs).  In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  room  is  the  Earl  of 
Feversham,  the  incompetent  commander-in-chief  of  James’s 
forces.  With  him  are  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys;  Father 
Petre,  the  intriguing  Jesuit ;  and  opposite  to  him,  the  Papal 
Nuncio.  Beside  the  king  is  Churchill  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Marlborough),  who  was  soon  to  desert  him.  The  Lord 
Justices,  etc.,  whom  James  had  summoned  to  his  council,  are 
grouped  in  the  corner  to  the  right.  The  queen  is  at  the 
king’s  side,  and  in  front  is  the  baby  prince,  whose  birth — 
as  foreshadowing  a  Catholic  succession  —  had  hastened  the 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  To  the  left,  listening  round 
the  corner,  is  a  courtier,  preparing,  one  may  expect,  to  desert 
the  setting  for  the  rising  star — less  faithful  than  the  hound 
whom  the  painter  has  introduced  to  give  contrast  to  this  part 
of  the  composition.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1850. 


620.  A  RIVER  SCENE. 


F.  R.  Lee ,  R.A.  (1799-1879). 

One  of  the  results  of  an  artistic  partnership  which  began  about 
1848,  and  continued  for  many  years  ;  the  present  picture  was  exhibited 
in  1855*  The  cattle  are  by  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  whose  works 
are  still  familiar  to  visitors  at  the  Academy  ;  the  landscape  by  Frederick 
Richard  Lee.  He  was  originally  a  soldier,  but  left  the  service  owing 
to  delicate  health,  and  entered  as  an  Academy  student  in  1818.  He 
became  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  from  1827  onwards,  being 
elected  A. R.A.  in  1834,  and  R.A/in  1838.  Flis  pictures  were  chiefly 
landscapes,  but  in  later  years  he  exhibited  some  successful  sea-pieces — 
such  as  “Plymouth  Breakwater”  in  1856  (see  for  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
estimate  of  the  painter  Academy  Notes,  1856,  p.  22;  and  Modern 
Painters,  vol.  i.,  Preface  to  second  edition,  p.  xix.  n.). 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy,  1855  : — A  broad  river  at  evening, 
with  cattle  added  by  Mr.  Cooper — 

.  .  .  The  dews  will  soone  be  falling ; 

Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 

Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow. 


Jean  Ingelow  :  High  Tide. 
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759.  THE  REMORSE  OF  JUDAS. 

E.  A r milage,  R.A.  (1817-1896). 

Edward  Armitage  was  the  eldest  of  seven  brothers,  the  sons  of 
James  Armitage,  of  Farnley  near  Leeds.  He  was  a  rich  man,  and 
during  a  professional  career  of  5°  years  was  able  to  pursue  un¬ 
remittingly  those  lofty  aims  which  are  associated  with  historical 
painting.  He  showed  an  early  disposition  to  art,  and  his  father  sent 
him  to  study  in  Paris.  There  in  1837  he  entered  the  school  of  Paul 
Delaroche ;  he  became  that  master’s  most  promising  pupil,  and  was 
allowed  to  assist  him  in  the  decoration  of  the  hemicycle  at  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  From  Paris,  Armitage  sent  to  the  Westminster  Hall 
Competition  a  cartoon  which  obtained  a  first  prize,  and  attracted  so 
much  praise  that  Delaroche  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  his  pupil  in 
its  execution — a  supposition  which  that  master  entirely  refuted.  In 
1845  and  1847  Armitage  gained  further  prizes,  and  he  was  employed 
to  execute  two  frescoes  in  the  Upper  Waiting  Hall  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.  In  1848  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  visited  the  scene  of  operations,  and 
painted  two  battle-pieces.  But  his  preference  was  for  decorative 
painting  of  Biblical  subjects.  He  executed  gratuitously  six  wall-paintings 
for  Marylebone  Parish  Church  ;  among  other  similar  works  may  be 
mentioned  wall-paintings  at  University  Hall,  London,  and  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John,  Islington.  He  was  elected 
A. R.A.  in  1867,  and  R.A.  in  1872.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Academy,  in  which  post  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Flodgson.  This  picture  was  presented  by  the  painter  to 
the  National  Gallery. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1866  : — 

“Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
condemned,  repented  himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  saying,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I 
have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they  said,  What  is  that  to 
us?  see  thou  to  that”  (Matthew  xxvii.  3>  4)- 

894.  THE  PREACHING  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 

(June  10,  1559.) 

Sir  D.  Wilkie ,  R.A.  (1785-1841).  See  231. 

The  scene  represented  took  place  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Andrews  when  the  great  Reformer  had  returned  to  Scotland 
after  thirteen  years  of  exile,  and  joined  the  Congregation,  as 
the  Protestants  were  called — the  lay  leaders  of  the  party,  mostly 
noblemen,  being  known  as  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
Undismayed  by  the  threats  of  the  archbishop,  Knox  preached 
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before  them,  and  “  such  was  the  influence  of  his  doctrine,  that 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  inhabitants  harmoniously  agreed  to  set 
up  the  Reformed  Worship  in  the  town.”  Close  to  the  pulpit 
(which  is  a  drawing  of  the  one  in  which  Knox  actually  preached, 
Wilkie  having  discovered  it  in  a  cellar),  on  the  right  of 
Knox,  are  Richard  Ballenden,  his  amanuensis,  and  Christopher 
Goodman,  his  colleague  ;  and  in  black  the  Knight  Templar, 
Sir  James  Sandilands,  in  whose  house  the  first  Protestant 
Sacrament  was  received.  Beyond,  in  red  cap  and  gown,  is 
that  famous  scholar  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Admirable  Crichton. 
Under  the  pulpit  is  the  precentor,  with  his  hour-glass.  The 
schoolboy  below  is  John  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  are  Lord  James  Stuart,  after¬ 
wards  Regent  Murray  ;  and  the  Earls  of  Glencairne,  Morton, 
and  Argyll,  whose  countess,  the  half-sister  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
the  lady  in  attendance  upon  her,  form  the  chief  light  of  the 
picture.  Above  this  group  are  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Quinten  Kennedy,  who  maintained 
a  public  disputation  with  Knox ;  Kennedy  is  whispering  to  the 
archbishop,  while  a  “jackman,”  a  retainer  of  the  Cathedral, 
stands  ready  with  the  harquebuss,  waiting  the  signal  of  the 
archbishop  to  fire  upon  the  preacher.  The  Admirable  Crichton, 
however,  has  his  eye  upon  the  jackman,  and  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  though  his  mind  seems  with  Knox.  In  the  gallery  are 
the  provost,  the  bailies,  and  some  professors.  At  the  back  of 
it  is  a  crucifix,  attracting  the  regard  of  Catholic  penitents,  and 
in  the  obscurity  above  is  an  escutcheon  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Beaton. 

The  picture,  though  only  completed  (for  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  gave  1200  guineas  for  it)  in  1832,  was  commenced  (for 
Lord  Liverpool)  ten  years  before.  It  was  indeed  in  its  concep¬ 
tion  Wilkie’s  first  important  attempt  in  his  second  manner. 
The  minute  Teniers-like  execution  of  his  earlier  pictures  is 
exchanged  for  a  broader  handling ;  and  instead  of  being 
historical,  in  the  sense  of  painting  the  actual  events  of  his 
own  time,  Wilkie  joins  the  army  of  “  historical  painters,” 
who  are  so  called  from  painting  their  ideas  of  the  events  of 
former  times.  Carlyle  refers  to  this  picture  as  a  typical 
instance  of  the  worthlessness  of  historical  painting  in  this  latter 
sense.  “  There  is  not  the  least  veracity ,”  he  says,  “  even  of 
intention,  in  such  things ;  and,  for  most  part,  there  is  an 
ignorance  altogether  abject.  Wilkie’s  ‘John  Knox,’  for 
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example  :  no  picture  that  I  ever  saw  by  a  man  of  genius  can 
well  be,  in  regard  to  all  earnest  purposes,  a  more  perfect 
failure  !  Can  anything,  in  fact,  be  more  entirely  useless  for 
earnest  purposes,  more  zz/zlike  what  ever  could  have  been 
the  reality,  than  that  gross  Energumen,  more  like  a  boxing 
butcher,  whom  he  has  sent  into  a  pulpit  surrounded  by 
draperies,  with  fat-shouldered  women,  and  play-actor  men  in 
mail,  and  labelled  ‘  Knox5  ? 55  (Project  of  a  National  Exhibition 
of  Scottish  Portraits ,  in  Miscellanies ,  people’s  ed.,  vii.  134). 
Carlyle’s  criticism  upon  the  “boxing  butcher”  is  the  more 
interesting  from  the  fact,  probably  unknown  to  him,  that  his 
old  friend  Edward  Irving  was  the  model  from  whom  Wilkie 
drew  his  conception  of  Knox.  Wilkie  went  to  hear  Irving 
preach  in  London ;  and  the  preacher,  “  tall,  athletic,  and 
sallow,  arrayed  in  the  scanty  robe  of  the  Scotch  divines, 
displaying  a  profusion  of  jet-black  glossy  hair  reaching  to  his 
ample  shoulders,”  unconsciously  sat  to  the  painter  for  the 
study  of  John  Knox.  Some  of  Carlyle’s  blame  may  therefore 
be  shifted  to  the  model,  whose  “performances  did  not  inspire 
me  with  any  complete  or  pleasant  feeling ;  there  was  a  want 
of  spontaneity  and  simplicity,  a  something  of  strained  and 
aggravated,  of  elaborately  intentional,  which  kept  jarring  on 
the  mind”  (Carlyle’s  Reminiscences,  Norton’s  ed.,  ii.  135) 
Visitors  who  cannot  endorse  Carlyle’s  condemnation  of  the 
picture  may  comfort  themselves  with  Scott’s  praise,  not  indeed 
of  the  picture  in  its  final  state  (which  he  probably  never  saw), 
but  of  the  first  sketch  for  it.  “  I  recollect,”  writes  Collins, 
“  Wilkie  taking  a  cumbrous  sketch  in  oil,  for  the  picture  of 
John  Knox,  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
opinion.  I  was  present  when  he  showed  it  to  him ;  Sir 
Walter  was  much  struck  with  it,  as  a  work  of  vast  and  rare 
power.” 

898.  LORD  BYRON’S  DREAM. 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake ,  P.R.A.  (1793-1866).  See  397. 

This  picture  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1829)  was 
painted  at  Rome  in  1827  in  illustration  of  the  poem,  “The 
Dream,”  in  which  Byron  had  embalmed  the  story  of  his  first 
love — 

There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 

Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 

A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
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Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 

Couch’d  among  fallen  columns  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin’d  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear’d  them  ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten’d  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man, 

Clad  in  a  flowing  garb,  did  watch  the  while, 

While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber’d  around. 

921.  BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie ,  R.A.  (1785-1841).  See  231. 

This  is  the  original  sketch  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1812)  for  the  large  picture  of  the  same  subject  which  was 
painted  for  the  Prince  Regent,  and  exhibited  in  the  following 
year.  The  sketch  was  bought  by  one  of  Wilkie’s  earliest 
patrons,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

1029.  THE  TEMPLES  OF  PzESTUM. 

William  Linton  (1791-1876). 

“  Linton  was  born  at  Liverpool,  and  was  at  first  placed  in  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  office  there,  to  draw  him  from  his  fancy  of  painting,  but  to 
little  purpose;  he  persisted  in  his  choice,  and  in  1817,  having  got 
three  landscapes  into  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition,  he  was  sufficiently 
encouraged.  He  made  tours  in  Wales  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  painting  many  views.  He  eventually  made  several  continental 
excursions,  and  produced  some  pictures  of  the  most  remarkable  places, 
as  this  view  of  ‘  The  Temples  of  Paestum.’  He  died  in  London.  Pie 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  ”  (Official  Catalogue). 

Poseidonia  (the  original  Greek  name  of  the  place)  “  was 
founded  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  by  colonists  from 
Sybaris.  Three  centuries  later  the  Hellenic  element  in  this 
settlement  was  submerged  by  a  deluge  of  recurrent  barbarism. 
Under  the  Roman  rule  it  changed  its  name  to  Paestum,  and 
was  prosperous.  The  Saracens  destroyed  it  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era  ;  and  Robert  Guiscard  carried  some  of  the 
materials  of  its  buildings  to  adorn  his  new  town  of  Salerno. 
Since  then  the  ancient  site  has  been  abandoned  to  malaria  and 
solitude.  The  very  existence  of  Paestum  was  unknown,  except 
to  wandering  herdsmen  and  fishers  coasting  near  its  ruined 
colonnades,  until  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Yet,  strange  to 
relate,  after  all  these  revolutions,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  total 
desolation,  the  only  relics  of  the  antique  city  are  three  Greek 
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temples,  those  very  temples  where  the  Hellenes,  barbarised  by 
their  Lucanian  neighbours,  met  to  mourn  for  their  lost  liberty. 

.  .  .  Beneath  the  pediment  of  Paestum’s  noblest  ruin,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  thinking  that  if  the  spirits  of  those  captive 
Hellenes  were  to  revisit  their  old  habitations,  they  would  change 
their  note  of  wailing  into  a  thin  ghostly  pecan  when  they  found 
that  Romans  and  Lucanians  had  passed  away,  that  Christians 
and  Saracens  had  left  alike  no  trace  behind,  while  the  houses 
of  their  own  avTiyAioi  Oeot — dawn-facing  deities — were  still 
abiding  in  the  pride  of  immemorial  strength.  Who  knows 
whether  buffalo-driver  or  bandit  may  not  ere  now  have  seen 
processions  of  these  Poseidonian  phantoms,  bearing  laurels  and 
chanting  hymns,  on  the  spot  where  once  they  fell  each  on  the 
other’s  neck  to  weep”  (J.  A.  Symonds  :  Sketches  and  Studies 
in  Italy).  This  picture  was  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  the 
painter. 

1040.  A  RIVER  SCENE. 

William  J.  Miiller  (1812-1845).  See  379. 

A  scene,  apparently  in  Scotland,  “  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  flood,”  very  typical  of  the  modern  interest  in  wild  and 
solitary  landscape,  such  as  the  mediseval  painters  avoided 
altogether,  or  only  introduced  as  scenes  of  terror  or  penance, 
and  not  as  itself  beautiful  or  conducive  to  such  gently  serious 
thought  as  the  poet  finds  in — 

The  dashing  waters  when  the  air  is  still, 

From  many  a  torrent  rill 
That  winds  unseen  beneath  the  shaggy  fell, 

Track’d  by  the  blue  mist  well  : 

Such  sounds  as  make  deep  silence  in  the  heart, 

For  Thought  to  do  her  part. 

Keble  :  Christian  Year. 

1091.  THE  VISION  OF  EZEKIEL. 

P.  F.  Poole ,  R.A.  (1810-1879). 

Paul  Falconer  Poole  was  born  at  Bristol,  and  was  strictly  self- 
taught.  “A  self-taught  painter,”  said  Constable,  “is  one  taught  by  a 
very  ignorant  person  ”  ;  and  to  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the 
faultiness  in  the  execution  of  Poole’s  pictures — his  claim  to  distinction 
resting  rather  on  the  ambitious  flights  of  his  fancy.  He  passed  through 
many  hardships  in  early  life,  but  ultimately  attained  much  success. 
He  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1830,  was  elected  A. R.A.  in 
1846,  and  R.A.  in  i860. 
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“And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north, 
a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and  a  brightness  was  about  it, 
and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber  .  .  .  came  the 
likeness  of  four  living  creatures”  (Ezekiel  i.  4,  5). 

Of  this  picture,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1875  at  the  same  time  as  one  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  called 
“Dedicated  to  all  the  Churches”  (see  1637  in  this  Gallery), 
Mr.  Ruskin  said :  “  Here  at  least  are  pictures  meant  to  teach. 

.  .  .  Though  this  design  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  the  one  just  noticed  (Mr.  Watts’s)  in  depth  of  feeling, 
there  is  yet,  as  there  has  been  always  in  Mr.  Poole’s  work, 
some  acknowledgment  of  a  supernatural  influence  in  physical 
phenomena,  which  gives  a  nobler  character  to  his  storm¬ 
painting  than  can  belong  to  any  mere  literal  study  of  the 
elements.  But  the  piece  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  parallelism 
with  that  “  Dedicated  to  all  the  Churches  ”  in  effacing  the 
fearless  realities  of  the  elder  creed  among  the  confused 
speculations  of  our  modern  one.  .  .  .  The  beasts  in  Raphael’s 
vision  of  Ezekiel  are  as  solid  as  the  cattle  in  Smithfield ;  while 
here,  if  traceable  at  all  in  the  drift  of  the  storm-cloud  (which  it 
is  implied  was  all  that  the  prophet  really  saw),  their  animal 
character  can  only  be  accepted  in  polite  compliance  with  the 
prophetic  impression,  as  the  weasel  by  Polonius.  rAnd  my 
most  Polonian  courtesy  fails  in  deciphering  the  second  of  the 
four — not  living — creatures”  {Academy  Notes,  1875,  pp.  10-12). 
The  picture  was  selected  for  the  National  Gallery  from  a 
bequest  made  by  the  artist. 

1112.  MRS.  ANN  HAWKINS. 

John  Linsiell  (1792-1882.)  See  438. 

1142.  THE  AUGUST  MOON. 

Cecil  G.  Lawson  (1851-1882). 

Cecil  Lawson  was  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  artists  who  have 
been  affected  by  the  recent  movement  in  English  art  towards  landscape 
for  the  sake  of  landscape,  rather  than  landscape  as  the  frame  for  some 
definite  human  interest  (see  Chesneau’s  English  School,  p.  256).  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  William  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  por¬ 
trait  painter;  and  “having  shown  an  early  taste  for  art,  he  studied  its 
technicalities  under  his  father’s  guidance,  and  while  still  a  boy  devoted 
himself  to  landscape.”  He  first  drew  in  black  and  white  for  magazines. 
Afterwards  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1870  a  view  of  Cheyne 
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Walk,  Chelsea  (where  he  resided).  He  continued  to  exhibit  at  the 
Academy  for  some  years,  but  when  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  was  opened, 
exhibited  there — this  picture  was  at  the  Grosvenor  in  1880.  His  early 
London  pictures  met  with  much  success,  but  he  was  a  member  of  none 
of  the  art  societies,  and  his  later  pictures  of  pure  landscape  did  not 
meet  with  equal  acceptance  :  this  one  was  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery  by  his  widow  in  fulfilment  of  his  wish.  He  had  married  in 
1879.  A  few  years  later  his  health  declined.  He  went  to  the  South 
of  France,  but  returned  no  stronger,  and  died  at  Brighton  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-one. 

A  wide  stretch  of  plashy  countiy  painted  at  Blackdown, 
near  Haslemere,  in  Surrey,  where  the  painter  lived  for  some 
time  after  his  marriage — 

...  a  glimmering  land 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

Tennyson  :  Palace  of  Art. 

Mr.  Heseltine  Owen,  who  was  with  Lawson  at  the  time  this 
picture  was  being  projected,  says :  “We  drove  over  together  to  see 
the  moon  rise  over  Blackdown — close  to  the  Laureate’s  place 
— the  point  his  picture  was  chiefly  studied  from.  By  the  time 
we  reached  Blackdown,  close  on  midnight,  the  moon  was  high 
in  the  heavens.  I  remember  Lawson  enlarging  on  the  colour 
there  was  always  in  a  landscape  in  such  moonlight.  He  said 
that  no  great  painter  had  yet  fully  grasped  this  truth,  but  that 
he  intended  to  attempt  to  show  it.  Before  the  picture  was 
exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor,  he  had  painted,  perched  on  a 
branch  in  the  foreground,  an  owl,  life-size,  with  glistening  eyes. 
The  critics  came  down,  however,  and  disapproved  of  the  weird 
bird,  and  so  Cecil  painted  it  out,  to  my  sorrow,  and,  I  believe, 
not  a  little  to  his  own”  (. Magazine  of  Art ,  1894,  p.  70). 

1182.  A  SCENE  FROM  MILTON’S  “  COMUS.” 

C.  R.  Leslie ,  R.A.  (1794-1859).  See  402. 

Comus,  son  of  Circe  and  Bacchus,  was  master  of  all  the 
arts  of  sorcery  and  all  the  excesses  of  wanton  revel.  And  he 
enchanted  all  travellers  who  passed  through  the  wood  wherein 
he  dwelt,  with  his  mother’s  and  his  father’s  wiles.  One  day 
it  chanced  that  a  lady  was  travelling  in  the  wood  with  her  two 
brothers,  and  while  they  stepped  aside  to  fetch  berries  for  her, 
Comus  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd  offered  her  shelter  in  his 
cottage,  and  conducted  her  to  his  palace  of  sorcery.  Here  we 
see  her  seated  in  the  Enchanted  Chair,  while  Comus — holding 
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his  magic  wand  and  garlanded  “  with  rosy  twine  ” — offers  her 
wine  in  a  crystal  glass,  which  will  turn  those  who  drink  of  it 
into  monsters  : — 

Cotnus.  Nay,  Lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 

Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabaster, 

And  you  a  statue,  or,  as  Daphne  was, 

Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

Lady.  Fool,  do  not  boast ; 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled,  while  Heaven  sees  good. 

The  picture  is  a  study  for  (or  from)  Leslie’s  fresco  in  the 
Buckingham  Palace  summer-house,  for  which  Landseer  did 
another  scene  from  Conms  (see  National  Gallery,  No.  605). 
“I  have  been  very  busy,”  writes  Leslie  in  July  1843,  “paint¬ 
ing  a  fresco,  a  first  attempt,  in  a  little  pavilion  in  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham  Palace.  I  was  asked  to  do  this  by  the  Prince, 
and  there  are  seven  other  artists  engaged  in  the  same  way — 
Maclise,  Landseer,  Sir  Charles  Ross,  Stanfield,  Uwins,  Etty, 
and  Eastlake.  Two  or  three  of  us  are  generally  there  together, 
and  the  Queen  and  Prince  visit  us  daily,  and  sometimes  twice 
a  day,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  The 
subjects  are  all  from  Comus,  and  mine  is  Comus  offering  the 
cup  to  the  lady." 

1184.  A  FRUIT-PIECE. 

G.  Lance  (1802-1864).  See  442. 
Grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  filberts,  etc.,  grouped  on 
matting. 

1187.  A  SKETCH  OF  RUSTIC  FIGURES. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie ,  R.A.  (1785-1841).  See  231. 
A  study  (in  pen  and  ink)  for  (or  from)  a  group  in  the 
picture  of  the  “Village  Festival  ”  (National  Gallery,  No.  122). 
Underneath  is  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  is  written  :  “  Sent 
by  D.  Wilkie,  15  Aug.  1811.” 

1204.  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  YARE. 

James  Stark  (1794-1859). 
Stark,  one  of  the  group  of  painters  known  as  the  Norwich  School, 
was  the  son  of  a  master  dyer  in  that  city,  and  was  articled  to  “  Old 
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Crome,”  under  whom  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1817  he 
entered  the  Academy  Schools,  and  soon  after  exhibited  successfully  at 
the  British  Institution  ;  but  was  obliged,  owing  to  bad  health,  to  return 
to  Norwich  and  refrain  for  some  years  from  work.  In  1830  he  returned 
to  London,  removing  in  1840  to  Windsor,  where  the  adjoining  wood¬ 
land  and  river  scenery  furnished  the  subjects  for  many  of  his  later 
pictures.  These,  however,  were  less  excellent  than  those  of  the 
Norwich  period,  when  he  was  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Crome. 
The  present  picture  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Stark’s  earlier  style. 
What  were  the  qualities  aimed  at  by  the  leader  of  the  Norwich  School 
is  shown  in  a  quaint  letter  which  Crome  wrote  to  Stark  in  1816.  “I 
cannot  let  your  sky  go  by,”  says  Crome,  “without  some  observation. 
I  think  the  character  of  your  clouds  too  affected,  that  is,  too  much  of 
the  character  of  some  of  our  modern  painters,  who  mistake  some  of  our 
great  masters  :  because  they  sometimes  put  in  some  of  those  round 
characters,  they  must  do  the  same  ;  but  if  you  look  at  any  of  their 
skies,  they  either  assist  in  the  composition,  or  make  some  figure  in  the 
picture,  nay,  sometimes  play  the  first  fiddle.  I  have  seen  this  in 
Wouwerman’s  and  many  others  I  could  mention.  Breath  (breadth) 
must  be  attended  to  if  you  paint.  .  .  .  Trifles  in  nature  must  be  over¬ 
looked  that  we  may  have  our  feelings  raised  by  seeing  the  whole 
picture  of  a  glance,  not  knowing  how  or  why  we  are  so  charmed.  I 
have  written  you  a  long  rigmarole  story  about  giving  dignity  to  what¬ 
ever  you  paint — I  fear  so  long  that  I  should  be  scarcely  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  I  mean  myself :  you  will,  I  hope,  take  the  word  for  the 
deed,  and  at  the  same  time  forgive  all  faults  in  diction,  grammar, 
spelling,  etc.” 

A  scene  near  Thorpe,  Norwich,  showing — 

...  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 
By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 

The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

With  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 

...  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 

In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves. 

Tennyson  :  Palace  of  Art. 

1205.  LAKE  COMO:  VARENNA. 

Frederick  Lee  Bridell  (1831-1863). 

This  talented  painter,  who  died  of  consumption,  was  a  native  of 
Southampton,  and  at  first  self-taught.  His  genius  was  detected  by  a 
local  picture  dealer,  who  gave  him  commissions  which  enabled  him  to 
go  abroad  for  purposes  of  study.  He  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1859,  and  went  to  the  Italian  lakes — a  visit  which  resulted  (besides 
other  pictures)  in  this  one.  In  1858  Bridell  married  at  Rome  the 
daughter  of  W.  J.  Fox,  then  M.P.  for  Oldham,  a  lady  who  herself  had 
adopted  art  as  a  profession.  Bridell  enjoined  his  wife  to  offer  this 
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picture  to  the  National  Gallery,  “  in  the  hope  that  this,  his  last  work, 
upon  which  he  had  exercised  all  his  skill,  might  eventually  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  national  collection.” 


The  scene  is  the  slope,  with  woods  of  sweet  chestnut,  above 
Varenna — “  a  tangled  mass  of  woods,  of  light  and  shade.” 
Below  is  “  the  green  blue  of  the  waters,  clear  as  glass,  opaque 
through  depth.”  To  the  left,  in  the  extreme  distance,  is  the 
crest  of  Monte  Rosa,  “  flushed  and  phantom-fair.”  It  was  from 
an  opposite  spot  on  the  lake  that  Longfellow,  looking  over  to 
Varenna,  wrote  the  lines — 

I  ask  myself  is  this  a  dream  ? 

Will  it  all  vanish  into  air  ? 

Is  there  a  land  of  such  supreme 
And  perfect  beauty  anywhere  ? 

1209.  THE  VAGRANTS. 

Frederick  Walker ,  A.R.A.  (1840- 1875 J. 

This  highly-gifted  artist  was  born  in  London,  his  father  being  a 
designer  of  artistic  jewellery,  and  was  educated  at  the  North  London 
School.  “  At  the  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him  copying  from  the  antique 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.  This,  we  may  suppose,  was  his 
first  step  in  art  education,  and  it  is  in  a  way  significant  of  certain 
qualities  in  his  design  that  he  was  always  very  careful  to  cultivate  and 
to  preserve.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  the  influence  of 
Greek  art  was  a  real  and  permanent  force  in  the  direction  of  his  talent, 
and  it  doubtless  served,  even  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  themes,  to 
save  him  from  the  dangers  which  beset  so  many  painters  of  genre  ” 
(J.  Comyns  Carr  :  Frederick  Walker,  p.  15).  Walker  next  entered  an 
architect’s  office;  but  in  1858  joined  the  Academy  Schools,  and  soon 
got  employment  as  a  draughtsman  for  wood  engraving.  Thackeray 
noticed  his  skill,  and  commissioned  him  to  illustrate  Philip.  Some 
interesting  records  of  Walker’s  association  with  the  novelist  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  In  1863  Walker  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Academy. 
This  picture  was  exhibited  in  1868.  In  1873  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  winter  in  Algeria,  where  he  stayed  with  his  friend  Mr. 
North  (see  1607).  He  returned  to  a  cold  English  spring,  and 
gradually  becoming  weaker,  died  of  consumption  in  Scotland  a  few 
years  after  his  election  as  A.R.A.  “  In  Walker,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  “  I  was  often  struck  by  a  strange  petulance 
and  irritability  out  of  all  proportion  with  its  exciting  cause.  The 
trifles  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  and  make  important  in 
his  art  were  allowed  to  have  too  much  influence  upon  his  life.  Con¬ 
scious,  probably,  of  the  taint  of  hereditary  disease,  he  took  a  gloomier 
view  of  life.”  “Nervous  and  sensitive  to  the  degree  of  morbidness,” 


Sweet  vision  !  Do  not  fade  away ; 
Linger  until  my  heart  shall  take 
Into  itself  the  summer  day, 

And  all  the  beauty  of  the  lake. 
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says  Mr.  Herkomer,  “he  perhaps  would  never  have  completed  any 
picture  if  dire  necessity  had  not  compelled  him  to  work  for  money. 
Long  sometimes  would  he  sit  and  watch  the  model,  snapping  his 
finger-nails  together  in  nervous  anxiety  before  he  was  sure  of  what  he 
intended  to  do.  Then  he  worked  rapidly.  Only  to  a  few  trusted 
friends  did  he  show  his  unfinished  work.  Not  even  the  carpenter  who 
packed  his  pictures  ever  managed  to  see  them,  so  nervous  was  Walker 
of  imperfect  criticism.  He  used  to  keep  a  man  to  take  his  work  to 
the  spot  where  his  subject  lay.  But  it  was  not  infrequent  that  his 
mood  for  work  did  not  come  upon  him,  even  after  tootling  on  the 
flute,  until  the  man  had  got  tired  of  waiting  and  left ;  and  then  with 
the  sudden  fit  of  work  upon  him  Walker  would  take  up  his  six-foot 
canvas  on  his  head  and  carefully  tilt  it  on  one  side  to  prevent  the 
passer-by  from  seeing  his  work  ”  ( Magazine  of  Art,  1893,  p.  343). 

We  have  seen  that  Walker’s  mood  was  stern  ;  and  we  have  seen  his 
devotion  to  the  antique.  His  originality  in  English  art  consists  in  the 
way  in  which  he  interpreted  (as  Millet  has  done  in  France)  the  grave 
beauty  of  rustic  labour,  showing  its  stern  reality,  and  yet  endowing  it 
(as  in  the  figure  of  the  tall  gipsy  woman  here)  with  something  of  the 
grace  of  antique  sculpture.  “In  Walker,”  says  Mr.  Herkomer,  “we 
have  the  creator  of  the  English  Renaissance,  for  it  was  he  who  saw 
the  possibility  of  combining  the  grace  of  the  antique  with  the  realism  of 
our  everyday  life  in  England.  His  navvies  are  Greek  gods,  and  yet 
not  a  bit  the  less  true  to  nature.  True  poet  that  he  was,  he  felt  all 
nature  should  be  represented  by  a  poem.  The  dirty  nails  of  a  peasant, 
such  as  I  have  seen  painted  by  a  modern  realist,  were  invisible  to  him. 
Nor  did  he  leave  out  the  faces  of  the  peasants  in  order  to  produce 
grandeur  as  the  French  realist  did.”  To  this  it  may  be  added  of 
Walker’s  pictures  that  “  their  harmonies  of  amber-colour  and  purple 
are  full  of  exquisite  beauty  in  their  chosen  key  ;  their  composition 
always  graceful,  often  admirable,  and  the  sympathy  they  express  with 
all  conditions  of  human  life  most  kind  and  true  ;  not  without  power  of 
rendering  character  which  would  have  been  more  recognised  in  an 
inferior  artist,  because  it  would  have  been  less  restrained  by  the  love  of 
beauty.”  [Walker  is  the  subject  of  many  books  and  scattered  remini¬ 
scences.  Among  the  principal  are  a  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick 
Walker ,  by  J.  G.  Marks ;  a  Portfolio  monograph,  by  Mr.  Claude 
Phillips;  and  recollections  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  Magazine  of  Art, 
1889.  Mr  Ruskin’s  appreciation  of  Walker’s  art  is  in  Arrows  of  the 
Chace,  i.  174]- 

This  picture  was  purchased  in  1886  from  the  Graham 
Collection,  which  also  included  the  “  Bathers  ”  by  the  same 
artist.  There  was  some  discussion  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  the  “Vagrants”  for  acquisition  by  the  National  Gallery.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  cite  Mr.  Swinburne’s  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Writing  of  the  “  Vagrants,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
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Royal  Academy  in  1868,  Mr.  Swinburne  said  :  “  Mr.  Walker’s 
picture  of  Vagrants  has  more  of  actual  beauty  than  his  Bathers 
of  last  year  ;  more  of  brilliant  skill  and  swift  sharp  talent  it  can 
hardly  have.  The  low  marsh,  with  its  cold  lights  of  gray 
glittering  waters  here  and  there,  the  stunted  brushwood,  the 
late  and  pale  sky,  the  figures  gathering  about  the  kindling  fire, 
sad  and  wild  and  worn  and  untamable  ;  the  one  stately  shape 
of  a  girl  standing  erect,  her  passionate  beautiful  face  seen  across 
the  smoke  of  the  scant  fuel ;  all  these  are  wrought  with  such 
appearance  of  ease  and  security  and  speed  of  touch,  that  the 
whole  seems  almost  a  feat  of  mere  skill  rather  than  a  grave 
sample  of  work ;  but  in  effect  it  is  no  such  slight  thing  ” 
( Essays  and  Studies ,  p.  366). 

1210.  “ECCE  ANCILLA  DOMINI.” 

D.  G.  Rossetti  (1828-1882). 

Gabriel  Charles  Dante  Rossetti  (commonly  called  Dante  Gabriel,  but 
by  his  family  and  intimates,  Gabriel)  was  the  head  of  the  romantic  move¬ 
ment  in  modern  English  poetry,  and  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in 
English  painting.  “  His  name,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “should  be  placed  first 
on  the  list  of  men  who  have  raised  and  changed  the  spirit  of  modern  art : 
raised  in  absolute  attainment ;  changed  in  direction  of  temper.  Rossetti 
added  to  the  before  accepted  systems  of  colour  in  painting,  one  based  on 
the  principles  of  manuscript  illumination,  which  permits  his  design  to  rival 
the  most  beautiful  qualities  of  painted  glass,  without  losing  either  the 
mystery  or  the  dignity  of  light  and  shade.  And  he  was,  as  I  believe  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  the  chief  intellectual  force  in  the  establishment  of 
the  modern  romantic  school  in  England.”  Rossetti’s  influence  may  be 
traced  alike  in  the  work  which  was  derived  from  his  inspiration,  and 
in  the  personal  impression  which  he  made  on  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  He  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  Gabriel  Rossetti, — an 
Italian  patriot,  and  commentator  upon  Dante, — who  was  at  the  time 
Professor  of  Italian  at  King’s  College.  His  mother,  Frances  Mary 
Lavinia  Polidori,  was  half  English  and  half  Italian.  Like  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  young  Rossetti  had  innate  taste  and  interest  in 
art,  but  in  the  direction  which  his  art  took — Gothic  instead  of  Classic 
— he  was  the  outcome  of  English  influences.  Though  more  than  half 
an  Italian  by  birth,  and  Italian  also  in  character,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  he  never  went  to  Italy,  and  indeed  was  very  seldom  out  of 
England  at  all.  From  eight  to  fifteen  he  was  at  King’s  College  School. 
Here  he  had  a  distinguished  artist  for  drawing  master,  J.  S.  Cotman 
(see  National  Gallery  mi);  but  neither  there  nor  afterwards  at 
the  Academy  did  he  make  any  great  progress.  “  The  fact  appears  to 
have  been,”  says  Dr.  Garnett,  “that  in  his  impatience  for  great  results 
he  neglected  the  slow  and  tiresome  but  necessary  subservient  processes.” 
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In  poetry  his  early  achievements  were  more  remarkable.  He  was  well 
read  both  in  English  and  in  Italian  poetry,  and  as  a  boy  he  wrote 
ballads  and  dramas.  His  exquisite  translations  from  Dante  were 
begun  when  he  was  seventeen,  and  “The  Blessed  Damozel  ”  was 
written  when  he  was  nineteen.  After  leaving  school,  Rossetti  studied 
art  successively  at  Cary’s  in  Bloomsbury,  at  the  Academy  Schools,  and 
in  the  studio  of  Ford  Madox  Brown.  The  story  of  his  introduction  to 
that  painter  is  related  under  No.  1394.  Rossetti  had  hoped  to  find 
some  royal  road  to  artistic  mastery,  and  was  not  too  well  pleased  at 
being  set  down  to  paint  pickle-jars.  Shortly  afterwards  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  at  the  Academy,  where  they  were 
fellow-students.  A  warm  friendship  followed,  and  they  shared  a  studio 
together.  “I  gained  many  advantages,”  says  Mr.  Hunt,  “by  our 
partnership.  Rossetti  had  then,  perhaps,  a  greater  acquaintance  with 
the  poetical  literature  of  Europe  than  any  living  man.  His  store¬ 
house  of  treasures  seemed  inexhaustible.  If  he  read  twice  or  thrice  a 
long  poem,  it  was  literally  at  his  tongue’s  end  ;  and  he  had  a  voice 
rarely  equalled  for  simple  recitations.  Another  gain  was  in  the  oc¬ 
casional  visits  of  F.  M.  Brown,  who  kindly  gave  me  advice  when  he 
had  ended  his  counsel  to  Rossetti,  and  always  explained  his  judgment 
by  careful  reasoning  and  anecdote.”  Mr.  Hunt  was  already  acquainted 
with  Millais,  and  one  evening  the  three  young  men  met  at  the  house 
of  Millais’s  parents  in  Gower  Street.  There  they  found  a  book  of 
engravings  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  It  was  the 
finding  of  this  book  at  this  special  time,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  that  caused 
the  establishment  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  “Millais, 
Rossetti,  and  myself,  were  all  seeking  for  some  sure  ground,  some 
starting-point  for  our  art  which  would  be  secure,  if  it  were  ever  so 
humble.  As  we  searched  through  this  book  of  engravings,  we  found 
in  them,  or  thought  we  found,  that  freedom  from  corruption,  pride, 
and  disease,  for  which  we  sought.  Plere  there  was  at  least  no  trace  of 
decline,  no  conventionality,  no  arrogance.  Whatever  the  imperfection, 
the  whole  spirit  of  art  was  simple  and  sincere — was,  as  Ruskin  after¬ 
wards  said  ‘  eternally  and  unalterably  true.’”  This  was  the  occasion 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.1  The  date  was 
the  autumn  of  1848.  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  movement,  some 
account  is  given  in  the  notice  of  Millais,  No.  1506.  Rossetti,  though 
he  seldom  exhibited  his  pictures,  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  buyers. 
Mr.  Ruskin  helped  him  very  generously,  and  Rossetti  himself  was  keen 
at  a  bargain.  Rossetti,  says  Mr.  Plunt,  “with  his  spirit  alike  subtle 
and  fiery,  was  essentially  a  proselytiser,  sometimes  to  an  almost  absurd 
degree,  but  possessed,  alike  in  his  poetry  and  painting,  with  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  of  the  most  intense  quality.”  Ide  enlisted 


1  The  Pre-Raphaelites  started  a  sketching  club.  Millais,  the  only  one 
who  had  any  money,  provided  a  nice  green  portfolio  with  a  lock,  in 
which  to  keep  the  drawings.  The  portfolio  came  to  Rossetti,  with  whom 
it  stuck  for  ever. 
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recruits  ;  he  started  an  organ  for  the  Brotherhood,  The  Germ  ;  but  he 
was  not  himself  distinguished  for  application.  “The  last  time  Rossetti 
and  I  worked  together,”  says  Mr.  Hunt,  “was  at  Sevenoaks.  He 
set  himself  to  paint  a  boscage  for  a  background.  I  found  him 
nearly  always  as  if  engaged  in  a  mortal  quarrel  with  some  leaf 
which  had  perversely  shaken  itself  off  its  branch  just  as  he  had  begun 
to  paint  it,  until  he  would  have  no  more  of  such  conduct  and  would  go 
back  to  his  lodgings  to  write.”  The  best  of  his  Pre-Raphaelite  works, 
in  the  strictest  Ruskinian  sense,  is  the  present  picture,  painted  in 
1849.  Rossetti  was,  however,  the  poet  of  the  group;  and  his 
passionately  emotional  genius  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  “  We  may  picture  Rossetti,”  says  Mr. 
Quilter,  “as  an  impetuous,  generous,  enthusiastic  man,  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  genius  and  almost  irresistibly  attractive  to  his  friends  ; 
we  see,  too,  a  glimpse  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal,  of  his  feverish 
energy,  his  impatience  of  restraint,  his  easy  discouragement,  his  fits  of 
depression,  his  uncontrollable  temper.  Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  in 
every  age  of  the  world  the  Seer  has  long  been  made  ;  he  who,  at  once 
less  and  greater  than  those  among  whom  he  lives,  demands  alike  their 
faith  and  their  toleration,  their  admiration  and  their  pity,  their  obedience 
and  their  help.”  A  few  years  later  Rossetti  was  brought  into  touch  with 
another  group  of  remarkable  men.  In  1856  Burne-Jones,  then  at  Oxford, 
came  up  to  London  with  the  express  desire  of  meeting  and  knowing 
Rossetti.  Another  acquaintance  made  about  the  same  period  was 
with  William  Morris.  In  1857,  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Morris, 
and  others  joined  together  to  paint  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
Debating  Hall  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society.  These  frescoes  were 
speedily  obliterated,  but  the  co-operation  of  Rossetti  had  an  enduring 
effect  in  his  influence  on  Burne-Jones  and  Morris.  At  Oxford,  also, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  then  an  undergraduate,  made  Rossetti’s  acquaintance. 
In  1857  Rossetti  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  in  the  celebrated 
illustrations  to  Tennyson.  He  was  an  original  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Morris  and  Company,  founded  about  the  same  time  to  promote  a 
revival  in  Decorative  Art.  The  year  i860  may  conveniently  be  taken 
as  terminating  the  first  period  in  Rossetti’s  art.  To  this  period  belong 
his  most  inspired  works  in  painting  and  poetry.  In  i860  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Siddal,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  since  1851. 
We  see  her  face  in  Millais’s  “Ophelia”  (1506)  and  in  Rossetti’s 
“  Beata  Beatrix”  (1279).  In  1862  she  died  from  an  overdose  of 
chloral,  and  Rossetti  buried  in  her  coffin  the  manuscript  of  his  poems. 
There  they  remained  till  1869,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  exhume 
them,  and  in  1870  his  collected  poems  were  published.  On  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Rossetti  removed  from  Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars  (now 
pulled  down),  to  Tudor  House,  Cheyne  Walk,  which  remained  his 
home  till  the  end  of  his  life,  and  where  his  brother,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  Mr.  George  Meredith  lived  for  a  time  with  him.  In  Rossetti’s 
second  period  (1860-70),  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  single 
figure  subjects,  for  many  of  which  Mrs.  Morris  was  his  model  (see 
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p.  262).  The  “  Beata  Beatrix  ”  also  belongs  to  this  period.  Much  of 
the  last  period  of  his  life  may  be  summed  up,  says  Dr.  Garnett,  in  the 
phrase  :  “  chloral,  and  its  consequences  ;  ”  but  his  poetical  faculty 
was  rekindled,  and  his  volume  of  “  Ballads  and  Sonnets,”  published 
in  1881,  was  fully  equal  in  merit  to  the  “Poems”  of  1870.  The 
closing  scenes  and  many  earlier  incidents  of  his  life  were  painful.  He 
suffered  from  insomnia ;  he  was  afflicted  with  paralysis ;  at  one  time 
he  attempted  suicide,  and  he  suffered  from  paroxysms  of  suspicious 
delusions.  “  He  was,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “a great  Italian  tormented  in 
the  Inferno  of  London,  doing  the  best  he  could,  and  teaching  the 
best  he  could ;  but  the  ‘  could  ’  shortened  by  the  strength  of  his 
animal  passions  without  any  trained  control  or  guiding  faith.”  He 
died  at  Birchington-on-Sea  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Many  of  his 
later  designs  are  distinguished  by  mannerisms  and  peculiarities  which 
have  been  attributed  to  his  impaired  health.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  in  his  later  years  he  had  assistants  working  in  his 
studio,  and  that  many  works  turned  out  thence  were  largely  not  his 
own  handiwork. 

We  have  seen  how  deep  and  widespread  was  Rossetti’s  influence, 
and  have  traced  in  outline  the  course  of  his  career.  It  may  be  well,  in 
conclusion,  to  seek  some  more  definite  characterisation  of  his  work 
with  special  reference  to  the  pictures  in  this  Gallery.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  in  drawing  he  was  often  imperfect ;  but  that  for  wealth 
of  colour,  for  originality  of  conception,  and  expression  of  romantic 
passion,  his  best  pictures  have  never  been  surpassed.  His  works  may 
be  divided  according  to  their  subject  into  four  principal  groups  : — (1) 
Religious  works,  in  which  he  set  himself  to  realise  in  an  unconventional 
way  scenes  in  sacred  history.  The  picture  now  before  us  is  among  his 
masterpieces  in  this  kind.  (2)  A  second  group  of  Rossetti’s  pictures  is 
composed  of  his  designs  from  Dante  :  of  this  kind,  too,  we  have  a 
masterpiece — the  “Beata  Beatrix”  (1279).  Akin  to  the  Dante  pictures 
and  drawings,  are  those  of  which  the  motive  was  taken  from  other 
mediaeval  legends  and  old  English  ballad  literature.  (3)  Occasionally 
he  diverged  from  such  themes  to  modern  romance  :  of  this  kind,  his 
picture  “Found,”  corresponding  to  “Jenny”  in  his  poems,  is  the 
best  known.  (4)  The  fourth  group  is  made  up  of  single  figures, 
in  which,  under  various  titles,  he  immortalised  a  special  type  of  beauty. 
The  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Morris”  (p.  262)  may  be  placed  in  this  group, 
as  being  a  likeness  of  the  lady  whose  face  served  the  painter  for  many 
of  his  poetical  subjects.  What,  it  may  next  be  asked,  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  painter’s  work  ?  The  characteristics  of  his  Pre- 
Raphaelite  work,  so  far  as  it  was  an  endeavour,  by  force  of  imagination, 
to  realise  conventional  subjects  in  an  unconventional  manner,  are 
sufficiently  indicated  below  in  the  notes  on  the  “Annunciation.”  Of 
another  trait,  commonly  associated  with  Pre  -  Raphaelitism,  namely, 
minuteness  of  detail,  Rossetti’s  work  bears  little  trace.  On  the 
contrary,  as  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  well  says,  if  we  compare  the  “Beata 
Beatrix  ”  with  the  ordinary  academical  works  of  the  same  period,  it  is 
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precisely  the  absence  of  details  in  the  “Pre-Raphaelite”  work  and 
their  abundance  in  the  others  that  strike  us.  But  in  intensity  of 
realisation,  which  is  more  essentially  a  Pre-Raphaelite  characteristic, 
all  Rossetti’s  best  work  is  remarkable.  The  impression  he  conveys  is 
always  distinct,  forcible,  individual.  Again,  his  pictures  are  full  at 
once  of  thought  and  of  passion.  His  power  lay,  says  Dr.  Garnett,  in 
spiritual  emotion,  and  the  more  spiritual  he  became,  the  higher  he 
rose.  His  work  was  intensely  passionate,  and  “  of  imagination  all 
compact.  Many  of  his  works  in  painting  and  poetry  alike  are 
sensuous.  But  the  quality  of  intellectual  refinement  is  never  absent. 
As  Mr.  Quilter  well  says  :  “  The  reproduction  of  the  sensuous  part  of 
his  subject  is  interfered  with  by  the  strange  half-refining,  half-abstract 
quality  of  his  intellect.  This  is  especially  evident  in  his  treatment  of  the 
foim  of  the  human  body,  in  which  he  has  two  methods,  both  adapted  to 
the  same  end,  or  rather,  perhaps,  both  unconsciously  tending  to  the  same 
end.  One  is  to  leave  out  as  much  as  possible  all  detailed  drawing,  to 
suffuse  the  whole  body  in  a  mist  of  colour,  in  which  no  modelling  of 
flesh  or  structure  of  bone  is  clearly  visible.  The  other  method  is  to 
accentuate  those  portions  of  the  body,  or  the  features,  which  best  help 
to  express  emotion,  and  so  to  use  and  arrange  them  as  to  produce  a 
definite  emotional  idea.  The  long  neck  in  which  so  many  of  his 
female  figures  rejoice,  the  slender  hands  with  fingers  turning  round  one 
another,  the  heavy  curved  lips,  and  the  other  physical  peculiarities  to 
be  traced  in  his  works,  are  all  due  to  the  passionately  sensuous,  but 
equally  passionately  intellectual,  nature  of  Rossetti.”  The  original 
type  of  beauty  which  he  thus  evolved  is  associated  further  with  a  wealth 
of  poetic  colour,  in  which  no  modern  painter  has  surpassed  him.  As 
a  piece  of  decorative  colour,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris  recalls  the 
gieat  Venetian  painters.  In  connection  with  Rossetti’s  colour,  some 
remarks  by  his  friend,  William  Morris,  may  be  quoted  :  “No  picture 
is  complete,”  says  Morris,  “unless  it  is  something  more  than  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  nature  and  the  teller  of  a  tale.  It  ought  also  to  have 
a  definite,  harmonious,  conscious  beauty.  It  ought  to  be  ornamental. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  for  it  to  be  part  of  a  beautiful  whole,  in  a  room 
or  church  or  hall.  Of  the  original  Pre-Raphaelites,  Rossetti  was  the 
man  who  mostly  felt  that  side  of  the  art  of  painting  :  all  his  pictures 
have  a  decorative  quality  as  an  essential  and  not  as  a  mere  accident.” 

[A  voluminous  literature  has  grown  up  around  Rossetti,  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  enumerate  here.  Among  the  authorities 
referred  to  above  are  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  chapters  on  “The  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,”  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  1886  ;  Mr. 
Idarry  Quilter  s  chapters  on  Rossetti,  including  reminiscences  by  F. 
M.  Brown,  in  his  Prefe?-ences  in  Art ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti’s  Memoir 
and  Letters ,  1895  5  and  Dr.  Garnett’s  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography .] 

This  picture  is  admirably  illustrative — in  its  sincerity  and 
simplicity— of  the  aims  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School,  whilst  at 
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the  same  time  it  is  wholly  free  from  the  affectations  peculiar 
to  Rossetti  which  characterise  his  later  works.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
who  was  the  earliest  literary  advocate  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,1 
defined  their  leading  principle  as  the  resolve  “to  paint  things 
as  they  probably  did  look  and  happen,  and  not,  as  by  rules  of 
art  developed  under  Raphael  (hence  the  name  ‘  pre,  or  before 
Raphaelite  ’),  they  might  be  supposed  gracefully,  deliciously, 
or  sublimely  to  have  happened.”  To  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  change,  compare,  for  instance,  the  Virgin  in  this  picture 
waking  from  her  sleep  on  a  pallet  bed,  in  a  plain  room,  startled 
by  sudden  words  and  ghostly  presence  which  she  does  not 
comprehend,  and  casting  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  saluta¬ 
tion  this  should  be,  with  the  Madonnas  of  the  old  masters 
“  dressed  in  scrupulously  folded  and  exquisitely  falling  robes 
of  blue,  with  edges  embroidered  in  gold  (N.G.  666),  kneel¬ 
ing  under  arcades  of  exquisite  architecture,  and  receiving  the 
angel’s  message  with  their  hands  folded  on  their  breasts  in  the 
most  graceful  positions,  and  the  missals  they  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  studying  laid  open  on  their  knees”  (N.G.  739)-  The 
angel  Gabriel  is  appearing  to  the  Virgin  to  announce  unto  her 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Jesus.  The  Virgin  rises  to  meet  him — 
“  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,”  “  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ; 
be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.”  “  Rossetti’s  ‘  Annuncia¬ 
tion  ’  differs,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “from  every  previous  con¬ 
ception  of  the  scene  known  to  me,2  in  representing  the  angel 

1  In  a  preface  to  an  Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Millais  exhibition  (by 
Mr.  A.  Gordon  Crawford),  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  (January  22,  1886)  as 
follows:  “I  must  in  the  outset  broadly  efface  any  impression  that  may 
be  given  by  it  of  my  criticisms  having  been  of  any  service  to  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  School,  except  in  protecting  it  against  vulgar  outcry.  The 
painters  themselves  rightly  resented  the  idea  of  misjudging  friends  that  I 
was  either  their  precursor  or  their  guide  :  they  were  entirely  original  in 
their  thoughts,  and  independent  in  their  practice.  Rossetti,  I  fear,  even 
exaggerated  his  colour  because  I  told  him  it  was  too  violent ;  and,  to  this 
very  day,  my  love  of  Turner  dims  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s  pleasure  in  my 
praise.” 

2  Upon  the  originality  of  thought  displayed  in  this  picture  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  Hunt  has  expressed  himself  as  follows:  “We  will  not  presume  in 
concert  to  lay  down  the  law  about  his  merits,  but  I  think  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  state  my  own  view  about  one  of  his  paintings  which  I 
saw  at  the  National  Gallery  a  few  weeks  since.  It  was  a  copying  day.  I 
had  gone  in  mainly  to  see  the  new  Raphael,  and  I  had  seen  it,  and  had 
enjoyed  the  contemplation  of  many  more  of  our  precious  possessions,  those 
naturally  which  were  new  most  arresting  my  attention.  In  turning  about 
to  see  that  I  was  in  nobody's  way,  the  picture  of  The  Annunciation,  by 
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as  waking  the  Virgin  from  sleep  to  give  her  his  message. 
The  Messenger  himself  also  differs  from  angels  as  they  are 
commonly  represented,  in  not  depending,  for  recognition  of  his 
supernatural  character,  on  the  insertion  of  bird’s  wings  at  his 
shoulders.  If  we  are  to  know  him  for  an  angel  at  all,  it  must 
be  by  his  face,  which  is  that  simply  of  youthful,  but  grave, 
manhood.  He  is  neither  transparent  in  body,  luminous  in 
presence,  nor  auriferous  in  apparel;  —  wears  a  plain,  long, 
white  robe  ; — casts  a  natural  and  undiminished  shadow, — and 
although  there  are  flames  beneath  his  feet,  which  upbear  him, 
so  that  he  does  not  touch  the  earth,  these  are  unseen  by  the 
Virgin.  She  herself  is  an  English,  not  a  Jewish  girl,  of  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  of  such  pale  and  thoughtful  beauty  as 
Rossetti  could  best  imagine  for  her.  She  has  risen  half  up, 
not  started  up,  in  being  awakened  ;  and  is  not  looking  at  the 
angel,  but  only  thinking,  with  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  supposing 
herself  in  a  strange  dream.  The  morning  light  fills  the  room, 
and  shows  at  the  foot  of  her  little  pallet-bed,  her  embroidery 
work,  left  off  the  evening  before, — an  upright  lily.  Upright, 
and  very  actually  upright,  as  also  the  edges  of  the  piece  of 
cloth  in  its  frame, — as  also  the  gliding  form  of  the  angel, — as 
also,  in  severe  foreshortening,  that  of  the  Virgin  herself.  It 
has  been  studied,  so  far  as  it  has  been  studied  at  all,  from  a 
very  thin  model ;  and  the  disturbed  coverlet  is  thrown  into  con¬ 
fused  angular  folds,  which  admit  no  suggestion  whatever  of 
ordinary  girlish  grace.  So  that,  to  any  spectator  little  inclined 
towards  the  praise  of  barren  ‘uprightness,’  and  accustomed 
on  the  contrary  to  expect  radiance  in  archangels,  and  grace  in 
Madonnas,  the  first  effect  of  the  design  must  be  extremely 
displeasing.  .  .  .  But  the  reader  will,  if  careful  in  reflection, 

Rossetti,  seemed  to  speak  to  me  long-forgotten  words.  I  approached  ;  it 
was  being  copied  by  two  ladies,  and  I  felt  at  once  that  they  had  made  a 
wise  selection.  The  living  merit  of  the  work  made  it  stand  out  as  among 
the  most  genuine  creations  in  the  gallery,  and  I  distinctly  concluded  that 
there  was  no  painting  there,  done  by  hands  so  young  as  Rossetti’s  were 
when  he  did  that,  which  could  be  compared  to  it.  He  was  twenty-one 
at  the  time.  Raphael  was  twenty-four  when  he  painted  the  Ansidei 
Madonna.  Raphael’s  picture,  although  of  course  more  complex,  and 
having  special  value  as  containing  evidence  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
reached  his  final  excellence,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it  for  the  difficulty  of 
the  attempt,  or  for  the  artistic  discrimination  of  form,  and  there  is  no  hint 
of  the  power  of  expression  which  Rossetti’s  work  gives.”  (Address  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Rossetti  Memorial  Fountain,  printed 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Budget ,  July  21,  1887.) 
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discover  in  all  the  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  however  distinct 
otherwise  in  aim  and  execution,  an  effort  to  represent  things 
as  they  are,  or  were,  or  may  be,  instead  of,  according  to  the 
practice  of  their  instructors  and  the  wishes  of  their  public, 
things  as  they  are  not ,  never  were,  and  never  can  be  :  this 
effort  being  founded  deeply  on  a  conviction  that  it  is  at  first 
better,  and  finally  more  pleasing,  for  human  minds  to  con¬ 
template  things  as  they  are  than  as  they  are  not.  Thus, 
Mr.  Rossetti,  in  this  and  subsequent  works  of  the  kind,  thought 
it  better  for  himself  and  his  public  to  make  some  effort  towards 
a  real  notion  of  what  actually  did  happen  in  the  carpenter’s 
cottage  at  Nazareth,  giving  rise  to  the  subsequent  traditions 
delivered  in  the  Gospels,  than  merely  to  produce  a  variety  in 
the  pattern  of  Virgin,  pattern  of  Virgin’s  gown,  and  pattern  of 
Virgin’s  house,  which  had  been  set  by  the  jewellers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ”  ( The  Three  Colours  of  Pre-Rafhaelitisrn ,  in 
O.  O.  R.,  i.  312-318  ;  see  also  The  Art  of  England,  Lecture  i.). 

The  face  of  Mary  in  the  picture  is  a  likeness,  with  hardly 
any  alteration,  of  the  painter’s  younger  sister  Christina — the 
famous  poetess — who  sat  for  it.  The  face  of  Gabriel  was 
mostly  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A., 
though  the  painter’s  brother  William  seems  also  to  have  sat 
for  it.  The  picture  was  painted  1849-50  ;  retouched  in  1853, 
and  again  in  1873.  The  lily  in  the  angel’s  hands  was  one  of 
the  alterations — or  rather  an  addition.  In  a  familiar  letter, 
dated  1853,  the  painter  dubbed  the  picture  in  banter  “the 
blessed  white  eye-sore,”  and  in  another  “the  blessed  white 
daub.”  He  proceeds  :  “  Yesterday,  after  giving  up  the  angel’s 
head  as  a  bad  job  (owing  to  William’s  malevolent  expression), 
I  took  to  working  it  up  out.  of  my  own  intelligence,  and  got  it 
better  by  a  great  deal  than  it  has  yet  been.  I  have  put  a  gilt 
saucer  behind  his  head — which  crowns  the  China-ese  char¬ 
acter  of  the  picture.”  In  1874,  in  more  serious  strain,  he 
wrote  of  it  as  “about  the  best  thing  I  did  at  that  time.” 
(W.  M.  Rossetti’s  D.  G.  Rossetti ,  pp.  1  3,  20,  84,  97.)  When 
first  exhibited,  the  picture  was  priced  at  ^50;  but  not 
selling  it,  Rossetti  told  a  friend  he  would  take  ^40.  It  was 
bought  for  the  nation,  thirty-six  years  afterwards,  for  ,£800. 
For  a  long  time  the  picture  was  without  a  purchaser,  and 
Rossetti  in  disgust  thought  of  accepting  a  post  in  the 
Telegraph  Department  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway.  It  is  curious  that  the  very  same  picture  which  first 
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represented  him  in  the  National  Gallery  had  gone  nigh  to 
ousting  him  from  the  profession  (W.  M.  R.,  i.  168). 

1225.  THE  ARTIST’S  FATHER  AND  MOTHER. 

Thomas  Webster,  R.A.  (1800-1886).  See  426. 

Painted  to  commemorate  their  golden  wedding.  “  The 
unity  of  earthly  creatures  is  their  power  and  their  peace  ;  not 
like  the  dead  and  cold  peace  of  undisturbed  stones  and  solitary 
mountains  ;  but  the  living  peace  of  trust,  and  the  living  power 
of  support ;  of  hands  that  hold  each  other  and  are  still  ” 
(. Modern  Pamters,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  sec.  i.  ch.  6,  §  2).  Bequeathed 
by  the  painter  to  the  nation. 

1235.  THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  THE  ARTIST 
WAS  BORN. 

J.  Constable,  R.A.  (1776-1837). 

Constable,  who  was  a  boy  of  nine  when  Gainsborough  died,  and,  like 
him,  a  native  of  Suffolk,  carried  on  Gainsborough’s  work  of  portraying 
the  commoner  aspects  of  English  scenery.  “There  is  a  place  among 
our  painters,”  says  his  friend  and  biographer,  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A., 
“which  Turner  left  unoccupied,  and  which  neither  Wilson,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Cozens,  nor  Girtin  so  completely  filled  as  John  Constable. 
He  was  the  most  genuine  painter  of  English  cultivated  scenery,  leaving 
untouched  its  mountains  and  lakes.”  One  sees  in  Constable’s  pictures 
exactly  what  the  poets  have  sung  as  characteristic  of  lowland  England 
— of  Tennyson’s  “English  homes,”  with  “  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees.” 
He  was  born  at  East  Bergholt,  on  the  Stour — the  son  of  a  miller  who 
had  two  windmills  and  two  water-mills,  and  it  was  in  Suffolk  villages 
that  he  learned  first  to  love,  and  then  to  paint,  what  he  saw  around 
him.  Constable  has  himself  described  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood, 
which  he  was  fond  of  saying  made  him  a  painter  :  “gentle  declivities, 
luxuriant  meadow-flats  sprinkled  with  flocks  and  herds,  well-cultivated 
uplands,  with  numerous  scattered  villages  and  churches,  with  farms 
and  picturesque  cottages.”  “  I  love  every  stile,”  he  says  in  another 
letter,  ‘  ‘  and  stump,  and  lane  in  the  village ;  as  long  as  I  am  able  to 
hold  a  brush,  I  shall  never  cease  to  paint  them.”  It  was  the  spectacle 
in  Constable’s  work  of  homely  scenes  painted  in  a  simple  way  that 
caused  his  pictures  to  make  so  much  sensation  in  France,  where  the 
“ideal”  style  of  landscape,  as  practised  by  Claude  and  Poussin,  had 
been  until  then  in  vogue. 

Of  Constable’s  life,  the  most  interesting  thing  to  note  is  its  remark¬ 
able  fidelity  to  his  art.  His  early  years  were  a  long  struggle  to  realise 
his  ideals.  At  school  he  excelled  in  nothing  but  penmanship.  “  Come 
out  of  your  painting-room,”  the  master  used  to  say  when  the  lad’s 
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attention  wandered  from  his  books.  But  his  true  painting-room  was 
in  the  fields,  where  he  used  to  sketch  with  a  village  plumber  named 
Dunthorne.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  Church,  but  afterwards 
put  him  in  charge  of  one  of  his  mills — an  apprenticeship  which  was  of 
great  value  to  Constable,  as  leading  him  to  study  the  sky.  In  a  letter 
written  many  years  later,  Constable,  in  describing  his  sky  studies, 
significantly  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  sky  even  in  everyday 
life  for  practical  purposes.  From  the  mill  he  passed  in  1796  to  the 
Academy  Schools,  but  though  dissatisfied  with  his  progress,  he  never 
lost  hope.  “I  feel  more  than  ever  convinced,”  he  wrote  in  1803, 
“  that  one  day  or  other  I  shall  paint  well ;  and  that  even  if  it  does  not 
turn  to  my  advantage  during  my  lifetime,  my  pictures  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.”  In  1815  he  married  a  girl  whom — faithful  in  love 
as  in  art— he  had  loved  since  he  was  a  boy.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
A.R.A.,  but  not  till  1829  full  R.A.  In  1826  he  removed  from 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  to  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  the 
better  to  study  his  favourite  skies.  He  died  suddenly  in  London, 
when  coming  away  from  his  “dear  old  Somerset  House,”  where  the 
Academy  was  then  housed.  (For  a  fuller  notice  of  Constable  see  my 
Ha.7idbook  to  the  National  Gallery ,  in  which  collection  many  of  his 
large  masterpieces  are  to  be  found.) 

How  much  Constable  loved  his  home  we  have  just  seen  ; 
and  one  sees  further,  in  looking  at  this  rough  but  effective 
sketch,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  his  favourite  scenes,  how 
sincere  was  his  affection.  It  is  further  interesting  to  compare 
this  and  the  other  small  Constables  here  with  his  larger 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery;  these  here,  though  not  free 
from  the  “blottesque,”  are  painted  more  broadly,  and  without 
that  spottiness  of  touch  which  led  the  critics  to  talk  of  “  Con¬ 
stable’s  snow.” 

1236.  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH:  “THE  SALT-BOX.” 

J.  Constable ,  R.A.  (1776-1837).  See  1235. 

A  view  taken  from  “The  Judges’  Walk,”  or  farther  on,  in 
the  same  direction,  looking  towards  Hendon,  with  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill  in  the  distance.  “  I  remember  being  greatly  struck,” 
said  C.  R.  Leslie  of  this  work,  “  by  a  small  picture,  a  view 
from  Hampstead  Heath.  I  have  before  noticed  that  what  are 
commonly  called  warm  colours  are  not  necessary  to  produce 
the  impression  of  warmth  in  landscape  ;  and  this  picture 
affords  to  me  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  this. 
The  sky  is  of  the  blue  of  an  English  summer  day,  with  large 
but  not  threatening  clouds  of  a  silvery  whiteness.  The 
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distance  is  of  a  deep  blue,  and  the  near  trees  and  grass  of  the 
freshest  green ;  for  Constable  could  never  consent  to  parch  up 
the  verdure  of  nature  to  obtain  warmth.  These  tints  are 
balanced  by  a  very  little  warm  colour  on  a  road  and  gravel  pit 
in  the  foreground,  a  single  house  in  the  middle  distance,  and 
the  scarlet  jacket  of  a  labourer.  Yet  I  know  no  picture  in 
which  the  midday  heat  of  Midsummer  is  so  admirably  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  and  were  not  the  eye  refreshed  by  the  shade  thrown 
over  a  great  part  of  the  foreground  by  some  young  trees  that 
border  the  road,  and  the  cool  blue  of  water  near  it,  one  would 
wish,  in  looking  at  it,  for  a  parasol,  as  Fuseli  wished  for  an 
umbrella  when  standing  before  one  of  Constable’s  showers  ” 
{Life  of  Constable,  ed.  1845,  P-  79). 

1237.  VIEW  ON  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 

f.  Constable ,  R.A.  (1776-1837).  See  1235. 

Particularly  interesting  from  the  cattle  which  the  artist  has 
introduced  peacefully  grazing.  The  scene  is  curiously  similar 
to  that  of  which  we  are  told  as  having  been  Landseer’s  first 
studio.  That  painter  used  to  be  taken,  when  a  mere  child, 
to  Hampstead  Heath,  where,  thirty  years  ago,  “  the  creatures 
grazed  or  stood  as  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  as  civilisation 
permits  to  any  of  their  kind  in  England.”  This  is  one  of  the 
very  numerous  studies  of  Hampstead  Heath  which  Constable 
made.  Indeed  Hampstead  was  his  “second  love,”  and  he 
passed  many  years  of  his  life  there.  “  I  am  as  much  here  as 
possible,”  he  writes  to  his  friend  Fisher,  from  Lower  Terrace, 
Hampstead,  in  1821,  “with  my  family.  I  have  got  a  room 
at  a  glazier’s,  and  at  this  little  place  I  have  many  small  works 
going  on.”  In  1826  he  moved  with  his  family  into  a  house  in 
Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  and  described  the  view  as  “unsur¬ 
passed  in  Europe.” 

1244.  BRIDGE  AT  GILLINGHAM,  SUFFOLK. 

J.  Constable ,  R.A.  (1776-1837).  See  1235. 

1245.  CHURCH  PORCH,  BERGHOLT,  SUFFOLK. 

f.  Constable ,  R.A.  (1776-1837).  See  1235. 

“The  stillness  of  a  summer  afternoon,”  says  Leslie,  “is 
broken  only  by  the  voice  of  an  old  man  to  whom  a  woman  and 
girl  sitting  on  one  of  the  tombs  are  listening.  As  in  many  of 
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the  finest  Dutch  pictures,  the  fewness  of  the  parts  constitute  a 
charm  in  this  little  work  ;  such  is  its  extreme  simplicity,  that 
it  has  nothing  to  arrest  attention,  but  when  once  noticed,  few 
pictures  would  longer  detain  a  mind  of  any  sensibility.  I  have 
heard  the  word  sentiment  ridiculed  when  applied  to  representa¬ 
tions  of  inanimate  objects.  But  no  other  word  can  express 
that  from  which  the  impression  of  this  picture  results,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  figures.”  The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
British  Gallery  in  i8ii,but  remained  in  Constable’s  posses¬ 
sion  till  his  death.  “  I  once  asked  Constable,”  says  Leslie, 
“  to  allow  my  sister  to  copy  the  small  picture  of  ‘  The  Porch  of 
Bergholt  Church,’  and  it  came  to  us  with  the  following  note  : 
‘January  1830.  My  dear  Leslie — I  send  the  “Churchyard,” 
which  my  friends  in  Portman  Place  are  welcome  to  use  for 
any  purpose  but  to  go  into  it.  .  .  .  The  motto  on  the  dial  is, 
Ut  umbra ,  sic  vita (Leslie’s  Life  of  Constable,  ed.  1845,  PP- 
23,  198). 

1250.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

D.  Maclise,  R.A.  (1806-1870).  See  422. 

(Engraved  as  a  vignette  for  the  frontispiece  to  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  1839 — “the  only  really  successful  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  was  ever  painted,”  says  his  son  in  the  preface  to 
Messrs.  Macmillan’s  new  edition  of  Nicholas  Nickleby ,  1892.1) 
The  great  novelist,  seated  at  his  writing  table,  turns  round  in 
his  chair  as  if  to  greet  a  friend.  The  portrait  shows  him,  not 
in  the  likeness  which  photography  has  made  familiar  to  the 
present  generation,  but  rather  in  his  prime,  as  described  by 
Forster  (1837) — 

A  look  of  youthfulness  first  attracted  you,  and  then  a  candour  and 
openness  of  expression  which  made  you  sure  of  the  qualities  within. 
The  features  were  very  good.  He  had  a  capital  forehead,  a  firm  nose 
with  full  wide  nostrils,  eyes  wonderfully  beaming  with  intellect  and 
running  over  with  humour  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  rather  prominent 
mouth  strongly  marked  with  sensibility.  The  head  was  altogether  well 
formed  and  symmetrical,  and  the  air  and  carriage  of  it  were  extremely 
spirited.  The  hair,  so  scant  and  grizzled  in  later  days,  was  then  of  a 
rich  brown  and  most  luxuriant  abundance,  and  the  bearded  face  of  his 
last  two  decades  had  hardly  a  vestige  of  hair  or  whisker  ;  but  there 


1  An  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  exquisite  pencil  sketch 
by  Millais,  showing  the  head  of  Dickens  after  death  (No.  193  in  the 
Millais  Exhibition  of  1897-98). 
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was  that  in  the  face  as  I  first  recollect  it  which  no  time  could  change, 
and  which  remained  implanted  on  it  unalterably  to  the  last.  This  was 
the  quickness,  keenness,  and  practical  power,  the  eager,  restless,  ener¬ 
getic  outlook  on  each  several  feature,  that  seemed  to  tell  so  little  of  a 
student  or  writer  of  books,  and  so  much  of  a  man  of  action  and  business 
in  the  world  ( Life  of  Dickens,  ed.  1876,  p.  31). 

[This  picture  is  at  present  deposited  on  loan  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.] 

1253.  A  VIEW  OF  HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

James  Holland  (1800-1870). 

Holland  was  born  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  grand¬ 
father  had  started  the  manufacture  of  a  highly-glazed  black  pottery. 
It  was  from  studies  of  flowers  painted  on  this  ware  that  Holland 
derived  his  first  taste  for  art,  and  it  was  as  a  flower-painter  that  he 
began  his  professional  career.  In  1819  he  came  to  London,  and  after 
a  few  years  he  turned  his  attention  to  landscape-painting.  He 
travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  visiting  in  pursuit  of  his  art  Italy, 
Portugal,  Normandy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society,  and  a  large  number  of  his 
drawings  in  that  medium  may  be  seen  at  South  Kensington. 

A  picture  of  some  topographical  interest  as  showing  the 
aspect  of  Hyde  Park  Corner  as  designed  in  1825  by  Mr. 
Decimus  Burton,  the  architect,  for  whom  this  view  was  painted 
and  by  whose  niece  it  was  presented  to  the  Gallery.  The  date 
of  the  picture  is  about  1830,  when  Burton’s  gateway  into 
Hyde  Park  had  just  been  completed,  together  with  the  front 
of  Apsley  House  as  we  now  see  it.  The  buildings  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  scarcely  finished,  and  stones  still  lie  about  in  the 
foreground.  But  notice  that  the  sculptured  podium  and  the 
chariot  surmounting  the  gateway,  which  formed  part  of  the 
architect’s  design  but  have  never  been  executed,  are  introduced 
in  the  picture.  The  view  is  looking  east ;  and  on  the  (spec¬ 
tator’s)  right  is  the  triumphal  arch,  which  then  and  for  many 
years  faced  Apsley  House,  but  which  was  removed  farther 
back  and  placed  at  an  oblique  angle  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in 
1885. 

1276.  HARWICH. 

J.  Constable ,  R.A.  (1776-1837).  See  1235. 

Interesting  as  the  only  sea-piece  by  Constable  in  the 
Gallery.  The  old-fashioned  lighthouse  is  curious. 
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1279.  « BEATA  BEATRIX.” 

D.  G.  Rossetti  (1828-1882).  See  1210. 

This  picture — perhaps  the  noblest,  says  Mr.  Swinburne 
( Essays  a?id  Studies ,  p.  3 77),  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  many  studies 
after  Dante — is  intended  to  illustrate  symbolically  the  death 
of  Beatrice  as  treated  by  Dante  in  his  Vita  Ntiova.  On  the 
frame  is  the  date  of  Beatrice’s  death  (June  9,  1290),  with  the 
words  “  quomodo  sedet  sola  civitas  !  ”  (how  doth  the  city  sit 
solitary  !),  the  first  words  of  Jeremiah’s  Lamentation,  quoted 
by  Dante  to  show  the  grief  of  Florence  at  Beatrice’s  death. 
Beatrice  herself  is  seated  on  a  balcony  overlooking  Florence. 
The  city  and  the  bridged  river  are  seen  as  from  far,  dim  and 
veiled  with  misty  lights  as  though  already  “  sitting  alone,  made 
as  a  widow.”  In  front  of  Beatrice  is  a  sun-dial,  which  points 
to  the  hour  of  her  departure  ;  whilst  a  crimson  bird  drops  be¬ 
tween  her  hands  a  white  poppy,  symbol  of  sleep  and  painless 
death.  Her  beautiful  head  lies  back,  sad  and  sweet,  with  fast- 
shut  eyes  in  a  deathlike  trance  that  is  not  death.  Rather 
does  she  seem,  through  closed  lids,  to  be  conscious  of  a  New 
World ;  for  she  is  “  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  now  gazeth  on 
His  countenance  Who  is  blessed  throughout  all  ages.”  Dante 
and  the  Angel  of  Love  are  depicted  watching  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Dante  watches  sadly  the  departure  of  the  angel, 
but  the  lamp  is  alight ;  the  light  of  her  love  will  still  shine 
and  guide  him  to  the  unseen.  Her  hair,  too,  forms  a  halo 
around  her  head  ;  for  her  death  had  glorified  her  to  Dante, 
who  determined  “  to  write  of  her  that  which  had  never  been 
written  of  a  woman.”  Her  face  is  full  of  spiritual  oeauty,  and 
there  plays  on  it  something  of  the  smile  described  by  the  poet 
Blake,  the  smile  which  is  smiled  and  there’s  an  end  to  all 
misery.  The  wealth  of  symbolic  meaning,  to  which  the  above 
description  will  give  some  clue,  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
picture.  The  bird,  the  messenger  of  death,  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  thus  has  a  halo.  It  is  red,  because  red  is  the  colour 
of  love,  and  death  comes  to  Beatrice  as  a  blessing  :  “  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.”  She  wears  a  green  robe  : 
green,  the  colour  of  spring  and  of  hope,  over  a  purple  ground  ; 
purple,  the  colour  of  suffering. 

But  though  full  of  detailed  symbolism,  the  picture  is 
remarkable  also  for  that  unity  of  impression  which  belongs 
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to  great  works  of  art.  “  No  amount  of  description,”  says 
Mr.  Quilter,  “  could  convey  any  hint  of  the  intense  and 
beautiful  peace  which  marks  this  painting.  It  is  like  that 
of  summer  woods  at  early  dawn,  before  the  first  bird  has 
begun  to  sing,  and  the  last  star  faded.  Not  only  are  the 
face  and  expression  perfect ;  the  whole  picture  tells  a  story  with 
an  emphasis  only  the  more  clear  because  of  the  intense 
quietude.  Like  the  whisper  of  a  great  actress,  we  hear  and 
feel  the  weight  of  every  syllable.  And  this  is  fine  technically, 
as  well  as  emotionally,  for  in  this,  probably  his  finest  picture, 
Rossetti  shows  little  or  none  of  that  artfulness  so  frequently 
present  in  his  works.  The  drawing,  if  not  very  markedly  good, 
is  unobtrusive  and  unobjectionable ;  the  disposition  of  the 
drapery  (always  a  strong  point  with  this  artist)  is  simplicity 
and  dignity  itself ;  the  position,  full  both  of  grace  and 
suggestion,  is  at  the  same  time  markedly  original,  and  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  utmost  ease  ;  while  of  the  colouring  no  one 
can  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise.  The  picture  is  suffused 
with  a  misty  sunshine,  and  all  the  hues  therein  are  somewhat 
low  in  tone  ;  but  into  their  transparent  depths  the  eye  looks 
down  and  down,  as  through  the  still  waters  of  a  lake ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  that  of  some  very  marvellous  piece  of  quiet 
music,  played  at  a  great  distance”  ( Prefereiices  hi  Art ,  p.  86). 

The  picture,  which  was  painted  in  1863,  is  invested  with 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  Beatrice  is  a  portrait 
of  the  painter’s  wife  done  after  death.  “The  picture  was 
painted,”  says  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  “  some  while  after  the 
death  of  my  brother’s  wife,  probably  beginning  in  1863,  with 
portraiture  so  faithfully  reminiscent  that  one  might  almost  say 
she  sat,  in  spirit  and  to  the  mind’s  eye,  for  the  face.”  The 
picture  was  bought  by  the  late  Lord  Mount-Temple  in  1866, 
and  is  the  original  of  which  Rossetti  subsequently  painted  two 
replicas.  It  was  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  in  1889 
by  Lady  Mount-Temple  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

1322.  THE  EVE  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

W.  B.  Scott  ( 1811-1890). 

William  Bell  Scott — celebrated  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  memorial  verses 
as  “Poet  and  Painter  and  Friend” — was  the  son  of  a  well-known 
Scottish  engraver.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh. 
From  his  father  and  elder  brother,  David,  who  was  also  a  painter,  he 
received  elementary  instruction  in  art,  which  he  followed  up  as  a  student 
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at  the  Trustees’  Academy.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  up  to 
London,  and  supported  himself  by  doing  engraving  work  for  the 
publishers.  He  also  exhibited  pictures  with  more  or  less  success.  In 
1842  he  entered  the  memorable  competition  organised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  encouragement  of  Design  in  Historical  Painting.  He  did 
not  gain  a  prize,  but  in  1845  he  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  the 
Government  School  of  Art  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  appointment 
he  held  for  many  years,  and  in  later  years  he  was  employed  in  other 
work  of  various  kinds  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment.  His  most  important  artistic  productions  were  several  paintings 
executed  for  his  friends  Lady  Trevelyan  and  Miss  Alice  Boyd,  at 
Wallington  Hall  and  Penkhill  Castle,  respectively.  Among  his  poems, 
the  “  Rosabell  ”  attracted  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
He  was  also  a  voluminous  writer  on  artistic  subjects.  Of  his  poetry 
and  painting,  Mr.  Swinburne  says  : — 

Scarce  in  song  could  his  soul  find  scope, 

Scarce  the  strength  of  his  hand  might  ope 
Art’s  inmost  gate  of  her  sovereign  shrine, 

To  cope  with  heaven  as  a  man  may  cope. 

None  that  can  read  or  divine  aright 
The  Scripture  writ  of  the  soul  may  slight, 

The  strife  of  a  strenuous  soul  to  show 
More  than  the  craft  of  the  hand  may  write. 

W.  B.  Scott’s  friendship  included  most  of  the  artistic  and  literary 
celebrities  for  two  generations.  Of  these  he  has  left  records — dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  candour  sometimes  verging  on  brutality — in  his 
“  Autobiographical  Notes  ”  :  especially  interesting  are  his  reminiscences 
of  D.  G.  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  In  his  friendship  with 
Miss  Boyd  (who  presented  this  picture  to  the  nation),  “the  poet’s 
dreams  of  ideal  friendship  were  realised,”  says  the  editor  of  his  auto¬ 
biography,  “as  such  friendships  seldom  are.”  He  died  at  Miss  Boyd’s 
house,  Penkhill  Castle,  on  November  22,  1890. 

“  On  the  terrace  or  upper  story  of  an  antediluvian  palace 
overlooking  a  plain,  an  eastern  prince  sits  caressed  by  his 
wife,  and  surrounded  by  his  retinue,  on  a  raised  platform 
bordered  with  flowering  plants.  At  his  feet  tiger-cubs  gambol. 
The  empty  goblet  in  his  hand,  and  a  rudely  fashioned  harp 
held  by  a  female  slave  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  suggest  a 
recent  bancpret.  Two  of  the  male  attendants,  bending  over 
the  balcony,  on  which  a  jar  of  incense  is  burning,  watch  with 
expressions  of  amusement  and  curiosity  the  family  of  Noah, 
who  are  entering  the  Ark,  which  lies  below  in  the  middle 
distance.  From  the  horizon  a  dark  and  ominous  cloud  is  seen 
rising  into  the  sky”  (Official  Catalogue). 
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1367.  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  JAMES  COCKBURN. 

Andrew  Morton  (1802-1845). 

Morton  was  born  in  1802  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  came  to 
London  and  entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  in  due 
course  he  obtained  a  prize.  Having  followed  the  practice  of  a  portrait- 
painter,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Family,  from  whom  he 
received  several  commissions,  and  William  IV.  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait, 
which  is  now  in  Greenwich  Hospital. 

This  picture  and  the  two  next  following  in  the  catalogue 
belong  to  a  collection  of  family  portraits  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  by  Lady  Hamilton  (see  1370).  The  rest  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  including  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  famous  “Lady  Cockburn 
and  her  Children,”  is  at  Trafalgar  Square.  The  National 
Gallery  had  to  accept  these  portraits  along  with  that  splendid 
Reynolds.  Lady  Hamilton  was  the  daughter  of  the  Sir  James 
Cockburn  here  portrayed;  her  mother’s  portrait  is  No.  1368. 
Sir  James  Cockburn  was  a  major-general  in  the  army.  Here 
he  wears  the  full-dress  military  uniform  of  a  general  officer  in 
Her  present  Majesty’s  service,  and  is  decorated  with  the  Star 
of  the  Guelphic,  and  Badge  of  the  Nova  Scotia,  Order. 

1368.  THE  HON.  MARIANNA  DEVEREUX,  LADY 

COCKBURN. 

Andrew  Morton  (1802-1845).  See  136 7. 

This  lady  was  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Cockburn,  the  7th 
Baronet  (1367).  She  was  daughter  of  George,  18th  Viscount 
Hereford,  and  Marianna,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  George 
Devereux,  Esq.,  of  Tregoyd,  Co.  Brecon.  The  costume  is 
interesting  from  its  quaintness  and  elaborate  detail,  and  there 
is  much  sweetness  of  expression  in  the  elderly  face.  She  died 
in  1847. 

1370.  MARIANNA  AUGUSTA,  LADY  HAMILTON. 

Andrew  Morton  { 1802-1845).  See  136 7. 

See  under  1367.  The  style  of  hair  and  of  dress  here  are 
those  familiar  to  us  in  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  at  about  the 
time  of  her  accession. 
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1379.  THE  RAT-CATCHER. 

T.  Woodward  (1801-1852). 

Thomas  Woodward,  animal  painter,  was  a  native  of  Worcester¬ 
shire,  and  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Cooper,  R.A.  He  began  to  exhibit  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  from 
1822  onwards. 

1385.  ESMOND  KNIGHTED  BY  BEATRIX. 

A.  L.  Egg ,  R.A.  (1816-1863).  See  444. 

A  scene  from  Thackeray’s  Esmojid  (Book  ii.  ch.  15),  not 
in  all  respects  closely  followed  by  the  painter  : — 

“  The  tables  of  the  dining-room  were  laid  out  for  a  great  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  ladies  were  in  gala  dresses — my  Lady  of  Chelsey  in  her 
highest  tour,  my  Lady  Viscountess  out  of  black,  and  looking  fair  and 
happy  a  ravir ;  and  the  Maid  of  Honour  attired  with  that  splendour 
which  naturally  distinguished  her,  and  wearing  on  her  beautiful  breast 
the  French  officer’s  star,  which  Frank  had  sent  home  after  Ramillies. 
‘  You  see,  ’tis  a  gala  day  with  us,’  says  she,  glancing  down  to  the  star 
complacently,  ‘  and  we  have  our  orders  on.  Does  not  mamma  look 
charming?  ’Twas  I  dressed  her  !’  Indeed,  Esmond’s  dear  mistress, 
blushing  as  he  looked  at  her,  with  her  beautiful  fair  hair,  and  an 
elegant  dress,  according  to  the  mode ,  appeared  to  have  the  shape  and 
complexion  of  a  girl  of  twenty.  On  the  table  was  a  fine  sword,  with 
a  red  velvet  scabbard,  and  a  beautiful  chased-silver  handle,  with  a  blue 
riband  for  a  sword-knot.  ‘  What  is  this  ?  ’  says  the  captain,  going  up 
to  look  at  this  pretty  piece.  Mrs.  Beatrix  advanced  towards  it. 
‘Kneel  down,’  says  she  ;  ‘we  dub  you  our  knight  with  this,’  and  she 
waved  the  sword  over  his  head.  ‘  My  Lady  Dowager  hath  given  the 
sword ;  and  I  give  the  riband,  and  mamma  hath  sewn  on  the 
fringe.’  ” 

1388.  THE  CAST  SHOE. 

G.  H.  Mason,  A. R.A.  (1818-1872). 

George  Heming  Mason,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  charming 
of  British  painters,  had  a  chequered  career,  and  his  work  was  much 
hampered  by  ill-health.  He  was  born  at  Wetley  in  Staffordshire,  the 
son  of  a  master-potter  and  country  gentleman,  and  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession.  As  a  youth  he  was  fond  of  out-door  sports 
and  athletics.  He  walked  the  hospitals  at  Birmingham  and  gained  a 
medal  for  attending  cholera  patients.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he 
went  to  Italy  with  his  brother  for  a  pleasure  trip,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  heard  that  his  father  was  ruined.  He  set  to  work  in  earnest  at 
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painting  in  Rome,  and  in  spite  of  great  privations  never  lost  heart. 
When  the  Italian  war  broke  out,  he  helped  to  tend  the  wounded. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  and  narrowly 
escaped  death.  Of  his  struggle  against  hunger  many  stories  are  told. 
He  bound  himself  to  dealers  and  provided  animal  pieces  by  the 
dozen  for  the  smallest  sums.  He  had  no  bed  to  sleep  on.  He  lived 
for  a  fortnight  on  polenta  and  salt.  When  he  was  invited  to  a 
banquet,  he  went  without  food  for  three  days  afterwards.  He 
haunted  the  Pincio  to  pick  up  scraps.  These  privations  left  their 
mark  on  him  in  the  shape  of  rheumatism  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  One  day  a  dealer,  who  had  given  him  a  commission,  drove 
him  out  to  L’Ariccia.  There  he  happened  to  meet  an  old  Stafford¬ 
shire  acquaintance,  who  bought  some  pictures  from  him,  and  from  this 
time  forward  the  tide  turned.  In  1853  Leighton  met  him  in  Rome 
and  showed  him  much  kindness.  At  this  period  Mason’s  pictures  were 
of  Roman  subjects.  In  1855  Mr.  Aitchison,  who  had  been  with  him 
in  his  dark  days  at  Rome,  met  him  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  “  If  I 
live,  said  Mason,  “  I  will  astonish  them  all.”  In  the  following  year 
Mason  returned  to  England  to  marry,  and  settled  in  the  ruined  manor- 
house  of  his  family,  Wetley  Abbey.  His  first  picture  at  the  Academy 
was  “  Ploughing  in  the  Campagna,”  1857  ;  but  the  subjects  of  his  later 
pictures  were  all  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Staffordshire 
home.  It  was  Leighton  who  gave  him  the  inspiration.  Mason  lived 
at  Wetley,  says  Signor  Costa,  “almost  in  misery,  hidden  from  the 
world,  in  a  feverish  state,  burdened  with  children,  without  hope  or 
light.  ^  But  the  light  came  to  him  from  Leighton,  who  went  to  him 
in  his  ^solitude,  took  him  with  him  and  showed  him  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  the  country,  making,  in  a  little  sketch-book,  drawings  of 
schemes  for  future  pictures.  It  was  as  if  he  re-opened  his  eyes  and 
inspired  him  with  new  life.  At  the  same  time  and  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  he  supplied  him  with  money  in  advance  on  the  pictures  which 
he  commissioned  from  him  for  himself  and  for  his  friends.”  In  1865 
Mason  moved  to  London,  and  in  1868  was  elected  A.R.A.  Four 
years  later  he  died  of  heart  disease.  Throughout  his  manhood  he 
suffered  from  weak  health,  “and  this  almost  seems  as  if  it  had  evoked 
in  his  work  a  singular  sentiment  for  a  quiet  kind  of  poetic  beauty, 
which  a  painter  in  rude  health  could  perhaps  not  have  produced.” 
“If  he  could  only  put  what  he  knew  into  a  healthy  body  with  young 
eyes,  he  would  paint  ”— (so  he  said  a  few  months  before  his  death)— 
“the  best  pictures  ever  seen!”  “The  trivial  may  minister  to  the 
sublime,”  was  a  saying  of  the  French  painter  Millet,  and  it  is  eminently 
applicable  to  the  works  both  of  Mason  and  of  his  contemporary, 
Walker  (see  1209).  Mason’s  works,  “while  they  have  a  truthfulness 
of  feeling,  characteristic  of  the  life  of  rural  England  in  its  most 
straightforward  simplicity,  combine  with  it  an  idealism  which  renders 
them,  while  perfectly  true,  yet  perfectly  idyllic.  Painting  the  commons, 
fields,  and  country  roads  of  our  native  country,  with  their  primitive 
peasant  groups,  he  is  yet  able  to  appeal  to  the  most  poetical  feeling  of 
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the  mind.  His  art  has  exquisite  qualities  of  pastoral  rest  and  beauty  ; 
his  subjects  have  a  pathetic  tenderness,  a  sense  of  sweetness  and 

sadness,  quite  peculiar  and  original  to  himself.” 

[The  best  accounts  of  Mason  are  those  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  by  Mr.  Aitchison,  R.A.,  and  in  the  Art  Journal 
for  1883  by  Mrs.  Meynell.  Signor  Costa’s  recollections  are  in  the 
Cornhill  for  March  1897.  See  also  Wedmore’s  Studies  in  English 
Art.] 

The  qualities  of  Mason’s  art  noticed  above  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  simple,  yet  pathetic  picture  of  “  the  gray  horse, 
tired  and  old,  stumbling  patiently  up  the  ridge  of  the  common.” 
It  is  an  evening  scene  at  Wetley  that  the  artist  depicted  ;  he 
had  in  his  mind  the  lines  from  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner : — 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road, 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 

Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

1389.  CHELSTON  LANE,  TORQUAY. 

George  B.  Willcock  (181 1  —  1852). 

This  painter  exhibited  at  the  Academy  from  1846  to  1851.  His 
work  somewhat  resembles  Constable,  and  pictures  by  him  sometimes 
pass  under  that  name.  He  was  the  son  of  a  coachbuilder  at  Exeter, 
and  for  some  years  he  was  employed  in  painting  armorial  bearings  on 
carriages  constructed  by  a  brother  in  the  same  line  of  business.  “  This 
humble  branch  of  pictorial  art  did  not,  however,  content  young 
Willcock  who  in  1842  turned  his  attention  to  landscape  painting,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  James  Stark,  he  studied  constantly  from 
nature,  generally  completing  his  work  on  the  spot.  The  scrupulous 
observance  of  this  practice  was  unfortunately  destined  to  shorten  his 
life,  for  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  whilst  painting  in  the  open  air 
near  Frome,  and  never  recovered  from  an  illness  which  ensued.” 
Official  Catalogue. 

1391.  THE  HARBOUR  OF  REFUGE.1 

Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A.  (1840-1875).  See  1209. 

This  celebrated  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1872,  and  was  bought  by  Sir  W.  Agnew,  by  whom  it  was  in 

1  Walker  was  very  particular  and  hard  to  satisfy  as  to  the  titles  of  his 
pictures.  This  admirable  title  he  owed  to  a  friend.  He  signalised  his 
satisfaction  with  it  by  dancing  round  the  studio.  (See  J.  G.  Marks  s  Life 
and  Letters  of  Frederick  Walker. ) 
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1893  presented  to  the  nation.  In  “The  Vagrants”  the  artist 
shows  us  the  poetry  of  labour ;  here  the  subject  is  Repose. 
“  The  pathos  is  the  simple  pathos  of  age  rightly  rendered  and 
contrasted  with  the  energy  and  grace  of  youth.  Nothing  from 
the  design  lives  longer  in  the  memory  than  the  expanse  of 
daisied  lawn,  where  each  separate  flower  seems  to  have  had, 
in  the  vision  of  the  painter,  its  distinct  youth,  and  where  the 
vivid  green  of  the  grass  overpowers  the  sunlight  with  its  bright¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  story  to  tell,  and  yet  the  scene  has  so 
possessed  the  painter  that  the  picture  is  almost  passionate  in 
its  utterance.  He  has  so  dwelt  upon  the  image  of  contrasted 
youth  and  age  that  every  simple  fact  seems  to  keep  and  mark 
its  pathos.  It  is  expressed  with  an  impartial  hand  in  the  full 
spring  blossoms  and  the  waning  light,  no  less  than  in  the  two 
figures,  a  young  girl  and  a  tottering  woman,  who  descend  the 
old  stone  steps  ;  and  it  is  marked  again  in  the  flowers  on  the 
lawn  not  yet  overtaken  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower,  and  in  the 
groups  of  aged  people  who  dream  beneath  the  trees  ”  (Comyns 
Carr  :  Essay  on  Walker). 

The  poetic  conception  of  the  picture  is  so  deep  that  its 
pathos  grows  upon  the  spectator  the  more  he  studies  it,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  other  critics  have  seen  a  yet  more 
tragic  spirit  in  “  The  Harbour  of  Refuge.”  “  It  is  difficult,” 
writes  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  “to  fathom  its  meaning  com¬ 
pletely  ;  it  has  a  grim,  fantastic  weirdness  which  has  something 
sardonic  about  it.  The  old  pensioners  are  sitting  on  a  seat  in 
the  centre ;  near  them  a  stone  statue  cuts  out  clear  against  the 
golden  sky,  as  though  to  contrast  its  endurance  with  the  paltry 
tenure  of  life  ;  a  mower — a  wild,  almost  unearthly  figure,  like 
his  prototype  whose  name  is  Death  1 — is  swinging  a  scythe  at 
arm’s  length,  and  in  the  foreground  a  young  girl  is  leading  an 
old  woman  who  is  bent  down  as  though  by  a  weight  on  her 
shoulders — a  weight  which  Walker,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be 
a  spiritual  one.  The  young  girl’s  face  is  the  riddle  of  the 
picture.  Why  he  has  given  her  that  strange,  uncanny  face, 
with  great  eyes  staring  into  vacancy,  is  not  by  any  means  easy 
to  understand.”  A  sombre  clue  is  suggested  by  another  critic. 

“  The  old  courtyard  is  the  world,  with  its  order  statue-fixed  ; 

1  Mr.  Ruskin  objects  to  Walker’s  peasants  as  “got  up  for  the  stage,” 
and  refers  to  this  figure  as  “the  ridiculous  mower,  galvanised-Elgin  in 
his  attitude,  and  the  sweep  of  the  scythe  utterly  out  of  drawing  by  the 
way.”  (H.  S.  Marks’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches,  i.  104.) 
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its  types  of  unlovely  and  ignoble  age  alone  seem  to  survive  ; 
the  young  must  live  in  solitude  and  perish  in  suffering  ;  for 
now  the  painter’s  self  looks  from  the  drooping  face  of  the  fair 
girl  who  will  so  soon  meet  the  ominous  grim  mower.”  The 
picture  was  exhibited  in  1872.  Three  years  later  the  painter 
died  of  consumption.  “The  little  man  in  black,”  says  Mr.  J. 
W.  North,  A.R.A.  “with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  pleased  the 
painter  much  ;  he  had  a  whimsical  notion  that  he  might  him¬ 
self  become  just  such  a  little  figure  in  old  age.  There  is  a 
curious  appearance  of  failure  to  carry  through  the  intention  of 
the  young  woman’s  face.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe 
that  this  arises  from  want  of  power  of  drawing — rather,  I  think, 
from  an  ideal  in  the  painter’s  heart  beyond  his  power  com¬ 
pletely  to  express.  Strange  as  it  is,  I  fancy  that  an  actually 
better  drawn  and  painted  face  of  more  ordinary  character  is 
difficult  to  imagine  in  its  place  without  the  poetry  of  the  picture 
suffering”  (Magazine  of  Art,  November,  1893). 

So  much  for  the  sentiment  of  the  picture.  The  actual 
scene  depicted  is  the  Jesus  Hospital,  or  almshouse,  at  Bray, 
near  Maidenhead.  Walker  “took  some  liberties  with  the 
garden,”  Mr.  Leslie  tells  us,  “  making  it  a  lawn  in  order  to 
introduce  the  poetic  picture  of  the  mower ;  he  also  made  a 
raised  terrace  round  the  sides  of  the  square.  In  reality  the 
centre  is  merely  four  sunk  beds  of  flowers  and  kitchen  plants, 
with  a  sheltered  seat  and  pump  in  the  middle,  where  Walker 
introduced  a  sculptured  figure.  The  row  of  poplars  behind 
the  quadrangle  he  left  out,  as  it  would  have  cut  up  the  light  of 
the  evening  sky  too  much.  All  the  rest  of  the  scene  is  most 
truthfully  rendered  from  nature”  ( Our  River,  p.  62). 


1392.  CARDINAL  BOURCHIER  AND  THE  WIDOW 
OF  EDWARD  IV. 

John  Zephaniah  Bell  (1794-1883). 

This  painter,  the  son  of  a  tanner  at  Dundee,  was  for  some  years 
director  of  the  School  of  Design  in  Manchester.  He  had  studied  art 
at  the  Royal  Academy  and  in  Paris,  and  was  largely  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  private  and  public  buildings  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  was  a  prize-winner  in  the  great  competition  for  the 
cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall. 

The  scene  depicted  is  an  incident  in  the  usurpation  of 
Richard  III.  On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  Richard  of 
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Gloucester  seized  the  young  King,  his  nephew,  Edward  V., 
and  subsequently  seized  also  the  King’s  brother,  Richard,  the 
two  Princes  being  afterwards  murdered  in  the  Tower.  The 
Queen,  their  mother,  had  taken  sanctuary  with  the  young 
Richard  at  Westminster  ;  and  in  this  picture  we  see  Cardinal 
Bourchier  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  in  an  appealing 
attitude,  persuading  her  to  give  up  the  Prince,  who,  clad  in 
black,  clings  to  his  mother.  The  Cardinal  pledged  his  own 
honour  so  strongly  for  the  young  Duke’s  security  that  the  Queen 
at  last  consented.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  time  that  he 
thus  pledged  himself  for  the  good  faith  of  the  Protector  he 
was  called  on  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  III. 
On  the  right,  through  the  open  door,  are  the  halberds  of  a 
troop  of  soldiers  on  guard. 

1394.  CHRIST  WASHING  PETER’S  FEET. 

Ford  Madox  Brown  (1821-1893). 

Among  the  historical  painters  of  the  British  School,  Ford  Madox 
Brown  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a 
distinguished  place  in  any  history  of  the  School,  for  his  was  an 
original  and  creative  force  ;  in  many  respects  he  anticipated  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  and  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
artistic  revival  of  the  second  half  of  the  century.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  naval  officer,  but  was  born  at  Calais,  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
Belgium,  where  he  received  his  first  training  in  art.  At  the  academy 
in  that  city,  under  Baron  Wappers,  he  derived  much  valuable 
instruction  in  the  technique  of  art.  “I  had  a  mixed  impression,”  he 
says  of  the  other  influences  to  which  he  was  at  the  time  susceptible, 
“but  Rembrandt  towered  over  all.”  Subsequently  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  also  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the  old  masters  with  deep  admira¬ 
tion.  “No  spirit,”  he  afterwards  wrote,  “that  has  once  drunk  of 
those  pure  founts  can  remain  long  in  bondage  to  any  other  influence  ”  ; 
and  though  throughout  his  artistic  life  he  maintained  an  independent 
course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Italian  masters  influenced  him 
profoundly — showing  itself,  in  one  aspect,  in  a  sense  for  the  grand 
style,  and,  in  another,  in  a  certain  archaism.  Before  he  returned  to 
England,  he  had  already  laid  in  his  own  mind  the  foundation  of  a  new 
school.  In  his  head,  says  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  he  carried  the  idea  that 
art  was  perishing  from  a  systematic  generalisation  of  forms,  and  that 
it  could  only  be  saved  by  a  minute  study  of  individual  traits.  In  his 
heart  he  had  a  confused  but  ardent  desire  to  see  art  play  a  great  social 
part — to  become,  as  it  were,  the  bread  of  life,  instead  of  being  merely 
a  sugar-plum  reserved  for  the  tables  of  the  rich.  “  In  Paris,”  said  the 
artist  himself,  “  I  first  formed  my  idea  of  making  my  pictures  real, 
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because  no  French  artist  at  that  time  did  so.”  Brown  contributed  to 
the  competition  for  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  this 
chanced  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  For 
Rossetti  (see  1210),  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  originality  and 
power  of  Brown’s  designs,  wrote  to  the  artist,  begging  permission  to 
enter  his  studio  as  a  pupil.  “  Very  amusing,”  says  Mr.  Quilter,  “  is 
Brown’s  account  of  the  way  in  which  his  lessons  used  to  be  received  by 
Rossetti,  and  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  his  master  treated  him — 
setting  him  down  to  still-life  groups,  in  which  an  old  tobacco  canister 
figured  as  one  of  the  chief  objects.”  Rossetti,  said  Brown,  was  most 
impatient.  “  He  used  to  clean  his  palette  on  sheets  of  notepaper,  and 
leave  them  lying  about  the  floor,  and  they  would  very  often  stick 
to  my  boots  when  I  came  in  in  the  dark.”  But  though  Brown  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  “Brotherhood,”  and  contributed  to  their  organ, 
The  Germ,  he  remained  independent  of  them.  “  Strictly  speaking,” 
said  the  painter  himself,  “  I  was  not  one  of  them ;  I  was  somewhat 
older  than  they  at  the  time,  and  I  disavowed  certain  of  their  tenets. 
Before  meeting  them  I  had  already  in  Paris  resolved  on  a  system  of 
individualised  and  truer  light  and  shade — daylight,  morning,  afternoon, 
indoor  and  outdoor  light,  and  so  forth.  About  this  time  also  I  had 
an  attraction  towards  Holbein,  after  being  once  slightly  swayed  by 
Rembrandt.  This  resulted  in  my  sending  to  the  Academy  a  portrait 
of  a  city  merchant  entitled  ‘  A  Modern  Holbein,’  which  was  not  hung. 
That  was  in  1846.  Later  on  the  frescoes  in  the  Branacci  Chapel  at 
Florence  confirmed  me  in  my  archaism.  On  my  meeting  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  in  1848  I  shared  their  feeling  for  intense  and  brilliant 
colour.”  He  exhibited  for  some  years  at  the  Academy ;  but  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he  received  he  left  off  exhibiting  after 
1852,  and  relied  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  private  patrons.  His 
series  of  historical  pictures  for  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  are  among 
his  best-known  works.  But  he  was  master  of  many  styles.  “He 
never  restricted  himself,”  says  a  French  critic,  “  to  any  formula.  His 
style  changes  with  the  greatest  facility,  according  to  the  subject  under 
treatment”  (Chesneau  :  The  English  School  of  Painting,  p.  232).  His 
ideal,  as  we  have  said,  was  “historical  art”;  but  by  that  term  he 
explained  that  what  he  meant  was  “the  old-fashioned  meaning  of 
elevation  or  dignity  of  style,  not  alone  the  practice  of  treating  subjects 
from  actual  history  or  facts.”  This  feeling  for  style — far  removed, 
as  M.  Chesneau  says,  from  the  commonplace  familiarities  of  everyday 
life — is  one  general  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  works.  Another  is 
their  intense  concentration.  At  times  they  become  almost  fierce  in 
their  energy  and  exaggerated  in  their  intensity.  But  “  it  is  a  great 
intellectual  gratification  to  see  one  single  thought,  or  one  moment, 
made  the  subject  of  a  picture,  and  brought  home  to  our  consciousness 
with  such  startling  evidence  of  reality”  (J.  E.  Hodgson  :  Fifty  Years 
of  British  Art,  p.  41).  Madox  Brown  was  much  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  “The  beauty  of  his  mind,”  says 
Mr.  M.  D.  Conway,  “the  meekness  of  his  heart,  the  truth  and 
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largeness  and  tenderness  of  his  whole  nature,  were  such  that  he 
inspired  a  deep  and  lasting  love.”  His  sympathies  were  wide,  and 
his  political  opinions  “advanced.”  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and 
he  occasionally  wrote  poetry.  But  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  seek 
popularity,  and  he  never  attained  the  recognition  that  was  due  to  him. 
Rossetti’s  story  of  his  first  encounter  with  Brown,  referred  to  above,  is 
characteristic.  Rossetti  had  written  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  the 
painter.  “A  few  days  after,”  he  said,  “I  was  told  a  gentleman 
wanted  to  see  me.  The  gentleman  would  not  come  in  nor  give  his 
name ;  he  would  stand  in  the  passage  ;  and  when  I  ran  downstairs 
there  stood  Brown,  a  great  stick  in  one  hand  and  my  note  in  the  other  ! 
His  salutation  was  :  ‘  Is  your  name  Rossetti,  and  is  this  your  writing  ?  ’ 
I  said  it  was,  but  I  began  to  shake  in  my  shoes.  ‘  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  ?  ’  was  his  next  question  ;  and  when  I  replied  that  I  meant 
what  I  had  written,  meaning  to  be  a  painter,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
how  to  go  about  it,  the  fact  dawned  upon  the  Brownonian  intellect 
that  the  letter  was  not  a  hoax,  but  an  honest  compliment ;  he  suddenly 
changed  from  a  deadly  antagonist  to  the  sweetest  of  friends.”  (Parti¬ 
culars  of  Ford  Madox  Brown  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti’s 
Letters  and  Memoirs  of  D.  G.  Rossetti ,  in  W.  B.  Scott’s  Auto¬ 
biographical  Notes,  and  in  Mr.  Harry  Quilter’s  Preferences  in  Art. 
I  have  also  quoted  from  an  interesting  article,  written  by  the  artist 
himself,  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  1893.) 

Of  this  picture,  presented  to  the  nation  by  a  body  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  artist  himself  wrote  the  following  description  : — 

“St.  John  tells  us  that  Jesus,  rising  from  supper,  ‘laid  aside  His 
garments,’  perhaps  to  give  more  impression  to  the  lesson  of  humility, 
‘and  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself,’  poured  water  into  a  basin  (in 
the  East  usually  of  copper  or  brass),  ‘  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples’ 
feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  He  was  girded.  ’  Then 
Peter  said,  ‘  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet  ?  ’  The  purposely  assumed 
humility  of  Jesus  at  this  moment,  and  the  intense  veneration  implied 
in  the  words  of  Peter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  in  this  composition. 
The  very  simple  traditional  costume  of  Jesus  and  Plis  disciples,  which 
seems,  moreover,  warranted  by  modern  research,  as  also  the  traditional 
youthfulness  of  John,  curly  gray  hair  of  Peter,  and  red  hair  of  Judas, 
which  I  should  be  loth  to  disturb  without  having  more  than  my  own  notion 
to  give  in  lieu,  I  have  retained — combined  with  such  truth  of  surround¬ 
ings  and  accessories  as  I  thought  most  conducive  to  general  truth,  always 
intending,  however,  in  this  picture,  the  documentary  and  historic  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  supernatural  and  Christianic, — wherefore  I  have 
retained  the  nimbus.  This,  however,  every  one  who  has  considered 
the  subject  must  understand,  appeals  out  from  the  picture  to  the 
beholder,  not  to  the  other  characters  in  the  picture.  Judas  Iscariot  is 
represented  lacing  up  his  sandals,  after  his  feet  have  been  washed. 
This  picture  was  painted  in  1851-52.  It  was  subsequently  worked 
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over  and  in  certain  respects  altered  in  1856,1  in  which  year  the  ^50 
prize  of  the  Liverpool  Academy  was  awarded  for  it”  (Catalogue  to  the 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown’s  works,  held  in  Piccadilly  in  1865). 

The  picture  had  previously  been  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1852,  and  it  was  the  bad  placing  of  it  (as  the  artist  thought) 
that  caused  him  to  cease  sending  pictures  there.2  “A 
splendid  piece  of  colouring,”  says  Dean  Farrar  [“quite 
capable,”  says  another  writer,  “  of  holding  its  own  in  any 
gallery  of  Venetian  masterpieces”]  “and  in  all  respects  a 
great  picture.  Jesus,  whose  face  is  worn  and  pathetic,  yet 
full  of  divine  beauty,  is  bending  over  the  feet  of  St.  Peter, 
whose  figure  is  quite  ideal  in  its  strength  and  dignity.” 
[“  His  conception  of  Christ,”  writes  the  artist’s  daughter,  “  is 
not  of  the  effeminate,  servile  class,  but  of  the  manly,  dignified 
order — one  who  does  not  feel  that  work  for  his  fellow-creatures 
is  degrading.” — Magazine  of  Art,  1890,  p.  294.]  “A  bad, 
mean  Judas  is  stooping  to  untie  the  strings  of  his  sandals 
preparatory  to  the  washing  of  his  feet,  and  the  expression  on 
his  face  is  an  indescribable  mixture  of  shame,  surprise,  and 
cunning”  ( Christ  in  Art ,  p.  343).  A  feeling  of  intense 
wonder  rests  on  all  the  faces  as  the  meaning  of  that  great 
lesson  in  Christian  brotherhood  dawns  upon  them — “  Who¬ 
soever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister,  and 
whosoever  will  be  chief  among,  let  him  be  your  servant.” 

Additional  interest  attaches  to  the  picture  from  the  fact 
that  the  heads  were  painted  from  the  artist’s  friends.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Stephens,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  a  distinguished  art  critic,  sat  for 

1  The  person  of  Christ  was  originally  represented  nude,  in  conformity 
with  the  text,  “  Rising  from  supper,  He  laid  aside  His  garments”  ;  but 
the  painter  subsequently  clothed  the  figure. 

2  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  in  his  Notes  to  Rossetti's  Letters  to  William 
Allingham ,  says  :  “In  the  Royal  Academy  it  had  been  hung  near  the 
ceiling.  When  Grant,  the  future  President,  came  to  offer  his  congratula¬ 
tions,  Brown,  whose  eye  had  only  just  fallen  on  it,  turned  his  back  in 
speechless  indignation  and  walked  out  of  the  building.”  A  different  story 
is  told  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens  :  “  It  is  right  to  say  ourselves  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  leads  us  to  think  that  Brown  was  in  this 
matter  less  than  just  to  others  when  he  took  offence.  ‘  Christ  and  Peter  ’ 
was  on  the  line,  or  just  above  it,  and  was  really  in  a  position  where  its 
merits  could  be  recognised  "  ( Athenceum ,  Oct.  14,  1893).  However  this 
may  be,  the  insult,  if  such  there  had  been,  was  posthumously  avenged. 
Before  its  removal  here,  the  picture  hung  for  some  years  on  the  line  at 
Trafalgar  Square,  where  in  1852  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  was  held. 
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the  head  of  Christ.  That  of  St.  John  (leaning  forward  at  the 
spectator’s  extreme  right)  was  painted  from  Walter  Howell 
Deverell,  another  member  of  the  Brotherhood.  The  light¬ 
haired  disciple  towards  the  centre  of  the  table  is  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  and  next  to  him  (more  to  the  spectator’s  right)  is  D.  G. 
Rossetti.  The  head  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is 
that  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  father.  Next  to  him  is  Charles  Bagot 
Cayley,  the  translator  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  The  bald- 
headed  disciple,  with  remains  of  dark  hair,  whose  face  is 
poised  on  his  arms,  is  Mr.  William  Michael  Rossetti. 

1395.  MRS.  C.  H.  BELLENDEN  KER. 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake ,  P.R.A.  (1793-1865).  See  367. 

A  portrait,  in  fancy  dress  as  an  Italian  peasant  girl,  of  the 
wife  of  a  barrister,  well-known  in  his  day  as  a  legal  reformer 
and  an  ardent  advocate  of  education.  He  was  also  much 
interested  in  art,  and  was  an  original  member  of  the  Arundel 
Society  (see  Lady  Eastlake’s  Memoirs ). 

1398.  IPPOLITA  TORELLI. 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake ,  P.R.A.  (1793-1865).  See  367. 

The  wife  of  Baldassare  Castiglione — soldier,  statesman, 
and  poet  (1478-1 529).  Left  in  Mantua  two  years  after  her 
marriage,  she  is  said  to  have  written  to  her  husband  (then  at 
the  Court  of  Leo  X.),  in  Latin  verse,  complaining  that  in  his 
absence  her  jewels  gave  her  no  pleasure.  Note  the  string  of 
pearls  which  she  holds  listlessly  in  her  left  hand. 

1405.  EDFOU  :  UPPER  EGYPT. 

J.  F.  Lewis ,  R.A.  (1805-1876). 

John  Frederick  Lewis  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  in  that  he  painted  truth  instead  of  formalism 
or  idealism,  and  finished  every  detail  with  minute  precision,  to  which 
justice  can  only  be  done  by  the  spectator — as  in  the  case  of  Van  Eyck, — 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  His  complete  rendering  of  details 
is,  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  exquisitely  and  ineffably  right.  No  words  are 
strong  enough  to  express  the  admirable  skill  and  tenderness  of  pencilling 
and  perception.  But  marvellous  as  this  quantity  of  detail  is,  the 
quantity  is  not  the  chief  wonder,  but  the  breadth.  It  is  amazing  that 
there  should  be  so  Much,  but  far  more  amazing  that  this  Much  should 
all  be  right.”  But  though  Lewis’s  work  was  Pre-Raphaelite  in  char¬ 
acter,  it  was,  adds  Mr.  Ruskin,  entirely  independent  in  development. 
“  He  worked  with  the  sternest  precision  twenty  years  before  Pre- 
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Raphaelitism  had  ever  been  heard  of ;  pursued  calmly  the  same 
principles,  developed  by  himself,  for  himself,  through  years  of  lonely 
labour  in  Syria”  ( Arrows  of  the  Chace ,  i.  95,  195  ;  Pre- Raphaelitism, 
p.  31  ;  Political  Economy  of  Art ,  p.  144  n.  ;  Notes  on  the  Academy, 
i.  13;  ii.  17,  39;  iii.  9,  48;  iv.  18;  v.  15).  Lewis  was  the 
son  of  an  engraver,  and  was  intended  for  his  father’s  profession.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Landseer,  and  in  company  with  him  used 
as  a  young  man  to  sketch  and  dissect  animals,  and  it  was  as  an  animal 
painter  that  he  first  made  a  name.  He  next  took  to  water-colours. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Water  Colour  Society  in  1828.  In 
1835  he  went  to  Spain  and  Italy  for  two  years  ;  and  in  1843  to  Cairo, 
remaining  in  Egypt  eight  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  distinguish  the  different  impressions  which  that 
wonderful  country  has  made  on  different  painters.  Mr.  Hodgson  says 
on  this  point :  “  Muller  (see  1463)  saw  the  splendour  of  the  colouring, 
and  Gerome  the  mingling  of  nations.  Lewis  saw  the  quaintness  and 
picturesqueness,  the  bric-^-brac  and  the  embroidery,  and  also  the 
searching,  the  all-pervading  light.  He  is  not  a  physiognomist  or  a 
physiologist ;  he  is  a  painter  of  accessories,  and  as  such  he  has  no 
equal.  What  there  is  in  the  East  of  wonderful,  in  the  way  of  detail 
and  ornament,  of  rich  colour  and  blending  light,  he  has  expressed  as  no 
one  else  has  ever  done.”  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  resumed 
oil  painting;  he  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1859,  and  R.A.  in  1865.  “I 
believe  John  Lewis,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “to  have  done  more  entire 
justice  to  all  his  powers  (and  they  are  magnificent  ones)  than  any  other 
man  amongst  us.”  Love  for  his  art  was  an  intense  passion  with  him. 
No  money  would  tempt  him  to  part  with  a  picture  which  he  considered 
incomplete.  Again  and  again  he  would  take  it  up  and  put  it  aside, 
adding  elaboration  to  elaboration.  If  he  thought  of  an  alteration  or 
an  improvement  to  a  picture  he  would  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  go  down  to  his  studio  to  set  about  it.  He  worked  hard  throughout 
the  day,  and  would  be  in  his  painting  room  by  eight  every  morning, 
rigidly  excluding  every  one  except  his  wife  ;  and  during  his  latter  years 
his  devotion  to  his  art  was  so  great  that  he  rarely  passed  a  night  away 
from  home,  always  preferring,  if  he  dined  out,  to  drive  many  miles, 
however  late  in  the  evening,  to  his  home  at  Walton-on-Thames,  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  his  painting  at  his  regular  hour  next  morning 
(Redgrave  :  A  Century  of  Painters,  p.  378). 

On  the  right  of  the  foreground  two  camels  lie  on  the  ground 
laden  with  pack-saddles,  etc.  Behind  them  is  seen  a  tent  of 
white  canvas  pitched  between  the  walls  of  Edfou  and  its  temple 
— one  of  the  finest  in  Egypt,  built  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (B.c.  222),  and  richly  adorned  with  sculptures.  The 
propylon  and  colonnade  of  the  temple  form  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  middle  distance.  Beyond  is  a  plain  dotted  with  palm 
trees,  which  rise  between  the  village  and  the  Nile,  the  opposite 
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banks  of  which  are  bounded  by  hills.  Above  the  latter,  cloud 
cumuli  hover  over  the  horizon  or  rise  into  a  summer  sky.  On 
the  left  of  the  foreground  an  Arab  chief  reclines  on  the 
ground. 

1407.  PEGWELL  BAY,  1858. 

William  Dyce ,  R.A.  (1806-1864). 

Dyce,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Scottish  painters,  was  born 
and  educated  at  Aberdeen,  his  father  being  a  doctor  in  that  city. 
After  preliminary  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Scottish  and  English 
Academies,  he  went,  while  still  a  very  young  man,  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  the  old  masters  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
interest  in  fresco-painting.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1830,  but 
found  no  encouragement  in  the  higher  branches  of  art  which  he  longed 
to  follow,  and  passed  many  of  his  best  years  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Later  on  his  opportunities  came,  but  he  was  then  sick  at  heart  with 
hope  deferred.  “Dyce,”  says  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  “was  the  most 
profoundly  trained  and  cultured  of  all  the  painters,  but  his  reward  had 
been  to  be  driven  from  the  profession  altogether  for  several  years,  and 
then  he  had  to  be  searched  for  by  the  advice  of  the  German  painter 
Cornelius,  given  when  he  himself  declined  the  honour  to  paint  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  I  ventured  to  express  my  thought  of  the  joy  it 
must  be  to  him  to  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  powers  in  the 
national  building  where  he  was  employed,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
I  shall  ever  remember  the  sadness  with  which  he  said,  ‘  But  I  begin 
with  my  hair  already  grey.’”  He  was  elected  A. R.A.  in  1844,  and 
R.A.  in  1848,  and  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy.  Pie 
executed  a  series  of  frescoes,  illustrating  the  life  of  King  Arthur,  in  the 
Queen’s  Robing-room  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  also  com¬ 
missioned  to  execute  several  paintings  at  Osborne,  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  All  Saints  Church,  Margaret  Street.  In  addition  to  these  labours, 
Dyce  was  also  appointed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the 
Government  Schools  of  Design,  first  established  in  1838.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  frescoes  at  Westminster  proved  a  source  of  great  worry.  He 
had  undertaken  to  finish  them  in  eight  years.  There  were  disputes 
over  the  delays  which  occurred  and  the  rate  of  remuneration.  All  this 
increased  a  wasting  illness  which  had  seized  him,  and  he  rapidly 
declined.  “Dyce,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  “must  be  ranked  with 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  although  his  work  was  probably  intended  as  a 
protest  against  their  heresies.  Although  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  of  the  fact,  it  seems  evident  that  he  intended  to  show  that 
minute  finish  and  careful  imitation  of  nature  might  be  obtained  without 
turning  all  the  theories  of  art  topsy-turvy”  (. Fifty  Years  of  British 
Art ,  p.  50).  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Dyce  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  talent  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  to  whom, 
during  the  days  of  early  struggles  and  disappointment,  he  showed  much 
encouragement  and  kindness.  In  one  respect  Dyce  s  work  differs,  Mr. 
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Ruskin  points  out,  from  other  Pre-Raphaelite  works  of  the  same  period. 
His  Academy  picture  of  1857  was  “  the  first  picture  yet  produced  by 
the  school,  in  which  the  work  has  been  at  all  affected  by  a  sculpturesque 
sense  of  grace  in  form.  Hitherto  every  master  who  has  ranked  himself 
on  this  side  has  been  a  colourist,  and  his  subject  has  been  chosen  and 
treated  with  chief  reference  to  colour,  not  intentionally  but  because  a 
colourist  can  do  no  otherwise  ;  seeing  in  all  that  he  has  to  show  effects 
of  light  and  hue  first,  and  form  secondarily.  .  .  .  Art  always  loses 
something,  or  else  we  should  not  know  it  from  reality,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  see,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  rising  school,  this 
inevitable  loss  taking  place  in  colour  instead  of  form,  and  the  landscape 
painted  with  a  sculptor’s  precision,  and  a  sculptor’s  love  of  grace.” 
But  Dyce’s  work  shows  also  “an  amount  of  toil  only  endurable  by  the 
boundless  love  and  patience  which  are  the  first  among  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  characteristics.”  Of  the  picture  before  Mr.  Ruskin  at  the 
time,  he  added,  “  It  will  take  about  an  hour  to  see  properly  ”  ( Academy 
Notes ,  1857,  pp.  13-16). 

The  minute  finish  and  careful  imitation  of  nature,  noticed 
above  as  characteristic  of  Dyce’s  work,  are  very  conspicuous 
in  this  picture  of  Pegwell  Bay,  between  Ramsgate  and  Sand¬ 
wich,  the  traditional  scene  of  two  famous  landings,  that  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  that  of  St.  Augustine.  Chronological 
interest  is  given  to  the  picture  by  the  introduction,  dimly 
visible  in  the  sunlit  sky,  of  Donati’s  comet,  the  monstrous 
portent  which  “  fired  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge,”  in  the  year 
1858.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  i860  as  “  Pegwell 
Bay:  a  recollection  of  October  5th,  1858.”  The  figures  in 
the  foreground  remind  us  also  that  this  was  a  prominent  period 
in  the  fashion  of  crinolines. 

1426.  ST.  JOHN  LEADING  THE  VIRGIN  MARY 
FROM  THE  TOMB. 

William  Dyce,  R.A.  (1806-1864).  See  1407. 

“  Its  smooth  and  equable  touch,  learned  draughtsmanship, 
profoundly  sympathetic  expressions,  and  dignity  of  movement, 
and  the  severe  taste  pervading  the  whole  of  the  work,  render 
it,”  says  a  writer  in  the  Athenceum  (Sept.  1,  1894),  “a  most 
desirable  addition  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  work  of  so 
conscientious  and  learned  a  painter  is,  we  need  not  say,  in 
excellent  condition,  and  likely  to  remain  so.”  The  Virgin 
“rests  her  right  hand  in  that  of  St.  John,  and  holds  in  her 
left  the  crown  of  thorns  removed  from  our  Saviour’s  head. 
In  the  middle  distance,  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  a  garden 
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enclosing  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  the  entrance  to  which  two 
of  the  holy  women  kneel  mourning,  while  two  male  figures 
(Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ?)  are  seen  leaving  the 
garden”  (Official  Catalogue). 

1428.  A  VIEW  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

R.  H.  Lancaster  (died  1850). 

R.  Hume  Lancaster  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
and  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  from  1836  to  1849. 

Taken  from  the  shore  and  looking  towards  the  harbour. 
A  portion  of  the  old  quay  forms  the  foreground.  Beyond,  to 
the  right,  is  a  group  of  buildings  (now  destroyed  or  restored), 
among  which  the  Maison  Dieu — an  ancient  almshouse,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century — and  the  “  South  Gate  ” 
are  conspicuous.  Painted  in  1817. 

1463.  A  STREET  IN  CAIRO. 

W.  J.  Muller  (1812-1845).  See  379. 

Presented  to  the  nation  by  Lady  Weston,  from  a  collection 
of  Muller’s  works  formed  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Weston,  M.P.  for 
Bristol.  The  picture,  which  is  bright  in  colour,  shows  the 
characteristic  out-door  scenes  of  the  East ;  some  of  the  figures 
are  conversing  with  an  Arab  chief,  a  negro  servant  is  offering 
coffee,  a  native  merchant  is  sitting  cross-legged  on  his  stall. 

1474.  DREDGING  ON  THE  MEDWAY. 

W.  J.  Miiller  ( 1 8 1 2-1 845 ).  See  379. 

A  dredger  is  anchored  in  mid-stream.  Alongside  of  the 
machine  a  sailing  barge,  laden  with  silt,  is  preparing  to  get 
under  weigh,  while  from  the  left  of  the  river  a  shore-boat, 
manned  by  two  sailors,  makes  for  the  vessel  through  rough 
water.  This  picture  “  shows  the  gray  water  in  which  Muller  so 
excelled,  with  its  strong  cadence  of  rich  tones  in  the  splashing 
waves.  The  heavy  dark  mass  of  the  dredger,  with  a  brown- 
sailed  lugger  alongside,  casts  a  shadow  to  the  right  that  the 
artist  has  seized  upon  as  a  valuable  point  in  the  composition, 
while  the  cockle  shell  of  a  boat,  pulling  towards  it  from  the 
left,  holds  the  only  touch  of  bright  colour  in  the  picture — in 
the  red  cap  and  blue  jacket  of  the  boatman.”  (Temple  :  Art 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria ,  p.  36.) 


1477.  THE  MOORLAND  (“THE  DEWERSTONE  ”). 

J.  IV.  Inchbold  (1830-1888). 

John  William  Inchbold,  who  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
“cleverest  minor  poets  in  art,”  was  the  son  of  a  journalist  at  Leeds, 
where  he  was  educated.  He  afterwards  came  to  London  to  be  trained 
as  a  draughtsman  in  lithography.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Haghe, 
the  water-colour  artist,  and  also  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  first  exhibited  in  1851.  Four  years  later,  a  picture  of  his, 
“  The  Moorland  ”  (to  illustrate  Tennyson’s  lines),  was  highly  praised 
in  Mr.  Rusk  in’s  Academy  Notes — a  panegyric  which  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  rest  of  his  life,  henceforth  spent  in  the  close  study  of 
nature  at  home  and  abroad.  In  front  of  the  present  picture,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Ruskin  especially  praised  the  painter’s 
“exquisite  finish  of  lichenous  rock  painting.”  He  continued  to  ex¬ 
hibit  till  1885.  He  was  of  a  singularly  retiring  and  unworldly  dis¬ 
position,  and  never  achieved  any  general  popularity.  But  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  time  were  among  his  patrons  and 
friends.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  published  a  memorial  poem  upon  him,  as 
“  a  man  beloved  ”  and  a  lover  of  nature  : — 

To  thee  the  sun  spake,  and  the  morning  sang 
Notes  deep  and  clear  as  life  or  heaven  :  the  sea 
That  sounds  for  them  but  wild  waste  music,  sang 
Notes  that  were  lost  not  when  they  rang  for  thee. 

The  mountains  clothed  with  light  and  night  and  change, 

The  lakes  alive  with  wind  and  cloud  and  sun, 

Made  answer,  by  constraint  sublime  and  strange, 

To  the  ardent  hand  that  bade  thy  will  be  done. 

Inchbold  himself  published  in  1876  a  volume  of  sonnets  ( Annus 
Amoris)  dedicated 

To  that  unconscious  Beauty  that  has  wrought 
In  me,  through  many  years  in  many  lands, 

By  stream  and  wood  and  plain  and  barren  strands. 

Inchbold  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
some  of  his  Swiss  pictures  will  in  time  find  their  way  to  the  National 
collection,  for  he  specially  excelled  in  the  representation  of  distant  snow 
mountains  bathed  in  cold,  aerial  light,  and  of  the  glassy,  iridescent 
surface  of  calm  lakes  at  evening. 

The  present  picture  was  bequeathed  by  Sir  Russell 
Reynolds,  the  eminent  doctor,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
painter’s,  and  had  a  large  collection  of  his  works.  The 
spot  depicted  is  the  Dewerstone  on  Dartmoor  —  “  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  poet  Carrington,”  as  Inchbold  de¬ 
scribed  it  in  the  catalogue.  In  the  introduction  to  this 
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Devonshire  poet’s  “Dartmoor”  visitors  are  recommended  to 
climb  to  the  summit  of  the  Dewerstone — a  cliff  of  most 
symmetrical  proportions  and  beautiful  tints,  seamed  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  granite,  and  apparently  bound  together  by 
bands  of  ivy.  What  would  Inchbold  and  Carrington  say  if 
they  could  know  that  a  quarry  had  now  been  cut  in  the  base 
of  this  romantic  rock  ! 

1492.  CHRIST  AND  THE  WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA. 

G.  Richmond ,  R.A.  (1809-1896). 

George  Richmond,  the  son  of  one  artist  and  the  father  of  another 
(Sir  William  Blake  Richmond,  R.A.),  was  chiefly  known  as  a  portrait 
painter,  first  in  chalk  or  water-colour,  and  afterwards  in  oils.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Academy  schools.  In  1828  he  went  to 
Paris  to  study  art  and  anatomy.  At  Calais  on  the  way  he  met  and 
exchanged  pinches  of  snuff  with  Beau  Brummel.  In  1831  he  made 
a  runaway  match  with  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Tatham,  an  architect 
of  repute.  They  were  married  at  Gretna  Green,  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  Tatham.  Linnell,  the  painter,  consoled  him,  telling  him  that 
on  the  contrary  he  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  as  young 
Richmond  would  certainly  make  a  name  in  the  world.  This  pre¬ 
diction  was  abundantly  fulfilled.  In  1837  he  visited  Rome,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time,  and  made  many  friends.  Among  these 
were  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  John  Sterling.  “  No  habitue 
of  the  brightest  circles  of  London  society  will  doubt,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  “  the  privilege  we  had  in  better  and  better  knowing  George 
Richmond.”  Returning  to  England  in  1840,  Richmond  speedily 
found  a  great  vogue  as  a  portrait  painter.  There  were,  indeed,  few 
men  of  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  century  who  did  not  sit  to  him  ; 
several  of  his  portraits  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
In  1846  he  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  succeed  Sir  A.  W. 
Calcott  on  the  Council  of  the  Government  Schools  of  Design,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  three  years.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  National  Gallery  ;  and  in  1874  he 
was  offered,  but  refused,  the  Directorship  of  the  Gallery.  He  was 
elected  A. R.A.  in  1857,  and  R.A.  in  1866.  In  1867  he  was  made 
a  D.C.  L.  of  Oxford,  and  in  1890  LL.D.  of  Cambridge.  A  memorial 
tablet  to  him  has  been  placed  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
The  bronze  medallion  was  designed  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond.  Though 
best  known,  as  we  have  said,  for  his  portraits,  his  bent  originally,  as 
also  occasionally  in  later  life,  was  towards  religious  and  classical  art. 
The  most  notable  influence  during  his  early  years  was  that  of  the  poet, 
painter,  and  mystic,  William  Blake,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in 
1825 — an  acquaintance  commemorated  in  the  Christian  names  of  his 
son,  the  present  Royal  Academician.  “  It  was  as  if  he  were  walking 
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with  the  prophet  Isaiah,”  said  Richmond  of  his  first  encounter  with 
the  seer,  In  view  of  the  present  picture,  marked  by  so  much  earnest¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  we  may  recall  another  reminiscence  by  Richmond. 
“Once  the  young  artist,  finding  his  invention  flag  for  a  whole  fort¬ 
night,  went  to  Blake,  as  was  his  wont,  for  advice  and  comfort.  He 
found  him  sitting  at  tea  with  his  wife.  He  related  his  distress ;  how 
he  felt  deserted  by  the  power  of  invention.  To  his  astonishment,  Blake 
turned  to  his  wife  suddenly  and  said  :  ‘  It  is  just  so  with  us,  is  it  not, 
for  weeks  together,  when  the  visions  forsake  us  ?  What  do  we  do 
then,  Kate  ?  ’  ‘  We  kneel  down  and  pray,  Mr.  Blake  ’  ”  (Gilchrist’s 

Life  of  Blake,  i.  343). 

This  picture,  presented  by  the  artist’s  family,  was  painted 
when  Richmond  was  eighteen  — in  the  year,  therefore,  of 
Blake’s  death. 

1498.  SACKING  OF  A  CHURCH  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
JOHN  KNOX. 

J.  Prescott  Knight,  R.A.  (1803-1881). 

John  Prescott  Knight,  a  native  of  Stafford,  was  the  son  of  Edward 
Knight,  the  comedian,  who  placed  him  in  a  merchant’s  office.  The 
firm  failed,  and  Knight  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
He  studied  art  under  G.  Clint,  A.  R.A.,  and  in  Sass’s  school,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  In  the  following 
year,  1824,  he  exhibited  his  first  work,  a  subject-picture.  In  1836 
he  was  elected  A. R.A.  ;  in  1844,  R.A.  He  was  also  Professor  of 
Perspective,  and  from  1848-73,  Secretary.  He  was  a  very  energetic 
officer.  He  was  once  credited  with  more  power  than  his  office 
entitled  him  to,  and  he  was  knocked  down  in  one  of  the  exhibition 
rooms  of  the  Academy  by  an  offended  artist,  whose  picture  had  been 
turned  out.  Knight  was  a  small  man,  very  lively  and  witty,  and 
gifted  with  a  delightful  tenor  voice,  with  which  he  would  charm  his 
brother  members  at  certain  Council  dinners.  Knight  devoted  himself  for 
many  years  to  subject-pictures,  such  as  the  one  before  us,  but  his 
chief  reputation  rests  on  his  portraits  and  on  his  “Waterloo  Banquet,” 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (Redgrave’s  Century  of 
Painters). 

The  preaching  of  Knox  was  followed  in  several  towns  by  a 
tumult  which  resulted  in  the  altar,  images,  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  churches  being  torn  down.  Some  of  the  rioters  are  here 
preparing  to  make  away  with  the  valuables  ;  others  are  clamber¬ 
ing  on  to  the  altar,  to  destroy  the  crucifix  and  other  images. 
The  priests  are  appealing  for  mercy  to  the  Reformer,  who  is 
unable  to  quell  the  riot : — 
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John  Knox  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  people, 
who,  excited  by  his  eloquence  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  destroyed 
the  altar,  missals,  images  of  saints,  etc.,  at  Perth,  1559. 

The  day  after  the  memorable  meeting  at  Stirling,  Knox  preached 
in  Perth,  with  his  usual  vehemence,  against  the  mass,  idolatrous 
worship,  and  adoration  of  saints  and  images,  when  a  priest,  proceeding 
to  celebrate  mass,  and  anxious  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  discourse, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  bystanders  to  the  altar.  This  excited  some 
expressions  of  ridicule  from  a  boy,  for  which  the  priest  imprudently 
struck  him.  The  boy  retaliated  by  throwing  a  stone,  and  damaged 
the  picture  above  the  altar,  which  aroused  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the 
people,  who  had  taken  part  with  the  boy,  and  they  destroyed  the 
pictures,  images,  missals,  and  all  the  symbols  of  the  Romish  worship. 
Their  zeal  was  so  furious  that  Knox,  although  assisted  by  the  civil 
authorities,  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  stop  the  ravages  of  what  he 
termed  the  rascal  multitude  {Royal  Academy  Catalogue ,  1843). 

For  a  picture  of  Knox  in  the  pulpit,  see  894. 


1499.  NATURE  BLOWING  BUBBLES  FOR  HER 
CHILDREN. 

W.  Hilton ,  R.A.  (1786-1839). 

William  Hilton  was  a  contemporary  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  and,  like 
him,  devoted  to  historical  and  religious  works  in  the  grand  style.  Like 
Haydon  also,  he  met  with  many  disappointments.  He  had  real  poetic 
feeling ;  many  of  his  subjects  were  chosen  from  Milton  and  Spenser, 
his  favourite  authors.  He  had  also  a  refined  taste  in  design,  and  he 
was  distinguished  in  his  life-time  for  a  harmonious  and  rich  style  of 
colouring.  But  in  the  search  for  this  soft  harmony,  he  was  led  into 
the  excessive  use  of  asphaltum,  and  most  of  his  pictures  are  now  hope¬ 
lessly  decayed.  Already,  in  1853,  his  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
were  reported  as  “beyond  the  reach  of  the  restorer’s  art.”  It  was 
against  this  besetting  sin  of  the  old  school  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
revolted,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Millais’s  early  works  are  still, 
after  fifty  years,  in  perfect  condition  (see,  further,  under  1506).  Hilton 
was  the  son  of  a  portrait  painter  at  Lincoln.  He  was  intended  for  a 
commercial  career,  but  the  artistic  bent  was  too  strong  to  be  denied. 
His  first  drawing-master  was  his  father,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  sent  to  London  as  a  pupil  of  John  Raphael  Smith,  the  crayon 
draughtsman  and  mezzotint  engraver.  Here  he  found  a  kindred  spirit 
in  his  fellow-pupil,  Peter  de  Wint.  The  two  youths  found  their  life 
so  uncomfortable  with  Smith  (he  was  a  boon  companion  of  George 
Morland),  that  at  one  time  they  ran  away,  but  afterwards  returned  for 
a  while.  After  leaving  Smith’s,  they  continued  to  live  together,  even 
after  De  Wint’s  marriage  to  Hilton’s  sister.  The  joint  household  only 
ceased  when  Hilton  himself  married  in  1825.  In  1806  Hilton 
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entered  the  Academy  schools,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study 
of  anatomy.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1813,  R.A.  in  1819,  and 
Keeper  in  1827.  His  pictures,  from  their  large  size  and  seriousness  of 
subject,  found  few  private  purchasers.  But  the  British  Institution 
afforded  him  some  encouragement.  “  Hilton,  my  fellow -student,”  says 
Haydon  in  his  diary,  “  had  been  successful  in  selling  his  ‘  Mary  anoint¬ 
ing  the  Feet  of  Jesus,’  in  the  British  Gallery  for  500  guineas,  which 
saved  him  from  ruin.  I  told  him  he  was  a  lucky  fellow,  for  I  was 
just  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  ‘  How?’  said  he.  I  explained  my  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  immediately  offered  me  a  large  sum  to  assist  me.  I 
accepted  only  ^34,  but  his  noble  offer  endeared  him  to  me  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  A  more  amiable  creature  never  lived,  nor  a  kinder  heart.” 
The  picture  referred  to  was  presented  in  1820  to  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  Paternoster  Royal,  on  College  Hill,  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 
Another  picture  in  this  collection  has  a  similar  history  (see  1629).  In 
1825  Hilton  travelled  for  six  months  in  Italy  with  his  friend 
T.  Phillips,  R.A.  He  was  of  a  retiring  disposition.  The  death  of 
his  wife  in  1835  was  a  severe  affliction  to  him,  and,  combined  with  his 
artistic  disappointments,  aggravated  the  physical  ailment  from  which 
he  suffered.  Naturally  silent  and  pensive,  he  gave  way  to  depression, 
and  never  altogether  rallied.  He  died  at  the  De  Wints’  house  (40 
Gower  Street),  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Savoy,  where 
his  sister  raised  a  font  to  his  memory.  Many  of  his  principal  pictures 
remained  unsold  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  much  beloved  by 
the  Academy  students,  who  subscribed  to  purchase  his  “  Serena  and  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  ”  for  presentation  to  the  National  Gallery.  Other 
of  his  pictures  formed  part  of  the  Vernon  collection,  but  these  are 
sadly  decayed  and  are  no  longer  exhibited  to  the  public.  (The  best 
account  of  Hilton  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  G.  Redgrave’s  life  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Peter  de  Wint.  The  friendship  between  the  two 
painters  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  touching  in  artistic  annals.) 

One  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  successful  of  Hilton’s 
works.  A  work  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Rubens,  allegorical 
of  human  life.  A  woman  of  bounteous  beauty,  personifying 
nature,  is  recumbent  on  the  earth.  One  child  is  at  her  breast ; 
others  are  clambering  about  her  and  try  to  catch  the  bubbles 
which  Nature  blows.  On  the  left  is  another  group  of  children; 
these  are  a  little  older,  but  their  pursuit  is  still  the  same.  For 
our  “  life  is  a  bubble,  and  in  length  a  span.” 

Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun, 

And  call  them  worlds  !  and  bid  the  greatest  show 
More  radiant  colours  in  their  worlds  below  : 

Then,  as  they  break,  the  slaves  of  care  reprove, 

And  tell  them,  such  are  all  the  toys  they  love. 

The  Library,  by  Crabbe. 
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1500.  THE  LAST  DAY  IN  THE  OLD  HOME. 

R.  B.  Martineau  (1826-1869). 

Robert  Braithwaite  Martineau,  pupil  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  was 
studying  for  the  law,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  and  asked  to  be  received  as  a  pupil.  “  Before  making  any 
arrangement,”  says  Mr.  Hunt,  “  I  tested  him  by  saying  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  although  I  had  lived  more  self-denyingly  than  any 
lawyer’s  clerk  or  shopman  would  have  done,  I  had  not  succeeded  in 
paying  my  way ;  that  I  was  heavily  in  debt ;  and  that,  from  other 
experiences  within  my  own  knowledge,  I  could  scarcely  regard  paint¬ 
ing  as  a  profession  at  all ;  and  that  I  hoped,  if  he  could  reconcile 
himself  to  any  other  pursuit,  that  he  would  still  abandon  the  idea  of 
becoming  an  artist.  But  to  him  the  lucrativeness  of  the  pursuit  was 
not  a  vital  question,  and  he  removed  the  scruples  I  had  against 
encouraging  any  one  in  this  country  to  become  a  painter  need¬ 
ing  to  live  by  it.  Accordingly  he  was  accepted  as  my  pupil, 
and  remained  my  close  and  much  valued  friend  until  his  death, 
nearly  twenty  years  later”  ( Contemporary  Review ,  May  1886). 
Martineau’s  work  shows  the  same  sincerity  and  conscientious  elaboration 
of  detail  as  that  of  his  master.  He  was  very  short-sighted  ;  and  so 
great  was  his  desire  for  perfection,  that  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  ten 
years  to  painting  this  picture.  “  He  never  became  a  facile  executant,” 
says  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  “but  from  the  first  he  produced  admirable 
pictures.  His  greatest  work  was  ‘  The  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home.’  ” 
W.  B.  Scott  relates  that  the  picture  first  attracted  attention  at  the 
semi-private  exhibitions  of  the  Hogarth  Club,  founded  by  some  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  “The  two  most  popular,”  he  adds,  “of  all  the 
thousands  of  works  afterwards  shown  in  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862  were  it  and  Madox  Brown’s  ‘  Last  of  England.’  ”  Martineau’s 
first  picture,  exhibited  in  1852,  was  “Nell  and  Kit”  (to  illustrate  a 
scene  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop).  His  output  was  very  small,  owing 
to  the  great  pains  and  length  of  time  he  bestowed  on  each  work.  He 
was  engaged  on  another  picture,  which  was  being  painted  with  the 
same  care  and  precision  that  marked  his  former  works,  when  he  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease.  “  He  was  undoubtedly,”  says  M.  Chesneau, 
“  a  fine  artist,  possessing  deep  feeling  for  beauty,  and  a  sense  of  dramatic 
expression  in  the  highest  degree.” 

A  picture  full,  as  we  have  seen,  of  laborious  detail,  and 
one  which  may  be  examined  almost  with  a  microscope.  An 
old  county  family  has  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  its  present  representative — the  young  man  who  is 
raising  his  glass  ;  the  country  seat  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  family 
is  spending  its  “  last  day  in  the  old  home.”  On  the  floor,  in 
the  right-hand  corner,  is  the  “Catalogue  of  the  Valuable 
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Contents  of  Hardham  Court  in  the  County  of  Cheshire,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Charles  Pulleyne,  Bart.,”  which  are  to  be  sold  by 
Christie  and  Manson,  the  auctioneers,  on  October  22,  1850. 
The  antique  carvings,  the  Old  Masters,  and  the  curios  are  all 
made  to  suggest  how  old  the  family  is.  Thus,  observe  that 
there  is  a  portrait  of  a  former  Lady  Pulleyne  by  Jansen  (a 
painter  much  in  favour  in  England  in  the  time  of  James  I.), 
and  that  the  carved  cabinet  is  dated  1648  and  bears  the 
initials  of  the  Charles  Pulleyne  of  that  day.  These  old  posses¬ 
sions  are  already  labelled  by  the  auctioneers  in  “lots.”  On 
the  stairs,  in  the  right-hand  corner,  a  workman  with  an  apron 
is  handing  down  other  properties  to  the  auctioneer’s  agent. 
The  present  head  of  the  house,  after  having  squandered  the 
family  fortune,  raises  his  glass  in  a  fit  of  bravado,  and  drinks  a 
last  health,  like  Charles  Surface,  to  the  ancestral  portraits. 
Notice  that  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  his  betting  book;  his 
hope  is  still  in  luck  :  note  the  charms  of  coral  and  a  golden 
fish  on  his  watch  chain  ;  elsewhere,  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  race¬ 
horse.  The  young  man  has  his  little  boy  with  him,  whom  he  is 
bringing  up  in  the  way  he  should  not  go,  and  who  imitates  his 
father’s  laugh  and  tastes:  a  dice-box  is  placed  among  the  boy’s 
possessions  in  his  toy  cart  and  horse.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room  is  the  old  mother.  She  has  a  bank-note  and  some  money, 
and  is  paying  off  the  family  butler — a  faithful  retainer  who 
shares  in  the  grief  of  his  mistress,  and  seems  reluctant  to 
accept  from  her  straitened  purse  even  what  is  his  due.  He  is 
handing  over  his  keys  and  accounts.  In  the  centre  of  the 
composition  is  the  spendthrift’s  wife,  weary  with  anxiety,  and 
their  other  child  ;  the  little  girl  makes  large  eyes  ;  she  does 
not  understand  exactly  what  the  crisis  is,  but  has  sympathy 
enough  to  share  in  the  grief  of  her  mother  and  grandmother. 
The  contrast  between  the  little  boy  and  the  little  girl  is  cleverly 
brought  out.  On  the  table  is  a  paper  of  advertisements  of 
“  furnished  apartments,”  to  which  the  family  must  now  move. 
Through  the  window  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  park.  We 
see  that  it  is  autumn,  the  season  of  decay. 

A  French  critic  makes  two  objections  to  this  picture.  The 
first  is  that  the  subject  is  “  too  problematic  and  literary,”  and 
in  support  of  his  thesis  he  mentions  that  he  himself  for  some¬ 
time  misinterpreted  the  picture  ;  he  thought  that  the  young 
man  was  one  of  the  new  proprietors  who  were  noisily  taking 
possession  of  their  new  domain,  and  to  whom  the  old  lady  is 
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delivering  up  the  key  of  the  house.  But  this  misinterpretation 
must  have  been  due  to  imperfect  recollection  of  the  picture. 
Granting  that  the  story  was  an  appropriate  one  for  pictorial 
treatment,  we  can  hardly  deny  that  it  is  told  clearly  enough 
for  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read.  In  a  second  objec¬ 
tion  there  seems  more  force.  “  English  artists,”  says  M. 
Chesneau,  “  too  often  ignore  one  of  the  most  important  rules 
of  artistic  decorum  ;  they  constantly  portray  scenes  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  violent  agitation  which  are  in  their  nature  essen¬ 
tially  fugitive.  Fancy  if  one  were  forced  to  spend  any  length 
of  time  opposite  this  picture  continually,  gazing  at  that  grinning 
face  !  The  strongest  brain  would  be  unhinged  before  a  week 
was  ended”  ( The  English  School  of  Painting,  p.  278). 

1501.  FEMMES  EN  PRI&RE. 

Alphonse  Legros  (born  1837). 

M.  Legros,  a  Frenchman  naturalised  in  England,  was  for  many 
years  Slade  Professor  at  University  College.  His  work  is  impressed, 
says  Mr.  Monkhouse,  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  human 
existence.  Careless  of  the  vogue  of  the  day,  he  chose  a  stern  and 
solitary  path,  marked  by  gravity  deepening  into  austerity.  In  Millet’s 
work  the  gravity  of  his  peasants  is  sweet ;  in  that  of  Legros  it  is  grim 
and  almost  terrible.  He  seeks  not  beauty-— he  forbids  himself  even 
the  use  of  bright  colours — but  distinction  ;  strength  of  character  rather 
than  charm  or  grace.  But  if  his  faces  never  smile,  his  lines  never 
stray,  and  in  draughtmanship  he  is  a  great  and  acknowledged 
master.  “  Legros  at  work  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  As  he  draws  and 
paints  before  his  classes,  the  vigour  with  which  he  seizes  not  only  the 
outline  and  salient  features  of  the  model,  but  the  whole  solid  structure, 
is  very  remarkable.  A  swift  dash  of  the  brush  to  mark  the  line  of  the 
brows,  two  more  for  nose  and  mouth,  a  sharp  succession  of  sweeps  for 
boundaries  of  hair  and  flesh,  a  little  quick  work  to  block  out  the 
depressions  and  prominences,  and  the  head,  roughly  but  truly  modelled, 
is  created.”  The  gravity  of  the  painter  was  inborn,  for  art  had  been 
to  him,  in  his  biographer’s  words,  “not  a  kind  mother,  but  a  very 
grave  angel.”  He  was  born  at  Dijon,  of  humble  parents,  whose 
poverty  was  by  no  means  picturesque,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  house- 
painter.  His  earliest  artistic  work  consisted  in  colouring  religious 
prints  for  hawkers,  at  the  rate  of  a  sou  per  print.  He  raised  himself 
by  great  labour  and  patience,  and  in  1851  came  to  Paris.  Here  he 
was  for  some  time  employed  in  scene  painting,  in  which  he  showed 
extraordinary  aptitude  and  taste.  In  1857  he  began  to  etch,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  exhibited  a  portrait  at  the  Salon,  which  won  for  him 
the  friendship  of  Baudelaire  and  Gambetta.  But  he  still  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  and  in  1863  he  settled  in  England.  In  1876 
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he  was  appointed  Slade  Professor  at  University  College,  London, 
having  been  previously  Professor  of  Etching  at  South  Kensington. 
M.  Legros  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  mastery  of  the  latter  art. 
His  medals  and  other  forms  of  sculpture  are  also  excellent  (see  M. 
Arsene  Alexandre  in  the  Art  Journal,  1897  ;  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Monk- 
house  in  the  Magazine  of  Art,  1882). 

A  group  of  Burgundian  peasant-women  at  prayer — a  study 
of  harmony  in  diversity.  The  picture  is  all  in  one  grave  and 
subdued  key,  but  at  the  same  time  the  artist  has  well  brought 
out  the  different  notes  in  prayer :  there  are  as  many  prayers, 
we  may  say,  as  there  are  women  praying.  In  their  faces  we 
may  distinguish  ecstacy,  awe,  anguish,  doubt,  weariness, 
formality. 

1502.  THE  CROFTER’S  TEAM. 

H.  Hamilton  Macallum  (1841-1896). 

Mr.  Macallum  was  born  in  Argyllshire,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer. 
He  came  up  to  London  in  1865,  and  entered  the  Academy  schools. 
From  1870  onwards  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor  in  London.  He  was 
best  known  for  his  sunny  pictures  of  the  sea — his  favourite  haunts 
being  Amalfi,  Scilly,  the  Scotch  coast,  and  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 
This  picture,  painted  in  1896,  was  one  of  his  last  works.  There  are 
some  charming  water-colours  by  him  in  this  gallery  (Nos.  65  and  66 
in  the  water-colour  collection). 

The  crofter’s  little  boy  and  girl  are  harnessed  to  the 
plough  ;  his  dog  walks  in  front — an  effective  picture  of  the 
toil  and  poverty  of  the  crofter’s  lot.  The  team  is  engaged, 
almost  literally,  in  “  ploughing  the  sands.” 

1503.  NELL  GWYNNE. 

Sir  E.  Landseer  and  Sir  J.  E.  Millais.  See  608  and  1506. 

One  of  a  few  works,  in  the  production  of  which  Landseer 
and  Millais  were  associated.  “  The  actress  is  represented  as 
passing  through  an  archway  on  a  white  palfrey.  Landseer 
made  this  design  in  pen  and  ink  many  years  ago,  and  then 
began  the  work  as  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  issuing  from 
Windsor  Castle.  He  painted  and  exhibited  a  smaller  version, 
but  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  for  the  portrait  Her  Majesty  did 
not  sit.  Upon  his  leaving  this  great  canvas  unfinished, 
Millais  took  it  up;  upon  the  horse  he  painted  Nell  Gwynne 
(for  which  the  artist’s  daughter  sat),  as  well  as  the  page  and 
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dog,  retouching  here  and  there  ”  (Spielmann  :  Millais  and  his 
Works).  Finished  in  1882,  this  picture  (which  had  never 
before  been  publicly  exhibited)  was  presented  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  donor,  through  Sir  William  Agnew,  to  the  Tate  Gallery. 
Another  of  the  joint  works  of  Landseer  and  Millais  is  well- 
known — “  Digging  out  the  Otter  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tay,” 
which  was  sold  at  Christie’s  in  1881  for  ^3097  : 10s.  Landseer, 
recognising  his  desperate  condition  at  the  time  he  began  it, 
said  to  Millais  who  was  with  him  :  “  I’ll  never  live  to  finish  it, 
Millais ;  you’ll  have  to  finish  it  for  me.”  A  third  picture 
“Found”  was  also,  at  Landseer’s  dying  request,  finished  by 
Millais.  In  connection  with  the  association  of  these  two 
popular  painters,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  a  note  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  on  the  Millais  Exhibition  of  1886. 
“  Looking  back  now,”  he  said,  “  on  the  painter’s  career, 
crowned  as  it  has  lately  been  by  some  of  the  best  pieces  of 
freehand  painting  in  the  world,  I  am  more  disposed  to  regret 
his  never  having  given  expression  to  his  power  of  animal 
painting,  wholly  unrivalled  in  its  kind,  than  any  of  the  short¬ 
comings  in  his  actual  work.” 

1504.  NEAR  HINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 

John  Crome  (1769-1821). 

John,  called  “Old”  Crome  to  distinguish  him  from  his  eldest  son 
T.  B.  Crome,  who  was  also  a  landscape  painter  of  repute,  was  the  son 
of  a  Norwich  weaver,  and  was  for  a  time  a  doctor’s  errand  boy. 
Afterwards  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach  and  sign  painter,  and 
coming  across  a  collection  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  in  the 
neighbourhood,  attained  so  much  proficiency  that  he  was  able  to 
establish  himself  as  a  drawing-master.  An  idea  of  his  large  practice 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  he  required  to  keep  two  horses  to 
go  his  rounds.  He  seldom  exhibited  in  London  ;  but  occasionally 
went  up  there  on  visits — staying,  when  he  did  so,  with  Sir  W.  Beechey, 
who  had  befriended  him  from  the  first.  Crome  had  married  young, 
and  had  a  large  family  ;  and  could  spare  only  the  leisure  from  his  work 
as  a  drawing-master  to  paint  pictures.  In  1803  he  founded  the 
Society  of  Norwich  Artists  ;  but  even  then  was  not  above  the  humblest 
of  odd  jobs.  There  is  a  receipt  of  his  in  existence,  dated  May  27, 
1803,  for  ,£1  :  is.  for  “Painting  Ye  Lame  Dog,”  and  5s.  for 
“  Writing  and  Gilding  Ye  Maid’s  Head.”  Only  once  did  Crome  give 
himself  the  luxury  of  a  foreign  journey.  This  was  in  1814,  when  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  his  letters  thence  to  his  wife  show  a  simple  and 
homely  disposition.  “I  shall  make  this  journey  pay,”  he  says;  “I 
shall  be  very  cautious  how  I  lay  out  my  money.  I  have  seen  some 
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shops.  They  ask  treble  what  they  will  take  ;  so  you  may  suppose 
what  a  set  they  are.”  Crome’s  affection  for  his  art  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  record  of  his  dying  words.  “When  evidently  wandering,”  relates 
Mr.  Wodderspoon  (J.  Crome  and  his  Works ,  1876),  “he  put  his  hands 
out  of  bed  and  made  motions  as  if  painting,  and  said,  ‘  There — there 
— there’s  a  touch — that  will  do — now  another, — that’s  it— beautiful  !  ’ 
and  the  very  day  of  his  death  he  earnestly  charged  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  sitting  by  his  bed,  never  to  forget  the  dignity  of  art.  ‘John, 
my  boy,’  he  said,  ‘paint,  but  paint  for  fame;  and  if  your  subject  is 
only  a  pig-sty — dignify  it.’”  Smetham  well  describes  “his  serious, 
sunny,  all  simple,  all  rich  and  happy  views  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
nooks  of  nature ;  the  solemn,  quiet  corners  where  gray  palings  become 
impressive  because  of  their  weather  marks  and  boundary  marking  and 
other  subtle  associations  with  nature  and  humanity  ”  ( Letters  of  James 
Smetham ,  1891,  p.  306).  Four  other  works  by  Crome  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  National  Gallery. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  the  master  whose  genius  lay  in 
finding  poetry  in  the  simplest  elements.  “  Crome  here  paints 
nothing  but  a  pool  of  water,  a  few  oaks,  an  old  paling,  and  an 
afternoon  sky ;  and  he  paints  them  in  a  fashion  confessedly 
borrowed  from  Dutchmen  of  two  centuries  ago ;  and  yet  his 
design  is  so  good,  his  colour  so  full  of  warmth  and  harmony, 
and  every  detail  of  his  execution  so  profoundly  consistent  with 
his  dominant  idea,  that  we  are  constrained  to  allow  him 
genius.  In  a  picture  like  this  he  rises  to  the  level  of  Ruysdael 
at  his  best”  (Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  in  the  Art  Journal , 
1893).  Crome’s  fame  was  in  his  lifetime  mainly  local,  and 
most  of  his  pictures  have  to  this  day  remained  as  cherished 
possessions  in  Norfolk  homes.  The  present  picture,  bought  by 
Mr.  Tate  for  this  Gallery,  had  never  before  been  exhibited. 
It  was  painted  in  1813,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Gillott  and 
Bischoffsheim  collections. 

1505.  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY. 

John  Hoppner ,  R.A.  (1759-1810). 

Hoppner  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  followers  of  Reynolds.  Like 
another  painter,  Callcott,  he  was  originally  a  choir-boy ;  but  he  had 
court  connections  (his  mother  was  a  German  lady-in-waiting),  and  on 
the  strength  of  a  pension  from  the  king  he  entered  the  Academy 
Schools.  In  1782  he  won  the  gold  medal;  in  1783  he  was  elected 
A.  R.A. ,  and  two  years  later  R.A.  Patronised  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  soon  became  a  fashionable  portrait  painter,  the  Whig  ladies  making 
a  point  of  sitting  to  him,  just  as  the  Tory  ladies  sat  to  Lawrence. 
“  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear,”  wrote  the  latter  painter  to  a  friend,  when 
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Hoppner  was  dying,  “  that  my  most  powerful  competitor,  he  whom 
only  to  my  friends  I  have  acknowledged  as  my  rival,  is,  I  fear,  sinking 
into  the  grave.  ...  You  will  believe  that  I  sincerely  feel  the  loss  of 
a  brother  artist,  from  whose  works  I  have  often  gained  instruction,  and 
who  has  gone  by  my  side  in  the  race  these  eighteen  years.”  Hoppner, 
who  resided  in  Charles  Street,  at  the  gates  of  Carlton  House,  was  a 
man  of  wide  culture  and  information,  and  was  something  also  of  a 
poet,  having  published  in  1805  a  volume  of  verse  translations  from 
Eastern  Tales.  Another  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Hoppner  may  be  seen 
at  the  National  Gallery.  Several  of  his  men’s  portraits  are  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

It  may  be  interesting,  before  this  characteristic  specimen  of 
Hoppner’s  work,  to  recall  what  was  the  artist’s  own  ideal  for 
his  portraits  of  beautiful  women.  “  The  ladies  of  Lawrence,” 
said  he,  “  show  a  gaudy  dissoluteness  of  taste,  and  sometimes 
trespass  on  moral,  as  well  as  professional  chastity.”  For  his 
own  he  claimed,  by  implication,  purity  of  look  as  well  as  purity 
of  style  : — 

“  This  sarcastic  remark  found  wings  in  a  moment,  and  flew  through 
all  coteries  and  through  both  courts ;  it  did  most  harm  to  him  who 
uttered  it ;  all  men  laughed,  and  then  began  to  wonder  how  Lawrence, 
limner  to  perhaps  the  purest  court  in  Europe,  came  to  bestow  lascivious 
looks  on  the  meek  and  sedate  ladies  of  quality  about  St.  James’s  and 
Windsor,  while  Hoppner,  limner  to  the  court  of  the  young  prince,  who 
loved  mirth  and  wine,  the  sound  of  the  lute,  and  the  music  of  ladies’ 
feet  in  the  dance,  should,  to  some  of  its  gayest  and  giddiest  ornaments, 
give  the  simplicity  of  manner  and  purity  of  style  which  pertained  to 
the  quakerlike  sobriety  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  the  least  curious  part 
of  the  story  that  the  ladies,  from  the  moment  of  the  sarcasm  of 
Hoppner,  instead  of  crowding  to  the  easel  of  him  who  dealt  in  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  showed  a  growing  preference  for  the  rival  who 
‘  trespassed  on  moral  as  well  as  on  professional  chastity  ’  ”  (Allan 
Cunningham,  v.  247). 

1506.  OPHELIA.1 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896). 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  the  most  popular  British  artist  of  our  time, 
was  born  at  Southampton.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Jersey,  an 
officer  in  the  local  militia,  and  an  amateur  musician  of  some  talent. 


1  A  good  story  is  told  of  this  title.  E.  M.  Ward  and  Millais  were 
friends,  who  disliked  each  other’s  technique,  and  made  no  secret  of  their 
opinions.  When  the  picture  was  first  exhibited,  Ward  came  up  to  Millais 
and  asked  him  what  he  called  his  work.  Said  Millais,  “  I  call  it  Ophelia.  ” 
Said  Ward,  “  I  call  it  Oh  Failure”  ( Daily  News,  September  8,  1897). 
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His  mother — a  widow  (Mrs.  Hodgkinson)  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Millais — was  English.  The  boy  showed  the  most  extraordinary 
precocity  in  drawing,  and  from  a  very  early  age  was  remarkable  for  the 
cheery  self-confidence  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his  life. 
When  he  was  six  his  parents  were  settled  at  Dinan,  and  it  is  related 
that  a  French  officer  stationed  there  lost  a  wager  by  refusing  to  believe, 
without  ocular  demonstration,  that  certain  sketches  of  the  soldiers  were 
by  a  child  of  that  age.  Before  he  was  nine,  his  parents  brought  him 
to  London  to  be  introduced  to  Shee,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  “Madam,”  said  the  President,  “you  had  better  bring 
him  up  to  be  a  chimney-sweeper.”  The  child’s  portfolio  was  then 
produced  for  inspection.  “Madam,”  said  the  great  man,  “it  is  your 
duty  to  bring  the  boy  up  to  art.”  The  Millais  family  settled  thereupon 
in  London,  and  the  boy  entered  the  drawing  school  of  Mr.  Sass  (de¬ 
scribed  in  Mr.  Frith’s  reminiscences  and  caricatured  as  Gandish’s  in 
The  Newcomes).  Millais’s  remarkable  talents  enabled  him  to  enter 
the  Academy  Schools  almost  immediately — the  youngest  pupil  ever 
admitted  there.  “I  can  well  remember  the  amusement  of  the  students,” 
says  Frith,  “some  of  whom  were  then,  as  now,  almost  middle-aged 
men,  when  a  little  handsome  boy,  dressed  in  a  long  blue  coat  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  black  leather  band,  walked  into  the  Antique  School, 
and  gravely  took  his  place  among  us.”  In  after  years  Millais  used  to 
relate  that,  as  the  youngest  student,  he  was  told  off  daily  to  get  their 
luncheons  for  the  others.  “  He  had  an  eye  for  business  even  in  those 
days,  for  he  got  a  commission  upon  the  transaction  from  the  baker. 
He  always  got  a  bun  for  himself  thrown  in  gratis.”  At  the  Academy, 
he  won  all  the  medals  and  carried  off  all  the  prizes — even  when  he  was 
so  small  that  he  had  to  be  put  upon  a  stool  to  receive  them.  On  one 
occasion,  a  Royal  Duke  was  distributing  prizes,  and  asked  the  little 
boy  whether  there  was  any  special  favour  he  would  like  to  receive  in 
■addition.  Having  all  his  wits  about  him,  and  remembering  that  the 
Duke  was  Ranger  of  the  Royal  Parks,  the  young  art-student  said, 
“  Well,  sir,  if  there  is  a  thing  I  should  like  to  ask,  it  is  that  I  may 
have  permission  to  fish  in  the  Serpentine.”  The  child  was  father  of 
the  man,  for  Millais  was  always  fond  of  outdoor  sports  and  especially 
of  fishing.  Once,  many  years  later,  he  landed  the  biggest  fish  of  the 
season,  at  his  fishing  on  the  Tay.  He  thought  more  of  the  feat,  his 
friends  said,  than  of  any  of  his  Academy  triumphs.  Not  long  ago 

Millais  was  walking  with  a  friend  by  the  Round  Pond.  “It  is 

strange,”  he  said,  “  to  think  that  once  I  was  catching  little  fish 
in  that  pond,  and  that  now  I  find  myself  in  the  same  place  a  great 

man,  and  a  baronet,  with  a  fine  house,1  plenty  of  money,  and  all 


1  W.  B.  Scott  tells  a  characteristic  story  of  Carlyle  in  connection  with 
Millais’s  palatial  residence.  Carlyle  was  leaving  after  a  sitting,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  inquired,  “  Has  paint  done  all  this,  Mr.  Millais?”  On  being 
answered  with  a  laugh  in  the  affirmative,  Carlyle  continued,  “Ah,  well, 
it  shows  what  a  number  of  fools  there  are  in  the  world.” 
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that  my  heart  can  desire.”  But  Millais  had  his  full  share  of  early 
struggles.  The  family  means  were  straitened,  and  the  rising  genius 
began  to  earn  money,  while  still  a  child,  by  illustrating  books  and 
book-covers,  making  designs  for  china  and  silver  plate — any  work, 
in  fact,  which  would  bring  in  a  little  money.  He  was  a  devoted 
son,  working  with  untiring  energy  for  a  father  who  not  only  expected 
great  things,  but  also  demanded,  one  might  almost  say  exacted,  great 
labour  from  his  son.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  one  of  his  student  friends, 
has  given  a  charming  account  of  the  Millais  manage  at  this  time  in 
Gower  Street.  When  Mr.  Hunt  called,  he  found  the  young  painter 
with  one  hand  on  his  father’s  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  his  mother’s 
chair.  “They  both  help  me,  I  can  tell  you,”  said  the  boy.  “He’s 
capital,  and  does  a  lot  of  useful  things.  Look  what  a  good  head  he 
has.  I  have  painted  several  of  the  old  Doctor  from  him.  By  making 
a  little  alteration  and  putting  a  beard  on  him  he  does  splendidly,  and 
he  sits  for  hands  and  draperies  too  ;  and  as  for  mamma,  she  finds  me 
all  I  want  in  the  way  of  dresses,  and  makes  them  up  for  me.  She 
reads  to  me  too,  and  finds  out  what  I  want  to  know  at  the  British  Museum 
Library.  She’s  very  clever,  I  can  tell  you,”  and  he  stooped  down  and 
rubbed  his  curly  head  against  her  forehead,  and  then  patted  the  old 
daddy,  as  he  called  him,  on  the  back.  “  I  think  the  world  may  thus 
be  led,”  says  Mr.  Hunt  in  giving  his  reminiscences,  “to  see  that  they 
do  honour  not  to  a  man  skilful  with  brush  alone,  and  with  mere 
technical  excellence,  but  to  a  being  eminently  loving  and  lovable,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  heart  clear  like  crystal,  and  capable,  like  a  bright 
mirror,  of  receiving  and  reflecting  to  others  the  direct  glory  of  God’s 
heaven  and  of  man’s  beauty,  his  joys,  troubles,  fears,  and  aspirations  ; 
that  while  it  was  of  metal  of  such  mixture  that  he  showed  large  self- 
confidence,  he  was  also  self-denying ;  that  the  alloy  was  mixed  in 
proportion,  so  that  he  was  remarkable  for  fulness  of  personal  character, 
yet  he  was  essentially  true,  humble-minded  in  pursuit  of  excellence, 
and  in  the  power  to  see  it  in  others  ”  {Daily  Chronicle ,  August  20, 
1896).  Mr.  Hunt  and  Millais  had  first  met  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  Millais,  out  of  his  own  scanty  resources,  had  assisted  Mr.  Hunt,  at 
a  time  when  an  artistic  career  might  otherwise  have  been  closed  to  him 
for  ever.  In  1846,  when  Millais  was  seventeen,  his  first  exhibited 
picture  was  at  the  Academy,  and  in  the  following  year  he  competed 
with  distinction  in  the  competition  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Millais’s  friendship  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  led  to  his  connection  with 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  which  was  established  in  the  autumn  of 
1848  (see  under  1210).  Hunt  had  been  reading  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Modern  Painters ,  published  in  1843  and  1846.  respectively,  and  found 
his  watchword  in  the  famous  passage  which  bade  young  artists  “go  to 
nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  with  her  laboriously  and 
trustingly,  having,  no  other  thoughts  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her 
meaning,  and  remember  her  instruction  ;  rejecting  nothing,  selecting 
nothing,  and  scorning  nothing ;  believing  all  things  to  be  right  and 
good,  and  rejoicing  always  in  the  truth.”  A  few  years  later,  Mr. 
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Ruskin  defined  the  practice  of  the  new  school  as  follows : — “  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  has  but  one  principle,  that  of  absolute  uncompromising 
truth  in  all  that  it  does,  obtained  by  working  everything,  down  to  the 
most  minute  details,  from  Nature  and  from  Nature  only.  Every  Pre- 
Raphaelite  landscape  background  is  painted  to  the  last  touch  in  the 
open  air  from  the  thing  itself.  Every  Pre-Raphaelite  figure,  however 
studied  in  expression,  is  a  true  portrait  of  some  living  person.  Every 
minute  accessory  is  painted  in  the  same  manner.  ”  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  young  Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren  set  to  work,  and  that  Millais 
produced  his  earlier  pictures  such  as  “Isabella”  (1849),  “Christ  in 
the  House  of  His  Parents”  and  “Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel”  (1850), 
“Mariana”  and  the  “Woodman’s  Daughter”  (1851),  and  the 
“Ophelia”  (1852),  now  before  us.  In  the  “Ferdinand,”  the  back¬ 
ground  was  painted  near  Oxford,  and  a  lady  who  saw  the  young 
artist  at  work  upon  the  subject  “  distinctly  recalls  his  application  of  a 
magnifying  glass  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  he  was  painting,  in  order  to 
study  closely  the  series  of  the  leaves.”  These  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures 
by  Millais  were  at  first  received  by  the  critics,  in  common  with  other 
works  of  the  schools,  with  the  most  virulent  abuse,  the  Times  in  par¬ 
ticular  characterising  their  minuteness  as  “loathsome  and  disgusting.”1 
Dickens  also  joined  the  hue  and  cry,  and  wrote  of  “  Christ  in  the  House 
of  His  Parents  ”  as  touching  “  the  lowest  depth  of  what  is  mean,  odious, 
repulsive,  and  revolting.”  But  the  young  painter  found  an  ardent  and 
influential  champion  in  Mr.  Ruskin — then  unknown  personally  to 
Millais  or  any  of  his  companions — who  in  letters  to  the  Ti?nes,  and  in 
a  pamphlet  on  Pre-Raphaelitism,  extolled  the  knowledge  of  nature 
shown  by  Millais  as  comparable  to  that  of  Turner,  and  his  “exhaust¬ 
less  invention”  as  unsurpassed  by  “even  the  greatest  men  of  old 
times.”  In  1852  Millais  exhibited  the  picture  now  before  us,  and 
also  the  “Huguenot,”  and  with  this  latter  work  the  tide  began  to 
turn.  The  “Order  of  Release  (1657),”  exhibited  in  the  following 
year,  won  some  popularity,  and  at  the  end  of  1853  he  changed  the 
letters  P.R.B.  for  A. R.  A.  —  “So  now,”  wrote  Rossetti,  when  chronicling 
the  event  to  his  sister,  “the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved.” 
Millais  was  twenty-four  when  he  was  elected  an  Associate — attaining 
the  honour  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  painter  except  Lawrence. 
He  was  twenty-three  when  first  elected  A.R.A. ,  but  as  he  was  under 
the  regulation  age  his  election  was  quashed  until  the  following  year. 
In  1855  Millais  married.  The  faces  both  of  his  wife  and  of  their 
many  children  have  figured  in  many  of  his  best-known  pictures.  His 
picture  of  that  year  “The  Rescue,”  was  praised  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  as 

1  The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  animosity  which  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  work  of  Millais  encountered  at  the  time  : — “  There  must 
be  something  strangely  perverse  in  an  imagination  which  souses  Ophelia 
in  a  weedy  ditch,  and  robs  the  drowning  struggle  of  that  lovelorn  maiden 
of  all  pathos  and  beauty,  while  it  studies  every  petal  of  the  darnel  and 
anemone  floating  on  the  eddy,  and  pricks  out  a  robin  on  the  pollard  from 
which  Ophelia  fell”  [Times,  May  1,  1852). 
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“very  great  and  full  of  immortal  element.”  Over  the  pictures  of 
the  next  year — “Peace  Concluded”  and  “Autumn  Leaves,”  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  yet  more  enthusiastic.  “Titian  himself,”  he  said,  “could 
hardly  beat  him  now,  and  I  see  no  limit  to  what  the  painter  may  hope 
in  future  to  achieve.”  The  year  1857,  however,  witnessed,  according 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  not  merely  Fall  but  Catastrophe,”  and  other  critics 
also  have  marked  off  a  transitional  stage,  in  which  the  artist  “  seemed 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  follies  of  the  old  historical  school.” 
In  1859  “The  Vale  of  Rest”  was  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  we 
shall  see  (No.  1507)?  found  much  to  admire  in  it.  But,  he  added, 
“the  crude  painting  is  here  in  a  kind  of  harmony  with  the  expression 
of  discord  which  was  needed.  But  it  is  crude,  not  in  momentary  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  mood  which  prompted  this  wild  design,  but  in 
apparent  consistency  of  decline  from  the  artist’s  earlier  ways  of  labour.” 
At  this  period  Millais  was  also  doing  a  great  deal  of  black-and-white 
work.  From  1859-64  Once  a  Week  contained  his  illustrations.  He 
also  illustrated  several  novels,  Tennyson’s  Poems,  and  the  Parables  of 
of  our  Lord.  “  I  am  fond  of  Orley  Farm ,”  says  Anthony  Trollope  in 
his  Autobiography,  “  and  I  am  especially  fond  of  its  illustrations  by 
Millais,  which  are  the  best  I  have  seen  in  any  novel  in  the  language.” 
In  1864  Millais  was  elected  R.A.,  and  at  about  this  period  his  work 
may  be  said  to  have  entered  into  its  culminating  stage,  of  which  the 
splendid  and  varied  fruits — alike  in  landscape,  in  portraiture,  and  in 
genre — are  known  to  all  picture-lovers  of  the  time.  The  course  of  his 
later  life  may  be  traced  in  pictures  well-known  to  all.  His  first  work 
in  pure  landscape — “Chill  October” — was  exhibited  in  1871.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  became  in  great  demand  as  a  portrait-painter ; 
some  of  his  many  portraits  of  famous  men  may  be  seen  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  His  portrait  of  Gladstone  (in  1879),  one  of  his  best 
works,  is  at  the  National  Gallery.  Fie  was  invited — in  common  with 
Watts,  Leighton,  and  a  few  other  English  artists — to  paint  his  own 
likeness  for  the  Uflizi  at  Florence,  and  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honours  abroad.  As  a  Royal  Academician,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  visitors  in  the  Life  School,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Leighton 
he  was  elected  President.  But  he  had  already  been  attacked  by  a 
mortal  illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude,  and  he  died  on 
August  13,  1896.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Paul’s,  where  he  lies  close  to 
Turner  and  Leighton. 

The  visitor  to  the  Tate  Gallery  is  fortunate  in  having  before  him 
pictures  representative  of  all  periods  in  Millais’s  art,  and  a  study  of 
these  enables  us  to  trace  the  development  of  his  style.  In  comparing 
the  “Ophelia”  (1852)  and  the  “Order  of  Release”  (1853)  with  the 
“Disciple”  or  “St.  Stephen”  (1895),  or  even  with  the  “Knight 
Errant”  (1870),  or  the  “North-West  Passage”  (1874),  the  visitor 
will  at  once  notice  a  great  change  in  workmanship— a  change,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  from  minuteness  to  breadth.  The  premonition  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  made  in  1857  and  referred  to  above,  was  to  that  extent 
justified.  The  stringency  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  was  soon  re- 
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laxed  in  the  case  of  Millais  into  a  broader  style,  in  which  subjective 
truth  and  impression  asserted  their  rights  as  against  mere  hard-and-fast 
loyalty  to  external  fact.  But  this  statement  of  the  case  is  at  once  more 
and  less  than  the  whole  truth.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  counsels,  cited  above,  were  expressly  addressed  to  young  artists. 
They  inculcated  a  method  of  study,  a  means  of  mastery,  rather  than  a 
general  principle.  The  passage  from  Modern  Painters ,  referred  to  above, 
is  often  quoted  as  if  it  stopped  with  “rejecting  nothing  and  selecting 
nothing.”  But  it  does  not.  It  continues  thus:  “Then,  when  their 
memories  are  stored  and  their  imaginations  fed,  and  their  hands  firm,  let 
them  take  up  the  scarlet  and  the  gold,  give  the  reins  to  their  fancy, 
and  show  us  what  their  heads  are  made  of.  We  will  follow  them 
wherever  they  choose  to  lead ;  we  will  check  at  nothing ;  they  are 
then  our  masters,  and  are  fit  to  be  so.  They  have  placed  themselves 
above  our  criticism,  and  we  will  listen  to  their  words  in  all  faith  and 
humility  ;  but  not  unless  they  themselves  have  bowed,  in  the  same  sub¬ 
mission,  to  a  higher  Authority  and  Master.”  Millais’s  apprenticeship 
to  the  most  minute  and  rigid  school  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  did  not 
last  very  long.  We  have  seen  him  in  1850  using  the  magnifying 
glass  to  the  leaves  which  he  was  painting ;  but  a  year  or  two  later, 
W.  B.  Scott  (see  1322)  tells  a  different  tale.  Scott  was  examining  an 
engraving  in  which  every  detail  of  leaf  and  dress-pattern  was  most 
minutely  rendered.  “  Ha  !  ”  said  Millais,  “  you’ve  observed  that,  have 
you;  that’s  P.R.B.  enough,  is  it  not?  We  haven’t  come  up  to  that 
yet.  But,”  he  went  on,  “I  for  one  won’t  try  ;  it’s  all  nonsense ;  of 
course  nature’s  nature,  and  art’s  art,  isn’t  it  ?  One  could  not  live 
doing  that  !  ”  “  Gradually,”  as  Mr.  Armstrong  puts  it,  “the  painter’s 

aim  became  truth  of  impression.  This  he  set  himself  to  win  by 
absolute  fidelity  to  the  shape,  place,  and  colour  of  every  detail,  and  to 
its  relative  importance  in  the  impression  left.  In  1850  he  treated 
details  impartially.  If  he  had  then  painted  the  ‘  North-West  Passage  ’ 
every  texture  of  every  accessory  would  have  been  realised  as  fully  as  if 
it  alone  had  been  the  picture.  As  it  is  we  recognise  the  head  of  the 
man  as  the  centre  to  which  all  the  rest  is  incidental.”  On  the 
technical  side,  therefore,  Millais’s  gradual  abandonment  of  “  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  ”  was  not  so  much  change  as  development.  A  real 
change,  however,  occurred  in  subject  and  motive.  In  his  later 
periods  Millais  chose  subjects  from  real,  everyday  life,  instead  of 
romantic  and  poetical  themes.  Perhaps  it  was  the  influence  of 
Rossetti  that  made  him  in  his  earlier  years  a  poet.  Later  still, 
Millais’s  choice  of  subjects  seemed  to  show  less  effort  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  the  least  incident  that  gave  a  chance  to  make  a  picture  of  a 
pretty  woman  or  a  child  was  enough  for  him.  These  remarks  are, 
however,  only  broadly  true.  Some  of  his  later  works  showed  a  con¬ 
centrated  power  of  imagination  that  was  remarkable.  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself  hailed  “The  North-West  Passage”  as  glorious;  and  of  “The 
Ruling  Passion”  (1885)  he  said,  “  I  have  never  seen  any  work  of  modern 
art  with  more  delight  and  admiration  than  this.”  But  broadly 
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speaking  it  may  be  said  that  in  his  early  period  Millais  painted  for 
poets  ;  in  his  later  for  Philistines.  The  painter  himself  in  the  old  days 
said,  “  People  had  better  buy  my  pictures  now,  when  I  am  working 
for  fame,  than  a  few  years  later,  when  I  shall  be  married  and  working 
for  a  wife  and  children.”  It  was  in  these  later  years  that  old  Linnell 
(see  438)  exclaimed  to  him,  “  Ah,  Mr.  Millais,  you  have  left  your 
first  love — you  have  left  your  first  love.”  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  in  the  last  years  of  all  Millais  returned  to  the  more  serious  and 
poetical  subjects  which  had  occupied  his  first  youth.  In  two  respects 
he  had  remained  faithful  throughout  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  ideas  of  his 
early  days.  One  of  these  was  the  substitution,  for  the  systematic 
generalisation  of  forms,  of  minute  research  into  individual  traits  and 
distinctness  of  expression.  This  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  all 
Millais’s  work.  It  is  always,  as  a  fellow  R.A.  has  said,  “a  man  we 
have  before  us,  and  not  a  painted  simulacrum  ;  and  the  carelessness, 
the  hasty  execution  of  which  he  has  at  times  been  accused,  may  find 
their  explanation  in  his  intense  pre-occupation  with  the  heart  of  the 
matter ;  the  vital  point  once  seized,  what  need  to  trouble  about  the 
rest  ?  ”  Secondly,  Millais  was  faithful  throughout  to  the  principle  of 
fresh,  vivid  colour  laid  on  direct  to  the  canvas.  “  The  great  colourists 
of  the  past,”  says  Mr.  Plodgson,  “bathed  their  pictures  in  golden  or 
silvery  tones,  like  unto  cornelian,  amber,  or  sapphire,  making  them 
precious  as  those  gems,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  the 
true  colour  of  individual  objects  in  nature.  This  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
opposed  as  a  heresy.  The  true  colours  of  nature,  in  their  full  intensity, 
was  the  motto  they  inscribed  upon  their  palettes.  Sir  J.  Millais  has 
been  consistently  true  to  this  theory.  His  flesh  is'  orange,  his  skies  are 
blue,  and  his  trees  are  green  1 ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter. 
In  the  vermilion  of  lips  and  the  carmine  of  cheeks  he  seems  to  employ 
all  the  resources  of  his  palette  without  resulting  harshness  or  violence. 
The  individual  colours  of  the  different  objects  are  brought  out  with  the 
utmost  vividness,  and  yet  blended  so  as  to  produce  complete  harmony.” 
With  increased  experience  Millais  overcame  the  difficulty  of  harmonis¬ 
ing  colours  in  a  high  key.  His  “  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  ”  at  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  1494)  is  a  brilliant  example  of  a  study  in 
scarlet.  Lastly,  whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  Millais’s  work,  his 


1  In  this  connection  the  reader  may  be  amused  by  the  following  rules 
for  telling  a  painter’s  form  at  a  glance,  translated  from  the  French  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Boston  Transcript : — 

“If  he  paints  the  sky  gray  and  grass  brown,  he  belongs  to  the  Old 
School. 

“If  he  paints  the  sky  blue  and  the  grass  green,  he  belongs  to  the 
Realistic  School. 

“If  he  paints  the  sky  green  and  the  grass  blue,  he  belongs  to  the 
Impressionist  School. 

“  If  he  paints  the  sky  yellow  and  the  grass  purple,  he  is  a  Colourist. 

“If  he  paints  the  sky  black  and  the  grass  red,  he  is  an  artist  of  great 
Decorative  talent — great  enough  to  make  posters.” 
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mastery  of  his  medium  is  unquestioned.  Millais,  says  Mr.  Ruskin 
( The  Three  Colours  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  1878),  “is  our  best  practical 
painter.  No  question  has  ever  been  of  that.  Since  Van  Eyck  and 
Diirer  there  has  nothing  been  seen  so  well  done  in  laying  of  clear  oil- 
colour  within  definite  line.” 

Millais  did  not  live  to  deliver  any  presidential  addresses,  but  he 
once  or  twice  contributed  views  on  his  art  to  the  periodicals.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  summarise  these  articles  here  ;  they  cover  most  of  the 
points  noticed  above,  and  give  us  his  own  view  of  them.  With 
regard  to  minuteness  and  finish,  Millais  says :  ‘  ‘  The  commonest 

error  into  which  a  critic  can  fall  is  the  remark  we  so  often  hear  that 
such-and-such  an  artist’s  work  is  ‘  careless,’  and  would  be  better  had 
more  labour  been  spent  upon  it.’  I  remember  Thackeray  saying  to 
me,  concerning  a  certain  chapter  in  one  of  his  books,  that  the 
critics  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  carelessness.  ‘  Careless  ?  If  I’ve 
written  that  chapter  once  I’ve  written  it  a  dozen  times,  and 
each  time  worse  than  the  last !  ’  a  proof  that  labour  did  not  assist 
in  his  case.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  often  been  laboured,  but 
whatever  I  am,  I  am  never  careless  !  I  may  honestly  say  that  I 
never  consciously  placed  an  idle  touch  upon  canvas,  and  that  I  have 
always  been  earnest  and  hard-working ;  yet  the  worst  pictures  I  ever 
painted  in  my  life  are  those  into  which  I  threw  most  trouble  and 
labour,  and  I  confess  I  should  not  grieve  were  half  my  works  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  if  I  might  choose  the  half  to  go.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Rembrandt,  in  his  first  period,  was  very  careful 
and  minute  in  detail ;  but  when  he  grew  older,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  power,  all  appearance  of  such  manipulation  and  minuteness 
vanished  in  the  breadth  and  facility  of  his  brush,  though  the  advantage 
of  his  early  manner  remained.”  On  the  subject  of  vivid  colour,  the 
artist  said  :  “  Time  and  Varnish  are  two  of  the  greatest  old  masters, 
and  their  merits  are  too  often  attributed  by  critics  to  the  painters  of 
pictures  they  have  toned  and  mellowed.  The  great  artists  all  painted 
in  bright  colours,  such  as  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  for  men  to  decry 
as  crude  and  vulgar,  never  suspecting  that  what  they  applaud  in  those 
works  is  merely  the  result  of  what  they  condemn  in  their  contemporaries. 
Take  a  case  in  point — the  ‘  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ’  in  the  National 
Gallery  (No.  35),  with  its  splendid  red  robe  and  its  rich  brown  grass. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  the  painter  of  that  bright  red  robe  never 
painted  the  grass  brown.  He  saw  the  colour  as  it  was,  and  painted  it 
as  it  was — distinctly  green  ;  only  it  has  faded  with  time  to  its  present 
beautiful  mellow  colour.  Yet  many  men,  nowadays,  will  not  have  a 
picture  with  green  in  it ;  there  are  even  buyers,  who,  when  giving  a 
commission  to  an  artist,  will  stipulate  that  the  canvas  shall  contain  none 
of  it.  But  God  Almighty  has  given  us  green,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  it’s  a  fine  colour.”  Millais,  like  most  other  great  artists,  had  wide 
sympathies.  “It  is  all  nonsense,”  he  said,  “to  pin  your  faith  to  any 
one  school  !  There  is  as  much  room  for  the  old  Dutch  microscopic 
painter  as  for  the  modern  impressionist.  Art  should  comprehend  all. 
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The  fact  is  what  constitutes  the  finest  art  is  indescribable.  The 
question  is — how  hard  a  man  hits,  not  how  beautifully  he  uses  the 
gloves.”  “It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  where  the  mind  of 
the  painter  comes  in.  His  work  has  to  be  painted,  and  the  highest 
intelligence  is  useless  unless  the  man  can  produce  with  his  fingers  what 
his  eye  sees,  and  which,  with  certain  distillation,  should  be  at  the  end 
of  his  brush.  Drawing  and  painting  have  their  grammar,  which  can 
be  taught  and  acquired  to  a  certain  extent  like  the  grammar  of  speech 
or  of  music  ;  but  beyond  this,  there  is  little  to  be  done  for  a  painter, 
everything  by  him.  It  is  when  the  student  has  assimilated  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  others,  and  acquired  the  power  of  using  his  brush  freely,  that 
he  has  a  chance  of  throwing  all  this  aside  and  becoming  a  genuine 
painter.  The  strength  to  make  this  bound  over  the  limits  of  teaching 
is  not  given  to  all,  but  it  is  this  which  defines  the  painter’s  work  as 
original.”  Asked  why  historical  and  large  genre  pictures  are  now 
uncommon,  Millais  answered,  “The  painter  might  laugh  at  his  own 
work.  There  is  still  an  interest  in  works  of  a  devotional  kind.  It  is 
the  difficulty  of  giving  agreeable  reality  to  sacred  subjects  which 
daunts  the  modern  artist,  living  in  a  critical  age  and  sensitive  to 
criticism.  I  should  like  very  much  to  paint  a  large  devotional  picture, 
having  for  its  subject  ‘Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.’  I 
should  feel  the  greatest  delight  in  painting  it ;  but  the  first  question 
which  occurs  to  me  is,  What  children  do  we  care  about  ?  Why,  our 
own  fair  English  children,  of  course — not  the  brown,  bead-eyed  children 
of  Syria.  And  with  what  sense  of  fitness  could  I  paint  the  Saviour 
bareheaded  under  the  sun  of  Palestine,  surrounded  by  dusky,  gipsy¬ 
like  children,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  translate  the  whole  scene  to 
England  ?  The  public  is  too  critical  to  bear  this  kind  of  thing  now, 
and  I  should  be  weighed  down  by  the  sense  of  unreality  in  treating  a 
divinely  beautiful  subject.” 

[The  best  statements  of  Millais’s  views  on  art,  summarised  above, 
are  to  be  found  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Daily  News  of 
December  13,  1884,  and  in  a  paper  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  1887. 
The  latter  has  been  reprinted  in  Mr.  Spielmann’s  excellent  handbook 
to  Millais  and  his  Works.  Among  many  other  monographs  the  best  is 
that  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in  the  Art  Annual  for  1885.  The  annotated 
catalogue  to  the  Millais  Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1886 
is  also  of  great  value;  it  was  written  by  the  P. R.B.,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Stephens.  Scattered  references  to  Millais’s  P.R.B.  days  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  memoirs  of  Rossetti  :  see  references  cited  under 
1210.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  references  to  Millais  are  very  numerous.  I 
have  quoted  above  from  Modern  Painters ,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  sec.  vi.  ch. 
iii. ;  Stones  of  Venice ,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv. ;  Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Painting;  Academy  Notes;  and  the  Three  Colours  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,\ 

This  picture,  which  remains  in  absolutely  perfect  condition, 
was  painted  in  1851  and  exhibited  next  year  at  the  Academy, 
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Millais,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  always  chooses  “  to  leave  the 
drama  unfinished.  Neither  in  the  ‘  Isabella,’  the  £  Huguenot,’ 
nor  of  course  the  ‘Ophelia,’  is  the  real  moment  of  tragedy 
touched  upon.  The  actors  are  presented  to  us  while  still 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  danger.  By  this  their  passion  is 
dignified.”  Here  the  moment  chosen  is  the  instant  before 
death  ;  the  face  of  Ophelia  shows  her  singing  her  last  song, 
while  her  hands  take  their  part  in  the  action  of  the  moment. 
Every  line  of  Shakespeare  is  carefully  followed  : — 

Laertes.  Drown’d  !  O,  where  ? 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook, 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples  .  .  . 
There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Her  clothes  spread  wide  ; 

And,  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up  : 

Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 

Unto  that  element  :  but  long  it  could  not  be 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

Pull’d  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Hamlet ,  Act  iv.  Scene  7. 

“  Her  dark  auburn  hair  spreads  like  threads  of  gold  upon 
the  water,  and  below  it.  Beautiful  in  form  and  expression  is 
the  face,  of  which  the  lifted  eyebrows,  levelled  eye-lids,  and 
parted  lips  are  as  exhaustively  as  they  are  finely  and  solidly 
modelled.  Flecks  and  larger  spaces  of  light  dash  the  water, 
and  here  and  there  search  its  depths,  revealing  in  one  place 
the  colour  of  the  princess’s  richly-brocaded  gown,  in  the  other 
her  shoulder ;  elsewhere  in  the  flood  we  may  discover  the  hazy 
pearliness  which  water  vegetation  receives  when  seen  through 
its  own  element,  with  a  variety  of  weeds  and  tangled  verdure 
of  many  sorts  trembling  with  the  motion  of  the  stream.  The 
bank  of  the  pool,  with  its  overhanging  willows,  rushes,  wild 
flowers,  roots  of  shrubs  and  saplings,  is  vividly  coloured  and 
searchingly  drawn”  (Stephens). 

For  the  face  of  Ophelia,  Miss  Siddal,  afterwards  Mrs.  D.  G. 
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Rossetti  (see  1210),  sat  as  model.  “Wonderfully  like  her,” 
says  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes  ;  “  she  was  tall  and  slender,  with  red, 
coppery  hair  and  bright  consumptive  complexion.”  “  She  had 
an  unworldly  simplicity,”  says  another  friend,  “  and  purity  of 
aspect.  Millais  has  given  this  look  in  the  ‘  Ophelia.’  ”  The 
background — “the  loveliest  English  landscape,  haunted  by 
sorrow,”  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  it — was  painted  on  the  Ewell,  near 
Kingston,  where  Millais  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  had  settled, 
the  latter  being  busy  at  the  time  on  the  landscape  of  his 
“  Hireling  Shepherd.”  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  passage  dealing  with 
the  place  of  “finish”  in  art,  has  noticed  in  this  picture  the 
combination  of  minute  realisation  with  imaginative  appeal : 
“The  calls  upon  the  imagination  are  multiplied  as  a  great 
painter  finishes  ;  and  from  larger  incidents  he  may  proceed 
into  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  lead  the  companion 
imagination  to  the  veins  in  the  leaves  and  the  mosses  on 
the  trunk,  and  the  shadows  of  the  dead  leaves  upon  the  grass, 
but  always  multiplying  thoughts,  or  subjects  of  thought.  .  .  . 
Millais’s  willow-tree,  with  the  robin  in  the  background  of  his 
‘  Ophelia,’  carries  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  into  particulars 
so  multiplied  and  minute,  that  the  work  nearly  reaches  realisa¬ 
tion.  But  it  does  not  matter  how  near  realisation  the  work 
may  approach  in  its  fulness,  or  how  far  off  it  may  remain  in  its 
slightness,  so  long  as  realisation  is  not  the  end  proposed,  but 
the  informing  our  spirit  of  the  thoughts  of  another.  And,  in 
this  greatness  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  all  noble  art  is  alike, 
however  slight  its  means,  or  however  perfect,  from  the  rudest 
mosaics  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  to  the  most  tender  finishing 
of  the  Huguenot  or  the  Ophelia”  (Stones  of  Venice ,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  iv.).  What  is  equally  remarkable  is  that  the  minute  finish 
of  the  background  does  not  interfere  with  its  general  effect. 
The  picture  was  one  of  three  by  the  artist  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  1855.  “  Among  those  who  saw  them,”  writes  M.  Chesneau, 

“none  will  forget  the  mingled  sensations  of  aversion  and 
fascination  which  they  exercised  on  our  minds  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  conception  and  their  extraordinary  execution.  The 
wonderful  thing  was  that,  although  the  artist  represents  with 
faithful  accuracy  every  minutest  detail,  this  does  not  take 
away  in  the  remotest  degree  from  the  marvellously  life-like 
appearance.”  The  picture  was  bought  in  1862  by  Messrs. 
Graves  for  £y  98.  From  them  it  passed  to  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland, 
who  sold  it  to  Sir  Henry  Tate  for  ^3000. 
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1507.  THE  VALE  OF  REST. 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  See  1506. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  discussed  of  the  painter’s 
earlier  works,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1859 — with  the 
quotation,  “  where  the  weary  find  repose  ” — seven  years  later 
than  the  “  Ophelia”  and  fifteen  years  earlier  than  the  “  North- 
West  Passage.”  There  is  not  the  same  minuteness  of  work  as 
in  the  “  Ophelia,”  but  it  is  full  of  force  and  poetic  sentiment. 
The  picture  turns,  says  Mr.  Stephens,  on  the  old  Scottish 
superstition  that  when  a  coffin-shaped  cloud  is  seen  in  the  sky, 
it  is  a  symbol  of  approaching  death.  The  scene  is  the  interior 
of  a  convent  garden,  at  sunset,  and  the  whole  picture  is  cast 
in  a  sunset-key.  “  The  rigid  poplars,  each  like  ‘  Death’s  lifted 
forefinger,’  make  bars  against  the  red,  orange,  and  crimson  of 
the  west.  The  rough  sward  is  broken  here  and  there  by  low 
hillocks  of  graves  and  encumbered  by  the  headstones  that 
stand  grim  and  sad  in  the  waning  light.  One  of  the  women — 
a  novice,  or  lay-sister — is  up  to  her  knees  in  a  grave,  busily  and 
vigorously  throwing  out  large  spadefuls  of  earth  ;  the  coif  is 
thrown  back  from  her  face,  which  is  dark  red  with  stress  of 
labour.  Upon  the  prostrate  headstone,  taken  from  the  new- 
made  grave,  sits  an  elder  nun  holding  a  rosary,  and  with  the 
long  black  of  her  robes  sweeping  the  dark,  coarse  grass  ;  her 
head  is  towards  us,  and  by  its  expression  we  discover  that  she 
has  seen  the  coffin-shaped  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  setting 
sun,  and  stretches  a  long  heavy  bar  of  purple  across  a  large 
part  of  the  sky  behind.”  This  elder  nun,  who  has  seen  the 
sign  in  the  sky,  thinks  of  the  day  when  she  too  will  be  laid  in 
the  ground,  like  the  dead  sister  whose  grave  is  now  being  dug. 
The  picture,  at  the  time  of  its  first  exhibition,  was  violently 
assailed  by  the  critics.  “  Staring,  coarse,  black,  and  unpleas¬ 
ing,”  was  the  description  of  it  in  the  Athe7iceum  (April  30, 
1859).  “Year  Mr.  Millais  gave  forth  those  terrible  nuns  in 
the  graveyard” — thus  did  Punch  characterise  1859.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  in  his  Academy  Notes ,  replied  to  this  kind  of  criticism, 
and  wrote  some  eloquent  reflections  on  the  picture,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  occurred  to  the  painter  himself : — 

“  We  are  offended  by  it.  Granted.  Perhaps  the  painter  did  not 
mean  us  to  be  pleased.  It  may  be  that  he  supposed  we  should  have 
been  offended  if  we  had  seen  the  real  nun  digging  her  real  grave  ;  that 
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she  and  it  might  have  appeared  to  us  not  altogether  pathetic,  romantic, 
or  sublime,  but  only  strange  or  horrible  ;  and  that  he  chooses  to  fasten 
this  sensation  upon  us  rather  than  any  other.  .  .  .  Why  so  frightful  ? 
Is  it  not  because  it  is  so  nearly  beautiful  ? — Because  the  dark  green 
field,  and  windless  trees,  and  purple  sky,  might  be  so  lovely  to  persons 
unconcerned  about  their  graves?  Or  is  it  that  the  faces  are  so 
ugly?1  You  would  have  liked  them  better  to  be  fair  faces,  such  as 
would  grace  a  drawing-room,  and  the  grave  to  be  dug  in  prettier 
ground — under  a  rose-bush  or  a  willow,  and  in  turf  set  with  violets — 
nothing  like  a  bone  visible  as  one  threw  the  mould  out.  So,  it  would 
have  been  a  sweet  piece  of  convent  sentiment.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
good  deal  more  like  real  convent  sentiment  as  it  is.  Death,  confessed 
for  king  before  his  time,  asserts,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  some  authority 
over  such  places ;  either  unperceived,  and  then  the  worst,  in  drowsy 
unquickening  of  the  soul ;  or  felt  and  terrible,  pouring  out  his  white 
ashes  upon  the  heart — ashes  that  burn  with  cold”  ( Academy  Notes, 
1859,  pp.  8-10.) 

The  picture  was  bought  by  Mr.  Tate  at  the  Graham  sale 
for  ,£3150.  It  was  the  work  which  Mr.  Tate  treasured  most 
in  his  collection  at  Streatham  Hill,  and  it  was  also  (Mr. 
Spielmann  tells  us)  the  artist’s  favourite  picture — that  by  which 
he  said  he  set  most  store.  The  subject  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a  somewhat  similar  scene,  which  he  witnessed  when 
travelling  through  France;  but  the  broad  facts  of  the  scene 
were  painted  from  the  old  churchyard  at  Kinnoull,  close  to  his 
wife’s  home  in  Perthshire. 

1508.  THE  KNIGHT  ERRANT. 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  See  1506. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1870,  when  the  subject  was 
explained  by  the  following  sentence  in  the  catalogue 

The  order  of  knights  was  instituted  to  protect  widows  and  orphans, 
and  to  succour  maidens  in  distress. 

The  lady — clothed  only  in  her  golden  hair— has  been 
robbed  and  stripped  by  brigands  and  bound  to  a  tree.  The 
pale  crescent  of  the  new  moon  lights  the  picture,  and  between 
the  tree-trunks  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  figures  flying  in  fear. 
Another  of  the  brigands  lies  dead  upon  the  stones,  slain  by  the 
knight,  who  is  now  releasing  the  captive. 

This  picture  is  the  only  example  by  the  artist  of  a  full- 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  the  artist  subsequently  repainted  the  faces  of 
the  “  terrible  nuns,"  or  at  any  rate  the  face  of  the* principal  one. 
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length,  life-size,  nude  female  figure.  Mr.  Stephens  calls 
attention  to  “  that  inner  golden  hue  which  has  been  discover¬ 
able  in  all  finely-painted  flesh  since  Titian’s  time,  and  gives  a 
delicate  brilliancy,  which  here  seems  to  gleam,  and  is  perhaps 
best  appreciated  when  matched  with  examples  that  are  defective 
in  this  respect,  as  the  flesh  of  academical  painters — such,  to 
wit,  as  Ary  Scheffer.  The  painting  of  the  knight’s  armour  is 
worthy  of  Giorgione”  (see  National  Gallery,  No.  269).  The 
picture  is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  six  weeks,  and  an 
interesting  story  is  told  about  it.  “  At  first  the  face  of  the  girl 
was  painted  looking  towards  the  spectator ;  but  the  artist  felt 
that  there  was  something  radically  wrong.  He  was  satisfied 
with  his  background  ;  he  was  satisfied  with  his  arrangement  of 
the  knight,  whom,  for  delicacy’s  sake,  he  placed  standing 
behind  the  lady  as  he  cut  her  cords  ;  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
flesh-painting,  its  brilliancy,  and  its  carnations,  which  are  about 
as  good  as  anything  that  has  been  produced  in  England  in 
modern  times  ;  but  he  was  so  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the 
girl’s  pose  that  he  had  serious  intentions  of  destroying  the 
canvas  altogether.  Fortunately  the  happy  thought  occurred  to 
him  to  try  ‘  whether  by  repainting  the  head,  turning  it  away 
from  the  beholder,  the  unpleasant  effect  would  be  removed.’ 
The  experiment  was  successful,  and  this  excellent  work  remains 
to  us”  ( Magazine  of  Art,  1893,  p.  193).  The  head  of  the 
lady  which  was  rejected  was  afterwards  converted  into  “The 
Martyr  of  the  Solway.” 

This  picture  was  sold  at  the  Grant  sale  in  1877  for  ^1522. 

1509.  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  See  1506. 

The  idea  of  this  picture  is  told  at  once  in  the  superbly- 
painted  head  of  the  old  seaman  which  dominates  the  canvas. 
The  girl  is  reading  to  him  a  page  of  travel,  perhaps  from 
Hakluyt’s  collection  of  voyages,  describing  .the  adventurous 
Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage.  As  the  old  man  listens 
he  looks  outward  with  wistful  eyes.  There  is  in  them  an 
expression  of  almost  fierce  regretfulness,  as  if  he  were  brooding 
over  what  he  himself  might  have  done  in  the  days  of  his  vigour, 
or  what  might  yet  be  done  in  other  regions  of  adventure  by  his 
countrymen.  The  picture  was  painted  in  18 74)  when  the 
Arctic  expedition  uhder  Sir  George  Nares  was  in  preparation. 
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This  explains  the  motto  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the 
Academy  catalogue  : — 

It  might  be  done,  and  England  should  do  it. 

The  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage  itself,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was  of  course  an  old  story. 

The  details  in  the  picture,  though  subordinated  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure,  all  help  to  tell  the  tale.  On  the  table,  at  which 
the  old  man  sits,  are  unrolled  charts.  Through  the  open 
window  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  quiet  sea,  with  a  yacht 
lazily  drifting  through  the  water— a  vision  of  “  rest  after  stormy 
seas.”  Opposite  the  veteran  a  tall  Japanese  screen  is  draped, 
as  if  by  way  of  display,  with  a  large  Union  Jack;  on  the  wall 
hang  a  portrait  of  an  admiral  and  a  sea  picture.  The  flag 
mingles  its  blight  hues  as  a  glowing  reminder  of  deeds  of 
bravery,  when  death  has  been  nobly  met  and  foes  vanquished. 
On  the  floor  lie  some  old  log-books  with  discoloured  bindings, 
some  of  them  spotted  with  mildew.  The  features  of  the  girl, 
who  sits  on  a  stool  at  the  old  man’s  feet,  express  strong  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  the  Arctic  explorer,  whose  fate 
she  desciibes.  Her  right  hand  clasps  that  of  her  companion. 
His  left  hand  is  resolutely  clenched,  and  lies  heavily  upon  the 
table.  He  is  dressed  in  complete  navy  blue,  and  his  rough 
jacket  is  closely  buttoned  to  his  chest  and  throat,  as  if  he  felt 
the  tenible  cold  of  the  Arctic  winter.  The  old  sailor’s  face  was 
painted  from  Trelawny,  the  companion  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
and  Odysseus,  the  Greek  chieftain,  and  himself  the  hero  of  many 
romantic  adventuies  by  sea  and  land.  It  is  an  excellent  like¬ 
ness,  though  the  expression  is  somewhat  softer  and  more 
tender  than  that  suggested  by  Trelawny’s  photographs  (see 
fiontispiece  to  the  reprint  of  his  Yl dven t u  res  of  a  Younger  Son , 
1890).  Trelawny  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  seven  years 
after  this  picture  was  painted.  “  He  only  cared  to  know  me,” 
said  Millais,  “  because  I  was  a  great  friend  of  the  man  (John 
Leech)  he  admired  so  much.”  The  model  for  the  girl  sat  also 
for  the  artist’s  picture,  “  Stitch  !  Stitch.” 

This  picture,  as  already  mentioned,  was  painted  in  1874, 
and  (as  noticed  above  under  1506)  shows  an  interesting  con¬ 
trast,  in  its  breadth  of  handling,  with  the  earlier  Ophelia.  “  In 
the  matter  of  rendermgf  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  “  of  imitating 
without  allowing  imitation  to  become  labour,  nothing  in 
Millais’s  work  could  be  put  before  some  parts  of  this  ;  the 
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bunting,  for  instance,  the  glass  of  rum  with  its  slice  of  lemon, 
and  the  diaphanous  complexion  of  the  girl.”  The  picture, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bolckow,  was  bought  at  his 
sale  in  1888  for  ,£4200. 

1510.  “  MERCY.” 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  See  1506. 

This  picture,  exhibited  in  1887,  was  a  continuation  after 
many  years  of  the  painter’s  Huguenot  series.  It  is  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day,  August  24,  1572  ;  and  a  Catholic  noble¬ 
man,  armed  cap-h-pie,  is  preparing  to  play  his  part  in  the 
Huguenot  massacre.  He  has  the  white  handkerchief  on  his 
arm,  according  to  the  general  order  :  “  When  the  clock  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  shall  sound  upon  the  great  bell,  at  day¬ 
break,  then  each  good  Catholic  must  bind  a  strip  of  white 
linen  round  his  arm,  and  place  a  fair  white  cioss  in  his  cap. 

A  nun  has  thrown  herself  across  the  man’s  path,  and  clasps 
his  knees  as  if  to  stay  his  purpose  ;  but  behind  her  at  the  door 
stands  a  monk  who  with  uplifted  finger  beckons  him  to  issue 
forth.  The  knight’s  face  is  set  firm  in  all  the  resolution  of  a 
fanatic  ;  the  monk  wears  the  inward  smile  that  tells  of  a 
conscience  satisfied  by  bigotry.  There  is  a  ciucifix  in  the 
murderer’s  hat.  It  is  only  those  who  thus  kill  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  trample  mercy  underfoot  amidst  the  emblems  of  the 
Merciful  One  who  feel  no  pangs  of  pity  and  are  deaf  to  all 
cries  of  love.  It  is  the  line  of  Lucretius,  tantane  religio  potait 
suadere  malorum ,  that  is  here  put  on  canvas  befoie  us.  But 
the  modern  painter  adds  a  thought  which  was  missing  from 
the  ancient  poet.  The  nun  is  a  devotee  no  less  than  the  monk 
and  the  knight  ;  but  a  woman’s  charity  sees  with  purer,  truer 
eye  than  theirs.  That  Millais  desired  to  convey  a  love 
romance  as  well  as  a  sterner  story  is  shown  by  the  witheied 
spray  of  passion  flower. 

Lady  Granby  gave  sittings  for  the  nun.  Millais  took  four 
months  over  this  picture.  He  used  to  say  that  this  and  “  The 
Knight  Errant”  (1508)  gave  him  more  trouble  than  any 
picture  he  ever  painted. 

1511.  “AND  THE  SEA  GAVE  UP  ITS  DEAD.” 

Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.  (1830-1896). 

Leighton,  for  seventeen  years  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
one  of  the  great  personages  of  the  Victorian  era,  was,  says  an  acute 
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French  critic,  “  officially  the  representative  of  English  painting  on  the 
Continent,  but  really  the  representative  of  continental  painting  in 
England.  He  appears  at  first  sight  in  his  important  works  a  second 
Overbeck,  and  in  his  cabinet  pictures  a  better  Bouguereau.”  His 
sumptuous  house  in  Holland  Park  Road  was  a  temple  of  eclecticism, 
and  the  artist  in  some  ways  resembled  his  abode.  He  had  visited  all 
countries,  he  learnt  in  all  the  schools,  he  talked  every  language,  he 
reproduced  every  style,  and  attempted  almost  every  art.  But  on  a 
closer  inspection  of  his  work,  it  reveals  a  distinct  individuality,  and 
easily  recognisable  characteristics.1  As  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  (1586),  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  Leighton’s  Addresses  for 
an  explanation  of  his  ideals  in  art.  “  On  one  end  of  the  scale,”  he 
says,  “there  will  be  men  vividly  impressed  with  and  moved  by  all  the 
facts  of  life,  and  a  powerful  vitality  will  lend  charm  and  light  to  their 
works  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect  to  find  men  who  are  more 
strongly  affected  by  those  qualities  in  which  art  is  most  akin  to  music, 
and  in  their  works  the  poetry  of  form  and  colour  will  be  thrown  as 
a  lovely  garment  over  abstract  ideas  or  fabled  events.”  Leighton 
belonged  exclusively  to  his  second  category.  It  was  the  ideal,  not  the 
actual,  that  he  sought  to  portray.  His  treatment  of  the  human  body, 
accurate  and  learned  though  it  was  in  the  anatomy,  had  a  garment  of 
somewhat  conventional  treatment  in  the  texture,  and  a  certain  waxiness 
in  the  flesh  is  not  the  least  marked  of  his  characteristics.  But  though 
he  was  an  essentially  decorative  artist,  he  ever  attached  the  highest 
importance  to  “the  incalculable  accretion  of  strength  and  scope 
which  art  derives  through  the  association  of  ideas  and  the  action  of 
the  imagination.”  He  disclaimed  indeed  all  didactic  functions.  Pie 
sought  not  to  preach  moral  truths,  but  “  to  reveal  the  inmost  springs 
of  beauty  in  the  created  world.”  “  Art  is,”  he  said,  “  in  its  own  nature 
wholly  independent  of  morality,  and  whilst  the  loftiest  moral  purport 
can  add  no  jot  or  tittle  to  the  merits  of  a  work  of  art  as  such,  yet 
there  is  nevertheless  no  error  deeper  or  more  deadly — and  I  use  the 
words  in  no  rhetorical  sense,  but  in  their  plain  and  sober  meaning — than 
to  deny  that  the  moral  complexion,  the  ethos  of  the  artist  does  in  truth 
tinge  every  work  of  his  hand,  and  fashion,  in  silence,  but  with  the 
certainty  of  fate,  the  course  and  current  of  his  whole  career  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  whatever  of  dignity,  whatever  of  strength,  we  have  within 
us  will  dignify  and  will  make  strong  the  labour  of  our  hands  ;  what¬ 
ever  littleness  degrades  our  spirit  will  lessen  them  and  drag  them  down. 
Whatever  noble  fire  is  in  our  hearts  will  burn  also  in  our  work  ;  what¬ 
ever  purity  is  ours  will  chasten  and  exalt  it.”  Among  the  deadening 
faults  against  which  he  specially  warned  the  students  were  “  the  greed 
for  gain,  the  vulgar  thirst  for  noisy  success,  and  indulgence  in  a  narrow 


1  “  Leighton,"  said  Millais,  “  though  his  grace,  dignity,  and  beauty  of 
flowing  line  are  plainly  inspired  by  the  ideal  Greek  sculpture,  works,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  his  own  bicycle  ;  everything  he  does  is  his  and  his 
alone.” 
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and  unsympathising  spirit.”  In  his  own  devotion  to  high  aims  and 
in  the  width  of  his  sympathies,  the  President  practised  what  he 
preached.  We  have  seen  in  our  notice  of  Mason  (1388)  how 
much  Leighton  did  for  that  painter ;  and  what  he  did  for  Mason  he 
did  for  many  others.  His  old  friend  and  companion  Signor  Costa 
says  :  ‘  ‘  When  a  struggling  artist  of  talent  and  feeling  received  help 
from  an  unknown  hand,  it  was  probably  Leighton’s.”  “Leighton 
has  painted  many  noble  pictures,”  Mr.  Watts  once  remarked,  “but  his 
life  is  more  noble  than  them  all.”  Leighton’s  own  “  ethos  ”  appear 
in  his  work,  first  in  “  the  selection  and  intention  of  his  subjects — always 
noble  or  beautiful  as  these  are,  always  worthy  of  a  great  and  grave  art ; 
a  thing  how  inexpressibly  laudable  and  admirable  (said  Mr.  Swinburne 
twenty  years  ago)  in  a  time  given  over  to  the  school  of  slashed  breeches 
and  the  school  of  blowsy  babyhood  !  ”  Some  information  given  below 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  subject  in  the  present  picture  is  of  in¬ 
terest  in  this  connection.  The  French  critic  above  quoted  has  finely 
referred  to  a  picture  exhibited  in  1894 — a  figure  of  a  woman  seated  on 
an  Alpine  rock  by  night,  surrounded  by  snowy  peaks,  clothed  in  a 
robe  which  seems  itself  part  of  the  eternal  snow  accumulated  on  the 
summits  of  the  earth  and  ascending  again  towards  the  heaven  from 
which  they  come, — “  he  calls  this  figure  the  Spirit  of  the  Summit ; 
he  might  have  called  it  the  Spirit  of  my  Painting.  For  in  all  his 
work,  though  you  may  find  many  different  inspirations  and  a  number 
of  diverse  subjects,  you  will  find  not  one  idea  which  is  unworthy  or 
merely  sensual,  not  one  appeal  to  the  appetites,  not  one  trifl¬ 
ing  with  the  pencil.  Nor  will  you  find,  moreover,  a  single  figure 
which  has  been  done  at  hazard,  without  careful  thought  in 
the  pose  and  without  careful  definition  of  gesture.”  “You  will  find,” 
says  Leighton  himself,  “  that  through  the  Association  of  Ideas,  lines 
and  forms  and  combinations  of  lines  and  forms,  colours  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  colours,  have  acquired  a  distinct  expressional  significance,  and, 
so  to  speak,  an  ethos  of  their  own,  and  will  convey,  in  the  one  province, 
notions  of  strength,  of  repose,  of  solidity,  of  flowing  motion,  and  of 
life  ;  in  the  other,  sensations  of  joy  or  of  sadness,  of  heat  or  of  cold,  of 
languor  or  of  health.”  Another  characteristic  of  Leighton,  his  minute 
folds  of  drapery,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  attributes  to  the  artist’s  study  of 
the  Greek  antique.  “  In  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  in  the  room  of  Artists’ 
Portraits  painted  by  themselves,  the  superb  head  of  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  fair  and  curled,  dominating  a  sumptuous  scarlet 
robe  and  gold  chain,  seems  to  be  a  piece  broken  off  from  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Parthenon.  This  portrait  is  a  symbol.  At  the  bottom 
of  all  the  academic  painting  of  England,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
portrait  of  the  President,  one  is  vaguely  conscious  of  the  procession  of 
the  Knights  of  Phidias.”  To  the  characteristics  of  Leighton’s  art 
already  touched  upon— its  loftiness  of  aim,  its  careful  intention  in  pose 
and  gesture,  its  Greek  sense  of  style,  we  may  add  another — namely,  its 
grace  and  charm.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  last  lecture  at  Oxford,  after 
referring  to  Leighton’s  “acutely  observant  and  enthusiastic  study  of 
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the  organism  of  the  human  body,”  continued  :  “I  am  enabled  to  show 
you  with  what  integrity  of  application  it  has  been  gained,  by  his 
kindness  in  lending  me  for  the  Ruskin  School  two  perfect  early 
drawings,  one  of  a  lemon-tree,  and  another  of  the  same  date,  of  a 
Byzantine  well,  which  determine  for  you,  without  appeal,  the  question 
respecting  necessity  of  delineation  as  the  first  skill  of  a  painter.  Of 
all  our  present  masters,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  delights  most  in  softly 
blended  colours,  and  his  ideal  of  beauty  is  more  nearly  that  of 
Correggio  than  any  seen  since  Correggio’s  time.  But  you  see  by  what 
precision  of  terminal  outline  he  at  first  restrained  and  excelled  the 
gift  of  beautiful  vaghezza.”  In  nothing  is  Leighton’s  grace  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  in  his  pictures  of  children,  unfortunately  not  represented 
as  yet  in  this  collection.  “  It  is  with  extreme  gratitude,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  “and  unqualified  admiration  that  I  find  Sir  Frederick  con¬ 
descending  from  the  majesties  of  Olympus  to  the  worship  of  these 
unappalling  powers,  which,  heaven  be  thanked,  are  as  brightly  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  Hellenic ;  and  painting  for  us,  with  a  soft  charm  peculiarly 
his  own,  the  witchcraft  and  the  wonderfulness  of  childhood.” 

The  eclecticism  of  Leighton,  noticed  above  as  in  some  sort  character¬ 
istic  of  him,  and  his  careful  scholarship,  were  the  result  of  his  remarkable 
education.  He  was  born  at  Scarborough,  where  his  father  practised 
as  a  doctor.  His  grandfather — Sir  James  Leighton — had  also  been 
a  doctor,  and  was  the  friend  and  physician  of  two  successive  Czars. 
Young  Leighton’s  artistic  bent,  for  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
direct  hereditary  cause,  declared  itself  very  early  in  life.  His  father 
had  consulted  Hiram  Powers,  an  American  sculptor  of  repute,  as  to 
the  future  career  of  the  boy.  “Sir,”  said  Powers,  “you  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter';  Nature  has  done  it  for  you.”  “And  is  he 
likely,”  asked  Dr.  Leighton,  “to  succeed  in  the  profession  of  his 
desire?”  “Sir,”  replied  the  oracle,  “he  may  become  as  eminent  as 
he  pleases.”  The  subject  of  these  prophecies  was  enabled  to  fulfil 
them  by  the  opportunities  of  varied  culture  put  in  his  way  and  by  his 
own  unfailing  industry.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  very  catholic 
tastes,  a  great  reader  and  an  accomplished  linguist,  communicated 
these  gifts  to  his  son.  He  taught  the  boy  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also 
initiated  him  thoroughly  into  the  study  of  anatomy.  It  is  recorded  of 
the  artist  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  could  draw  the  human  or  animal 
skeleton  from  memory  without  the  least  hesitation  or  mistake, — an 
accomplishment  which  he  cultivated  in  after  years,  and  which  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  pictures  and  still  more  in  his  sculpture  (see  S.  13  and  15). 
As  a  small  child,  he  had  been  taken  abroad  for  his  mother’s  health, 
and  he  did  not  return  to  England  till  he  was  thirty.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  was  learning  drawing  in  Rome,  and  he  afterwards  studied  at 
Dresden,  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  at  Florence  (where  he  attended 
anatomy  classes  also),  at  Frankfort,  at  Brussels,  and  at  Paris.  By  the 
time  he  was  twelve,  he  could  speak  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and 
to  these  linguistic  accomplishments  he  afterwards  added  a  good 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  Fie  was  also  a  great  traveller.  “  He  visited 
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the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  with  Robert  Browning,  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  old  castles  of  Germany  with  Steinle,  the 
salons  of  Paris  with  Decamps  and  Ary  Scheffer.”  Wherever  he  went 
he  worked  hard  and  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  place — “the  sun  at 
Damascus,  the  mists  of  Frankfort,  the  desolate  seas  of  Ireland,  the 
rocks  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  orange  groves  of  Andalusia,  the 
olives  of  Italy.”  In  1852  he  had  settled  at  Rome,  and  there  he 
remained  for  some  years, — his  genial  manner  and  varied  accomplish¬ 
ments  making  him  hosts  of  friends.  Among  these  was  Thackeray, 
whose  remark  to  Millais  in  1854  is  historical.  “I  have  just  met  a 
versatile  young  dog  at  Rome,”  he  said,  “  who  will  run  you  hard  for 
the  Presidentship  one  day.”  For  two  years  Leighton  was  at  work  on 
his  great  picture  of  “  Cimabue’s  Madonna  carried  through  Florence.” 
This  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1855,  and  at  once  established 
the  young  artist’s  reputation.  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  had  started  his 
Academy  Notes  in  that  year,  dealt  with  it  at  length  as  “a  very 
important  and  very  beautiful  picture.  It  has  both  sincerity  and  grace, 
and  is  painted  on  the  purest  principles  of  Venetian  Art.  It  seems  to 
me  probable  that  Mr.  Leighton  has  greatness  in  him.”  Another 
contemporary  criticism  by  a  high  authority  has  recently  been  published. 
“  There  is  a  big  picture  of  Cimabue ,”  wrote  D.  G.  Rossetti  in  a  familiar 
letter  to  William  Allingham, — “one  of  his  works  in  procession,  by  a 
new  man,  living  abroad,  named  Leighton — a  huge  thing,  which  the 
Queen  has  bought,  which  every  one  talks  of.  The  R.A’s  have  been 
gasping  for  years  for  some  one  to  back  against  Hunt  and  Millais,  and 
here  they  have  him  ;  a  fact  which  makes  some  people  do  the  picture 
injustice  in  return.  It  was  very  uninteresting  to  me  at  first  sight ;  but 
on  looking  more  at  it,  I  think  there  is  great  richness  of  arrangement — 
a  quality  which,  when  really  existing,  as  it  does  in  the  best  old  masters, 
and  perhaps  hitherto  in  no  living  man — at  any  rate  English — ranks 
among  the  great  qualities.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  either  of  this 
or  of  the  faculty  for  colour,  which  I  suspect  exists  very  strongly,  but 
is  certainly  at  present  under  a  thick  veil  of  paint ;  owing,  I  fancy,  to 
too  much  continental  study.  .  .  But  he  is  said  to  be  only  twenty-four 
years  old.  There  is  something  very  French  in  his  work,  at  present, 
which  is  the  most  disagreeable  thing  about  it ;  but  this,  I  daresay, 
would  leave  him  if  he  came  to  England.”  For  the  time,  however, 
Leighton  went  not  to  England  but  to  Paris,  where  he  settled  for  a  few 
years.  In  1859  he  was  at  Capri,  drawing  the  famous  “  Lemon  Tree  ” 
referred  to  above.  In  i860  he  permanently  settled  in  London, 
making,  each  autumn,  tours  on  the  continent  or  in  the  East.  In  his 
later  years  he  was  specially  fond  of  Perugia,  where  he  composed  all 
his  Presidential  Addresses.  In  1864  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  in  1868 
R.A.,  and  in  1879  President,  in  succession  to  Sir  F.  Grant.  He 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  interests  of  the  Academy. 
“  They  will  never  again  get  a  man  to  devote  so  much  time  and  energy 
to  the  business  of  the  Academy,”  said  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
colleagues,  “never  again.”  The  testimony  of  another  President  will 
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be  found  cited  under  No.  1586.  To  the  public  at  large,  his 
noble  presence,  charming  courtesy,  and  remarkable  gift  of  ornate 
eloquence,  made  him  a  distinguished  figure.  His  official  duties  may 
have  interfered  somewhat  with  his  work  as  a  painter,  but  he  was 
methodical,  and  knew  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  his  time.  “  Sir 
Frederick,”  said  one  of  his  friends,  “knows  exactly  how  long  it  will 
take  to  do  a  certain  thing  and  he  apportions  his  time  accordingly.” 
Signor  Costa,  the  companion  of  Leighton  on  his  autumnal  wanderings, 
says  that  the  itinerary  of  the  journal  was  always  planned  by  Leighton 
in  detail,  each  half  hour  being  allotted,  and  he  insisted  on  its  being 
followed  exactly.  In  all  that  he  undertook  he  showed  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Pepys  Cockerell  records  a 
remark  of  Leighton’s  that  nothing  was  ever  easy  to  him.  “Ah,  it’s 
just  like  those  Germans,”  a  young  friend  once  remarked  to  him, 
“they  seem  able  to  pick  up  every  language!”  “Yes,”  was  the 
rejoinder,  “because  they  take  the  trouble  to  learn  them.”  Since 
1855  he  completed  about  120  works, — no  slight  achievement, 
considering  the  laboriousness  of  his  method  (explained  under  1574). 
In  addition  to  his  oil  pictures  he  did  much  exquisite  black  and  white 
work,  and  executed  the  important  frescoes  of  “  The  Arts  of  War  and 
Peace”  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  of  the  “Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins”  at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Lyndhurst.  Of  his  works  in  sculpture, 
there  are  important  specimens  in  this  collection  (S.  13  and  15). 
For  seven  years  (1876-1883),  he  commanded  the  20th  Middlesex 
(Artists)  Rifle  Volunteers,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  Hon. -Colonel.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  before  taking  the  command  he  mastered 
every  detail  connected  with  the  work.  He  was  created  a  Baronet  in 
1886,  and  was  the  recipient  of  innumerable  honours  and  dignities 
from  learned  and  artistic  societies  all  over  the  world.  He  died  some¬ 
what  suddenly  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  on  January  25,  1896 — 
a  few  days  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  style  of 
Lord  Leighton  of  Stretton.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  close  to  the 
grave  of  Reynolds.  In  closing  this  notice  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  successors,  we  cannot  do  better  than  recall  the  words  with 
which  Leighton  concluded  his  first  Presidential  Address  : — 

Study  with  deep  and  reverent  admiration — and  that  admiration  cannot 
be  too  deep  or  too  reverent — the  works  of  the  great  men  who  have  gone 
before  you  ;  brace  and  fortify  yourselves  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
strength  ;  catch  what  you  may  of  the  fire  that  was  in  them  ;  walk  in  their 
light,  enrich  and  enlarge  your  powers  by  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  means  by  which  they  move  us  ;  but  never  forget  that  the  common 
greatness  of  them  all  is  their  sincerity,  and  that  it  is  only  through  sincerity 
that  you  can  hope  to  emulate  them  even  from  afar  ;  be  assured  that  your 
work,  in  order  that  it  may  live,  must  be  the  direct  and  truthful  reproduction 
of  your  own  individual  emotions,  not  the  echo  of  the  emotions  of  others. 
Without  sincerity  of  emotions  no  gift,  however  facile  and  specious,  will 
avail  you  to  win  the  lasting  sympathies  of  men,  for,  as  Goethe  has  truly 
said, 
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The  chord  that  wakes  in  kindred  hearts  a  tone, 

Must  first  be  tuned  and  vibrate  in  your  own. 

[Lord  Leighton  has  been  the  subject  of  several  monographs.  The 
most  complete  are  in  The  Art  Annual,  1884,  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang, 
and  in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  vol.  vii.  The  author  of  the  latter  was 
for  some  years  Lord  Leighton’s  private  secretary,  and  it  contains  some 
details  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne’s  appreciation  of  Leighton  is  in  ch.  iii.  of  his  Peinttire 
Anglaise  Contemporaine.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  references  to  him  will  be  found 
in  Academy  Notes,  1855  and  1875,  and  The  Art  of  England,  ch.  iii. 
Many  readers  will  recall  the  characterisation  of  his  friend  with  which 
Robert  Browning  prefaces  a  description  of  the  painter’s  “Death  of 
Alcestis”  in  Balaustion’s  Adventure : — 

I  know,  too,  a  great  Kaunian  painter,  strong 

As  Herakles,  though  rosy  with  a  robe 

Of  grace  that  softens  down  the  sinewy  strength.  ] 

An  attempt  to  realise  upon  canvas  a  portion  of  the 
tremendous  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  drawn  in  “The 
Revelation  ”  (ch.  xx.)  : — 

And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose 
face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  fled  away ;  and  there  was  found  no 
place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before 
God  ;  and  the  books  werq  opened  ;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life  :  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works. 
And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them  ;  and  they  were  judged 
every  man  according  to  their  works. 

The  man  in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  the  only  living 
being  of  the  group,  supports  with  his  right  arm  his  wife,  while 
his  left  clasps  his  child,  a  boy  who  clings  with  filial  affection 
to  his  side.  The  three  are  being  slowly  drawn  upwards  by 
some  unseen  mysterious,  all-compelling  force  from  the  depths 
of  an  inky  and  turbulent  sea.  The  man’s  eye  is  fixed  upon 
the  heavens,  which  are  strangely  troubled  and  filled  with  an 
unnatural  light.  Occupied  with  thoughts  of  his  earthly  career, 
— in  fear  tempered  with  hope,  he  gazes  with  awe  upon  the 
great  white  throne.  His  wife  still  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death  ; 
but  a  certain  warmth  of  colour  in  the  limb  of  the  half-naked 
boy  indicates  his  approaching  return  to  existence.  At  the 
foot  of  this  central  group  is  a  half-risen  corpse,  whose  arms 
are  folded  across  the  breast,  and  who  is  still  clad  in  the 
garments  in  which  he  was  committed  to  the  deep.  In  the 
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background,  kings  and  men  of  all  estate — “the  dead,  small 
and  great  ” — are  rising  to  stand  before  God. 

The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1892, 
and  has  a  history  which  renders  it  of  special  interest  in  this 
Gallery.  The  design  was  prepared  several  years  before,  and 
was  originally  intended  for  the  decoration,  in  mosaic,  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Eight  large  circles  were  contemplated, 
the  subjects  being  chosen  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
scheme  fell  through  at  the  time,  and  the  design  was  put  on 
one  side.  When  Sir  Henry  Tate  approached  Lord  Leighton 
with  the  object  of  purchasing  a  picture  to  represent  him  in  the 
“  British  Luxembourg,”  the  artist  at  once  thought  of  this 
design.  He  was  already  represented,  in  the  Chantrey  collection, 
by  the  graceful  and  classic  “Bath  of  Psyche”  (1574)  and  by 
a  bronze  Athlete  (S.  15),  and  he  therefore  desired  to  paint  for 
Sir  Henry  Tate  a  work  of  a  different  kind.  Lord  Leighton 
regarded  the  present  picture  as  the  best  thing  in  its  kind  that 
he  had  ever  done,  and  as  that  by  which  he  wished  to  be 
represented  to,  and  judged  by,  posterity. 

1512.  HOME  WITH  THE  TIDE. 

J.  C.  Hook ,  R.A.  (born  1819). 

“  Plookscapes,”  as  they  have  been  called,  have  for  forty  years  or 
more  been  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Hook  is  the  painter  of  the  pastoral  and  the 
sea  life  of  the  British  people.  His  pictures  are  full  of  sunlight,  and 
redolent,  now  of  the  freshness  of  the  country,  and  now  of  the  scent 
of  the  sea.  But  sea  and  country  alike  are  always  viewed  in  relation 
to  human  life.  “Are  there  not  hosts  of  townsmen,”  writes  Mr. 
Hook’s  biographer,  “jaded  of  eye,  of  heart,  and  of  spirit,  who  have 
stood  before  his  pictures  and  seemed  to  hear  the  far-off  sea  grow 
louder  day  by  day,  or  walked  with  him  by  the  sunlit  brooks  and  in 
the  lanes  of  Surrey?”  “There  have  always  been  truth  and  depth  of 
pastoral  feeling  in  the  works  of  great  poets  and  novelists,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  “but  never,  I  think,  in  painting,  until  lately.  The  designs  of 
J.  C.  Hook  are,  perhaps,  the  only  works  of  the  kind  in  existence 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  pastorals  of 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.”  “The  whole  heart  of  rural  England  is 
in  one,”  said  Mr.  Ruskin  of  two  pictures  exhibited  in  1857,  “  as  of 
sailor  England  in  the  other.” 

But  though  to  the  present  generation  Hook  is  best,  or  only,  known 
as  a  pastoral  and  sea-painter,  his  first  essays  in  art  were  in  a  different 
direction.  James  Clarke  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  West  African  merchant, 
who  also  served  for  some  time  as  Judge- Arbitrator  in  Sierra  Leone. 
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His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  well-known 
Wesleyan  and  commentator  on  the  Bible.  The  artist  himself  has 
been  throughout  his  life  an  earnest  member  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 
His  father’s  mother  lived  in  Northumberland,  and  the  boy’s  love  of 
the  sea  was  first  cultivated  during  voyages  north  in  sailing  smacks. 
He  was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  the  North  Islington  Pro¬ 
prietary  School,  where  his  artistic  bent  disclosed  itself,  and  was 
encouraged  by  his  father.  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  an  ardent  Wesleyan, 
also  encouraged  the  boy,  and  introduced  him  to  Constable,  who  used 
to  look  at  young  Hook’s  sketches  and  give  him  friendly  advice.  But 
his  chief  education  at  this  time  was  pursued  in  the  British  Museum. 
“Finding,”  says  his  biographer,  “his  best  models  in  the  Elgin 
marbles,  he  studied  them  diligently  and  heartily,  and  from  them 
gained  not  a  little  of  that  sense  of  style,  love  for  simplicity,  largeness, 
and  breadth  of  design,  and  that  reliance  on  thoroughness,  which 
characterise  the  best  art  of  all  kinds,  and  have  always  distinguished  his 
pictures.”*  1  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Hook  entered  the  Academy 
Schools,  then  in  charge  of  Hilton,  R.A.,  as  Keeper  (see  1499).  After 
three  years  there,  Mr.  Hook  went  to  Ireland  bent  on  maintaining 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter.  His  spare  time  he  devoted  to  sketching 
from  nature.  His  love  of  outdoor  life  also  found  scope.  “  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  painting,  but  rode  to  hounds  and  greatly  enjoyed 
snipe  and  rabbit  shooting,  boating  in  salt  and  fresh  water.”  In  all  this 
the  youth  was  father  of  the  man.  Describing  his  later  manner  of  life, 
his  biographer  tells  us  that  “he  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  at  work  as  a 
woodman  ;  then  as  a  farmer,  learned  in  the  growth  of  crops  ;  anon  he 
will  appear  as  a  delver  in  the  fields,  or  as  a  gardener,  hard  at  work 
with  mattock,  scythe,  or  spade.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  Surrey,  he  can 

1  In  this  connection  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Ruskin’s  note  on 
Hook’s  “Luff,  boy!”  exhibited  in  1859,  is  interesting A  glorious 
picture — most  glorious — ‘  Hempen  bridle,  and  horse  of  tree.’  Nay, 
rather,  backs  of  blue  horses,  foam-fetlocked,  rearing  beside  us  as  we  ride, 
tossing  their  tameless  crests,  with  deep-drawn  thunder  in  their  overtaking 
tread.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Hook  when  he  drew  that  boy  thought  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  ;  the  helmetless,  unsworded,  unarmoured  men  of  Marathon. 

I  think  not  :  the  likeness  is  too  lovely  to  be  conscious  :  it  is  all  the  more 
touching.  They  also,  the  men  of  Marathon,  horsemen  riding  upon 
horses  given  them  of  the  Sea  God.  The  earth  struck  by  the  trident 
takes  such  shape — a  white  wave,  with  its  foaming  mane  and  its  crested 
head,  made  living  for  them.”  Readers  of  the  biographical  notes  in  this 
handbook  will  be  struck  by  the  number  of  English  painters  who  have 
derived  inspiration  from  the  Elgin  marbles.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  says  on 
this  point:  “Publicists  like  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  would  restore 
the  Elgin  marbles  to  Greece  and  who  delight  in  describing  all  that  Europe 
loses  in  not  acquiring  them,  forget  to  mention  all  that  their  compatriots 
have  gained  by  the  possession  of  them.  Many  artists  copy  them,  a  large 
number  draw  inspiration  from  them,  and  one  finds  reproductions  of  them 
in  all  the  studios.  It  is  before  these  marbles  that  most  of  the  great  artists 
of  to-day  formed  their  style.” 
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hold  down  the  handles  of  a  plough,  or  wield  a  flail,  or  work  with  a 
sickle,  as  effectively  as  when,  by  the  Cornish,  Scotch,  or  Breton  coast, 
he  has  been  found,  heedless  of  wet  jackets  and  slippery  rocks,  heedless 
of  the  rolling  sea,  able  to  haul  on  to  a  rope,  shoot  a  net,  pull  at 
an  oar,  or  stand  at  a  tiller  and  control  a  suit  of  sails.  Woodman, 
builder,  swimmer,  sailor,  farmer,  fisherman,  the  renowned  Royal 
Academician  has  led  a  life  of  immeasurable  activity,  and  found  health 
and  happiness  in  it.  Being  a  Liberal,  or  rather  an  advanced  Radical, 
in  politics,  he  has  endeavoured  to  educate  his  humbler  neighbours  in 
knowledge  of  what  he  thinks  they  ought  to  know,  meeting  them  for 
the  purpose  on  regular  occasions  in  a  neighbouring  building,  where  the 
humane  letters  are  not  forgotten,  and  many  a  gem  of  English  is  read 
aloud.”  Mr.  Hook’s  earlier  pictures  were  all  of  figure-subjects,  and 
were  strongly  marked  by  romantic  sentiment.  In  1845  he  won  the 
Academy’s  Gold  Medal  with  a  picture  of  “  The  Finding  of  the  Body  of 
Harold.”  Next  year  with  “  Rizpah  Watching  the  Dead  Sons  of 
Saul,”  he  won  the  travelling  studentship.  This  enabled  him  to 
marry,  his  wife  being  herself  an  artist.  The  young  couple  went 
abroad,  visited  France,  Rome,  and  Venice,  and  worked  hard  in  the 
galleries.  Mr.  Hook  was  especially  charmed  with  the  pictures  of 
Carpaccio  (“discovered”  by  Mr.  Ruskin  thirty  years  later),  which 
appealed  to  the  Englishman’s  peculiar  love  of  sunlight  and  bright 
colour.  The  revolutionary  movement  was  at  this  time  in  full  swing, 
and  Mr.  Hook  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  pull  down  the  Austrian 
eagle  from  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  In  June  1848  the  travellers  (after 
some  exciting  adventures)  returned  to  England  and  settled  in  London  ; 
Mr.  Hook  in  the  next  year  or  two  exhibited  Venetian  figure-subjects. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  A.R.A.  and  soon  afterwards  he  moved  from 
London  to  Surrey,  and  began  to  paint  pastoral  pictures.  In  1854  he 
visited  Clovelly  and  there  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  sea. 
From  this  time  forward,  he  alternated  between  pastoral  landscapes 
and  idyls  of  the  sea.  He  gave  up  the  house  he  had  built  for  himselt 
on  Campden  Hill  (Tor  Villa,  subsequently  inhabited  by  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt)  and  built  a  new  house,  Pine  Wood,  on 
Witley  Hill  in  Surrey.  In  that  county  he  has  ever  since  had  his 
home,  moving  a  few  years  later  to  another  house  which  he  built  for 
himself — Silverbeck,  near  Farnham.  But  his  studies  have  taken  him 
far  afield,  to  Norway,  Scotland,  Holland,  France,  Wales,  Sark, 
Shetland,  and  a  score  of  places  in  Great  Britain,  from  Orkney  and 
Shetland  to  the  Land’s  End.  In  i860  Mr.  Hook  was  elected  R.A. 
The  hand,  to  which  we  already  owe  some  200  paintings,  besides 
etchings  and  a  few  water  -  colour  drawings,  has  still  lost  none 
of  its  cunning ;  and  every  year  at  the  Academy  one  scents  the  salt 
spray  before  Mr.  Hook’s  canvases.  Two  sons  of  the  artist — Mr.  Allan 
and  Mr.  Bryan  Hook — are  also  frequent  exhibitors.  [Mr.  Hook  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  monographs,  “Shan’t  I  be  like  a  cat  with 
nine  lives  ?  ”  he  once  asked  in  this  connection.  The  best  is  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Stephens  in  the  Art  Annual  for  1888.] 
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Exhibited  at  the- Academy  in  1880  ;  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  painter’s  breezy  sea-pieces,  and  the  life  of  the  fisher- 
folk.  The  hills  of  Caithness  are  on  the  horizon. 

1513.  YOUNG  DREAMS. 

J.  C.  Hook ,  R.A.  (born  1819).  See  1512. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1887.  A  boy  and  a  girl,  too 
young  for  serious  passion  but  old  enough  for  dreams  of  love, 
are  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff-path.  The  boy,  in  sentimental 
mood,  has  a  flower  in  his  hand  and  gazes  at  his  companion. 
The  girl,  not  too  young  for  a  little  coquetry,  fixes  her  eyes  on 
another  flower.  The  innumerable  tinges  of  azure  in  the  sea 
below  are  dashed  with  the  gray,  white,  and  silver  of  the  clouds, 
and  marked  here  and  there  with  lines  of  foam  creeping  land¬ 
wards. 

1514.  THE  SEAWEED  RAKER. 

J.  C.  Hook ,  R.A.  (born  1819).  See  1512. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1889. 

1515.  THE  HERD  OF  SWINE. 

Briton  Riviere ,  R.A.  (born  1840). 

Animal  painting,  says  Mr  Ruskin,  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which 
a  British  School  ought  specially  to  excel.  “In  connection  with  our 
simplicity  and  good  humour,  and  partly  from  that  very  love  of  the 
grotesque  which  debases  our  ideal,  we  have  a  sympathy  with  the  lower 
animals  which  is  peculiarly  our  own  ;  and  which,  though  it  has  already 
found  some  exquisite  expression  in  the  works  of  Bewick  and  Landseer, 
is  yet  quite  undeveloped.  This  sympathy,  with  the  aid  of  our  now 
authoritative  science  of  physiology,  and  in  association  with  our  British 
love  of  adventure,  will,  I  hope,  enable  us  to  give  to  the  future  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  globe  an  almost  perfect  record  of  the  present  forms 
of  animal  life  upon  it,  of  which  many  are  on  the  point  of  being  ex¬ 
tinguished”  (Oxford  Lectures  on  Art ,  §  17).  Among  the  painters  of 
to-day  whose  work  lies  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Riviere  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  His  sympathy  with  animals  is  great,  and  his  studies  of  them, 
both  alive  and  dead,  have  been  thorough.  Horses,  dogs,  and  geese 
may  often  be  seen  in  his  studio,  while  his  knowledge  of  lions  and  other 
wild  animals  has  been  gained  from  long  experience  at  the  “Zoo.” 
The  Directors  of  the  Gardens  have,  too,  for  many  years  sent  him  the 
bodies  of  any  fine  animals  that  have  chanced  to  die  in  the  Gardens. 
For  his  dog-models,  Mr.  Riviere  used  to  depend  on  a  dealer,  named 
Ravenscroft,  of  whom  the  artist’s  biographer  relates  an  amusing  story. 
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The  man  had  been  sitting  in  a  brown  study  in  the  studio  of  an  artist, 
who  may  be  nameless,  when  suddenly  he  came  out  with, '“They  do 
tell  me,  sir,  as  how  Mr.  Riviere  gets  as  much  as  two  hundred  pounds 

for  paintin’  one  dawg ;  is  that  true  ?  ”  “No  doubt,”  answered  Mr.  W _ 

“  Well,”  said  Ravenscroft,  after  a  pause,  “  /  don’t  blame  ’im,  if  people 
are  sich  fools,  I  don’t  see  why  a  sharp  feller  shouldn’t  take  advantage 
of  ’em.”  Mr.  Riviere  is  numerously  represented  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
and  it  will  be  interesting,  in  studying  his  works,  to  mark  out  what 
seems  to  be  his  distinctive  notes  in  the  treatment  of  animals.  With 
some  painters,  animals  are  treated  with  an  absence  of  sentiment,  and 
apart  altogether  from  human  interests  or  human  sympathies.  James 
Ward,  whose  pictures  of  animals  are  often  marked  by  an  over-insistence 
on  their  anatomy,  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point  (see  Handbook  to  the 
National  Gallery ,  under  688).  Landseer,  at  the  other  extreme,  made 
his  dogs  too  human,  and  often  “  gave  up  the  true  nature  of  the  animal 
for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  thought  or  pleasant  jest  ”  (see  under  608). 
Mr.  Swan  treats  his  animals  sympathetically,  but  seldom  introduces  any 
human  interest  at  all.  Mr.  Riviere’s  position  seems  to  be  an  inter¬ 
mediate  one.  “His  sympathy  with  dogs,”  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  “is 
too  thorough  to  permit  of  their  degradation  into  half-taught  actors. 
He  paints  them  for  what  they  are,  a  symbol  of  what  man  was  once, 
the  rough  material  of  civilisation  with  virtues  and  vices  yet  unblemished 
by  convention;  embodiments  of  the  crude  elemental  passions,  con¬ 
trolled  only  by  the  habit  of  respect  for  such  a  substitute  for  Providence 
as  man  can  offer  and  canine  nature  understand  ;  and  he  paints  other 
animals  in  the  same  spirit  as  dogs,  seeking  not  only  the  great  tragic 
possibilities  within  their  skins,  but  understanding  that  even  the  more 
dangerous  brutes  are  for  the  most  part  domestic — happy  in  a  shallow 
sort  of  way,  and  by  no  means  so  full  of  hostility  to  other  ferae  naturae 
as  their  looks  suggest.  Nearly  alone  among  animal  painters  does  Mr. 
Riviere  withstand  the  temptation  to  dress  a  lion  in  conscious  dignity,  a 
tiger  in  conscious  ferocity,  a  dog  in  conscious  intelligence.  His  animals 
give  their  minds  to  the  business  in  hand.  They  never  pose  or  think  of 
themselves.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Landseer  and  unlike  Mr. 
Swan,  Mr.  Riviere  generally  paints  animals  at  moments  when  they 
stand  in  relation  with  man.  In  his -choice  of  subjects  he  is  fond  of 
situations  which  either  call  forth  a  display  of  sentiment  (see  1566)  or 
point  to  some  striking  antithesis.  His  pictures  exhibit  sometimes  a  lively 
sense  of  humour  (1518),  and  at  others  a  fine  vein  of  poetry.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Riviere  is  a  great  reader, 
and  also,  like  many  painters,  a  great  listener  to  reading.  A  vein  of 
poetry,  which  has  inspired  some  of  his  best  pictures,  is  to  moralise  over 
the  ruins  of  human  greatness,  as  when  “  The  lion  and  the  lizard  keep  The 
courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep.”  Often  too  he  has  gone 
to  classical  legend  for  his  subjects.  But  these  are  branches  of  his  work 
which  do  not  happen  to  be  represented  here. 

Mr.  Riviere  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  painters  who  have 
received  a  public  school  and  university  education,  though  in  his  case 
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scholastic  teaching  went  on  simultaneously  with  artistic  training.  His 
family  is  of  Huguenot  descent,  but  has  been  English  since  1685,  and 
four  generations  have  been  on  the  books  of  the  Academy.  His  grand¬ 
father  and  father  were  students  there;  he  himself  (though  never  a  student) 
is  an  academician,  and  his  eldest  son  has  been  a  student  also.  His 
uncle,  H.  P.  Riviere,  was,  moreover,  a  well-known  water-colour  painter. 
Mr.  Riviere’s  father  was  drawing-master  at  Cheltenham  College,  and 
afterwards  master  of  a  drawing-school  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Riviere  him¬ 
self  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford.  He 
began  drawing  at  the  Zoo  by  the  time  he  was  seven,  and  before  he  was 
twelve  had  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution.  At  Oxford  he  lived  at 
home  with  his  father  and  pursued  the  study  of  painting,  while  at  the 
same  time  coaching  for  his  degree.  Among  his  friends  and  con¬ 
temporaries  at  the  University  were  the  present  Master  of  Balliol  and 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  The  latter  used,  we  are  told,  to  carry 
books  of  poetry  to  Riviere’s  studio,  and  read  aloud  passages  suggestive 
of  likely  subjects  for  pictures.  Mr.  Riviere  graduated  B.A.  in  1868, 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1873,  and  in  1891  received  the 
distinction  of  an  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
Mr.  Riviere  had  three  pictures  hung  at  the  Academy.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  his 
pictures  of  poetical  subjects  were  for  a  few  years  doomed  to  rejection. 
In  1865  he  was  introduced  to  Pettie  and  Orchardson,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Scottish  School  to  which  these  painters  belonged  greatly  influenced 
his  technical  methods.  In  the  same  year  he  painted  a  “Sleeping 
Deerhound,”  and  in  that  picture  broke  for  the  first  time  the  ground  he 
has  since  cultivated.  In  earlier  years  Mr.  Riviere  drew,  chiefly  initials, 
for  Punch.  He  also  illustrated  several  books  for  his  friend  Mrs.  Craik 
(Miss  Muloch),  near  whom  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Kent.  This 
illustrating  work  Mr.  Riviere  used  to  do  at  night,  after  his  day’s  work 
at  painting,  by  artificial  light ;  and  to  this  his  biographer  traces  the 
weakness  of  the  eyes  which  now  compels  him  to  great  self-denial  in  the 
studio.  (Mr.  Riviere’s  life  and  work  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Walter  Armstrong  in  the  Art  Annual  for  1891.) 

A  very  spirited  illustration  of  the  miracle  of  the  Gadarene 
swine  : — 

And,  behold,  the  whole  herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  the  waters.  And  they  that  kept 
them  fled. 

The  animals,  possessed  with  fear  and  horror,  run  headlong 
over  one  another’s  backs.  Some  have  rushed  already  over  the 
edge,  while  others  slide  on  the  steep  cliff-top  and  hesitate  until 
their  own  weight  and  the  terror  of  the  multitude  behind  will 
urge  them  also  over  the  precipice.  One  of  those  that  kept  them 
has  been  trampled  on  ;  another,  with  a  terrified  dog,  fly  in  the 
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foreground.  Mr.  Armstrong  points  out  that  in  this  picture 
(exhibited  in  1883)  “The  idea  which  governed  the  treatment 
of  the  pigs  in  ‘Circe*  (exhibited  1871)  was  reversed.  In  the 
bewitched  followers  of  Ulysses,  Mr.  Riviere  wanted  as  much 
individuality  as  he  could  get.  He  wished  to  show  the  separate 
character  of  each  man,  and  to  hint  at  the  effect  upon  him  of 
the  woman’s  beauty.  In  the  later  picture  his  aim  was  directly 
opposed  to  this.  It  was  to  show  a  mass  of  living  things  possessed 
by  one  spirit,  driven  to  their  own  destruction  by  one  mad 
possession.  For  this  purpose  black  swine  were  far  better  than 
white.  They  could  be  welded  into  a  far  closer  unity,  and 
sent  down  the  slope  like  a  single  missile.” 

1516.  GIANTS  AT  PLAY. 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  (born  1840).  See  1515. 

In  this  picture  (exhibited  in  1883)  the  artist’s  aim  was  to 
portray  the  statuesque  appearance  of  the  British  navvy. 
The  impression  of  size  is  emphasised  by  the  abrupt  contrast 
between  the  hulking  navvies  and  the  little  puppy  with 
whom  they  are  playing  (“it  is  excellent  To  have  a  giant’s 
strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous  To  use  it  like  a  giant  ”).  It  is 
an  historical  picture  in  the  sense  that  it  will  show  to 
generations  yet  unborn  what  manner  of  man  was  the  British 
navvy  of  to-day,  just  as  in  another  picture  here  (1633),  Mr. 
Watts  preserves  the  heroic  bearing  and  proportions  of  a 
brewer’s  drayman.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  noted  as  characteristic 
of  some  of  Mr.  Riviere’s  works  “a  faint  sub-acid  flavour,  an 
almost  imperceptible  tinge  of  irony  and  humour.”  We  may 
perhaps  find  something  of  this  here.  It  is  presumably  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  companion  of  the  chief  actor  was,  we  are 
afraid,  drinking  last  night. 

1517.  COMPANIONS  IN  MISFORTUNE. 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  (born  1840).  See  1515. 

“  The  poacher,  though  asleep,  is  not  at  rest ;  his  face  has  an 
anxious  look  and  his  hand  is  on  his  gun.  His  fellows  are  his 
enemies  ;  the  angry  sky  and  the  dark  shade  seem  to  condemn 
him  ;  the  dog,  caressing  and  watching,  is  a  sign  that,  however 
much  a  man  may  be  hunted  down  by  his  fellows,  there  is  yet 
love  for  him  somewhere.”  (From  the  catalogue  of  the  White¬ 
chapel  Exhibition,  1887.)  Dated  1883. 
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1518.  RUNNING  THE  BLOCKADE. 

Briton  Riviere ,  R.A.  (born  1840).  See  1  S 1  5 • 

Painted  in  1888.  An  amusing  study  of  dogs  and  a  cat. 

1519.  HER  FIRST  DANCE. 

W.  Q.  Orchardson ,  R.A.  (born  1835). 

William  Quiller  Orchardson — one  of  the  principal  genre  painters  of 
the  modern  British  school — was  born  in  Edinburgh,  of  Highland 
descent.  His  father,  who  was  in  business,  sent  him,  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  Trustees’  Academy  in  that  city,  then  undei 
the  mastership  of  Robert  Scott  Lauder  (see  under  1582).  Lauder 
was  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  and  a  certain  affinity  is  stamped 
on  most  of  his  pupils,  among  whom  were  also  John  Pettie,  Mr. 
Peter  Graham  and  Mr.  MacWhirter.  Mr.  Orchardson  showed 
from  the  first  great  facility  in  drawing.  Feats  which  only  became 
possible  to  his  fellow-students  after  months  of  labour  he  mastered  in 
weeks.  “Ah!  Orchardson!”  said  one  of  his  most  gifted  friends, 
“he  has  two  heads  on  his  shoulders.”  In  1862  he  came  to  London, 
and  lived  for  some  time  with  Pettie  at  37  Fitzroy  Square,  in  the  house 
which  was  afterwards  the  home  of  Madox  Brown.  In  1863  he 
first  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  has  been  continuously  represented 
there  ever  since.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  win  general 
recognition.  He  was  not  elected  A. R.A.  till  1868,  nor  R.A.  till 
1878,  or  four  years  later  than  Pettie.  For  some  time  he  had  confined 
himself  to  very  simple  subjects ;  his  work,  as  Mr.  Armstrong  puts  it, 
was  “reticent,  self-contained,  and  as  it  were  painted  for  himself.” 
Subsequently,  he  embodied  in  it  more  of  that  broad,  dramatic  effective¬ 
ness  to  which  he  owes  his  popularity.  In  1870  Mr.  Orchardson  went 
to  Venice,  and  in  later  years  he  has  occasionally  paid  short  visits  to 
the  Continent ;  the  idea  to  be  found  in  some  criticisms  upon  him  that 
he  has  deeply  studied  French  or  German  art  is  not  correct.  In  1873 
Mr.  Orchardson  married  Miss  Ellen  Moxon.  Her  portrait  may  be  seen 
in  his  well-known  picture  “  Master  Baby.”  “  Conditional  Neutrality  ” 
is  a  portrait  of  his  son,  now  an  accomplished  painter  ;  his  portrait  of  his 
father  at  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1898  was  one  of  the  best  portraits 
there.  In  1877  Mr.  Orchardson  exhibited  “The  Queen  of  Swords,” 
which  went  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the  following  year  and  attracted 
much  attention  there.  But  it  was  not  till  1880  that  Mr.  Orchardson 
established  his  reputation  among  the  general  public  by  his  picture  of 
“Napoleon  on  the  Bellerophon”  (No.  1601  in  this  collection).  Pie 
now  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  what  have  been  called  “literary 
painters.”  He  chose  subjects  drawn  either  from  striking  historical 
scenes  or  from  contemporary  life.  He  showed  great  skill  in  seizing 
on  dramatic  situations  or  psychological  moments,  but  at  the  same  time 
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he  tieated  them  with  that  reticence  which  leaves  something  to  the 
imagination.  While  the  story  in  Mr.  Orchardson’s  pictures  is  told 
veiy  effectively,  they  are  conspicuous  also  for  delicacy  of  drawing  and 
harmony  of  colouring.  In  the  title  of  his  picture  “  A  Tender  Chord,” 
the  painter  conveyed  a  double  entente  which  is  characteristic ;  for  it 
may  be  taken  as  referring  either  to  the  sounds  produced  by  the  fingers 
straying  pensively  over  the  keys,  or  to  the  chord  of  delicate  pinkish 
tones  in  which  most  of  the  work  is  done.  In  his  choice  of  colour 
schemes  Mr.  Orchardson  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  painters, 
lie  is  conspicuous,  in  the  words  of  a  French  critic,  “by  his  accuracy, 
expression,  and  dexterous  execution.  The  attitudes  are  true  and  of 
great  precision  in  drawing  ;  the  expression  of  the  faces  is  ingenious  and 
earned  out  with  refinement.  Lastly,  in  spite  of  a  certain  poorness  of 
touch  and  meagreness  of  execution,  the  general  effect  is  splendid  in 
colouring,  and  as  harmonious  as  the  wrong  side  of  an  old  tapestry  ” 
(Chesneau  :  The  English  School  of  Painting,  p.  282).  “His  pictures 
have  always  been  remarkable,  says  Mr,  Hodgson,  “for  a  peculiar 
flaxen  and  delicate  key  of  colour ;  they  show  a  most  extraordinary 
appreciation  of  semi-tones,  of  delicate  gradations  of  light,  which  in  no 
other  hands  but  his  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  relief,  but  which  he 
contrives  to  combine  by  some  magic,  all  his  own,  into  the  most  start- 
ling  effects.  The  effect  is  produced  by  the  opposition  of  light  against 
light,  the  darks  necessary  as  foils  being  introduced  in  small  masses 
and  at  raie  intervals.  A  hair-breadth  of  deviation  from  the  proper 
position  of  a  dark  touch,  the  slightest  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  a 
tone,  a  moment’s  forgetfulness,  and  the  impression  of  relief  is  gone  ” 

( Fifty  Years  of  bnttsh  Art,  p.  73)-  In  his  historical  pictures  Mr. 
Orchardson  usually  borrows  his  subjects  from  the  French  Directoire 
period,  which,  in  its  faintness  of  colour,  is  most  favourable  to  his 
peculiar  method  of  painting.  When  he  paints  modern  life,  he  simi¬ 
larly  places  his  figures  in  elegant  salons,  with  brown  polished  floors  and 
stiff  and  ceremonious  Empire  furniture.  In  the  men’s  figures  in  these 
pictures  Mr.  Orchardson  for  the  first  time,  it  has  been  said,  made 
supreme  pictures  with  men’s  evening  dress.  Another  department  of 
art  in  which  Mr.  Orchardson  excels  is  portraiture,  but  of  his  work  in 
this  sort  there  is  no  specimen  in  this  collection.  [The  best  account 
of  this  painter  is  “The  Art  of  W.  Q.  Orchardson,”  a  Portfolio  mono¬ 
graph,  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong.] 

“A  young  girl  standing  up  to  open  a  ball  with  a  young 
buck,  whose  self-satisfaction  is  fanned  by  the  too  evident 
timidity  of  his  partner.  The  room  has  not  filled  yet,  and  in 
its  empty  spaces  the  girl  looks  like  a  veritable  Iphigenia  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  knife.  The  picture  reads,”  says  Mr.  Armstrong, 

“  like  a  page  from  Miss  Austen,  whose  delicate  literary  work¬ 
manship  is  represented  by  the  delightful  colour  and  airy,  silvery 
tone  of  Orchardson’s  painting.” 
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1520.  THE  FIRST  CLOUD. 

W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.  (born  1835)-  See  1 5 1 9- 

A  replica  of  the  picture  (now  in  the  Public  Gallery  of 
Melbourne)  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1887, 
with  the  following  lines  from  Tennyson  in  the  catalogue  : — 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute. 

A  second  act,  perhaps,  in  the  manage  de  convenance.  The 
husband’s  hands  are  clasped  behind  him  ;  his  chin  is  ominously 
thrust  forward,  and  a  grim  resolution  marks  his  face.  He  is 
at  once  angry  and  sorry,  but  sorry  rather  because  a  delusion 
has  been  dissipated,  than  on  account  of  his  wife.  Pale  and 
scornful  she  sweeps  out  of  the  room. 

1521.  HER  MOTHER’S  VOICE. 

W.  Q.  Orchardson ,  R.A.  (born  1835).  See  1519. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1888,  when  to  the  title  from 
Longfellow  the  following  lines  were  appended  in  the  catalogue 

Upon  his  widowed  heart  it  falls, 

Echoing  a  hallowed  time. 

Another  clever  piece  of  dramatisation.  The  accessories, 
wonderfully  painted  as  they  are,  are  yet  duly  subordinate  to 
the  incident ;  the  figures  are  not  swamped,  as  they  so  often 
are  in  real  life,  for  that  matter,  as  well  as  on  canvas,  by  their 
furniture.  In  the  choice  of  the  incident  itself  the  artist 
touches  a  pathetic  note.  The  father  is  in  deep  reverie  while 
his  daughter  sings — to  her  lover  perhaps — in  the  corner. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  expression  and  attitude  of  the 
widower.  Isolated  he  sits,  and  alone.  His  paper  interests 
him  no  more,  as  the  daughter’s  voice  vibrates  in  his  memory, 
and  echoes  a  hallowed  time.  Yet  he  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
one  is  made  to  see,  as  well ;  and  there  is  a  subtle  struggle  in 
his  countenance  between  the  instinct  of  grief  and  the  intention 
to  fight  against  it. 

With  regard  to  the  accessories,  Mr.  Armstrong  has  given 
us  a  personal  note  which  is  of  interest.  The  picture  was  one 
of  the  first  things  undertaken  by  the  artist  after  his  move  into 
Portland  Place,  and  the  room,  with  its  wall  of  glass  and  hints 
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of  palm  and  fern,  is  his  own  back  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Orchardson  is  a  great  lover  of  the  Empire  style  in  furniture,  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  His  house  is  filled  with  it,  and  more 
than  once  the  genesis  of  a  picture  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
purchase  of  a  piano,  or  a  sofa,  or  a  set  of  chairs. 

1522.  THE  DOCTOR. 

Luke  Fildes,  R.A.  (born  1844). 

Mr.  Luke  Fildes  (christened  Samuel  Luke)  was  born  at  Liverpool. 
He  is  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  there  is  no  record  of  artistic  talent 
among  his  forbears.  His  bent  showed  itself  very  early  in  life,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  thirteen  he  was  attending  art  classes.  After  studying 
first  at  Chester,  and  afterwards  at  Warrington,  he  came  up  to  London 
with  a  South  Kensington  scholarship  in  1863,  and  in  1866  entered  the 
Academy  schools.  He  made  the  acquaintance  about  this  time  of  Mr. 
W.  L.  Thomas,  then  at  the  head  of  a  wood-engraver’s  business,  and 
by  this  means  the  young  artist  obtained  a  good  deal  of  illustrating 
work.  In  1869  Mr.  Thomas  founded  the  Graphic.  Mr.  Fildes 
contributed  to  the  first  number  a  sketch  of  “Casuals.”  This  was 
the  origin  of  his  famous  picture  of  that  name,  exhibited  in  1874  at 
the  Academy.  The  drawing  in  the  Graphic  was  also  the  means  of 
introducing  Mr.  Fildes  (through  the  good  offices  of  Millais)  to  Charles 
Dickens,  who  employed  him  to  illustrate  Edwin  Brood.  Upon 
Dickens’s  death  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Fildes  set  himself  (again 
with  friendly  assistance  from  Millais)  to  painter’s  work.  In  1872  he 
had  a  picture  on  the  line  at  the  Academy.  In  1874  his  “Casuals” 
was  so  popular  that  it  had  to  be  protected  by  a  policeman  and  a 
railing.  In  1879  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  in  1887  R.A.  Mr. 
Fildes’s  pictures  of  Venice,  which  he  first  visited  in  1874,  may  be 
considered  as  an  episode  in  his  artistic  careei\  He  is  married,  it  may 
here  be  mentioned,  to  the  sister  of  Mr.  Henry  Woods,  R.A.  (see 
1 5 3 1  )•  R  was  in  1887  that  Mr.  Fildes  first  exhibited  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  in  which  branch  of  the  profession  he  has  since  been  much 
employed.  But  it  was  as  a  painter  of  pathetic  subjects  from  the 
common  life  of  his  day  that  he  first  made  his  reputation  ;  and  to  this 
kind  he  reverted  in  the  present  picture  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1891),  which  was  painted  as  a  commission  for  the  Tate  Gallery. 
“  Among  English  artists  of  the  present  day,”  said  Mr.  Plamerton, 
“Mr.  Pildes  is  one  of  those  who  have  found  their  way  most  directly 
to  the  human  heart.”  The  artist’s  preference,  he  tells  us  himself,  is 
“  to  paint  pictures  dealing  with  my  own  times,  and  to  treat  subjects 
with  which  most  of  us  are  quite  familiar.  There  must  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  artist  in  this.  It  must  enable  you  better  to  get  at  the 
truth,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  subject.  Even  the  conventional  black 
coat  and  the  humblest  surroundings  need  not  frighten  one  into  the 
idea  that  one’s  work  will  therefore  be  wholly  unpicturesque.”  [The 
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life  and  work  of  Mr.  Fildes  will  be  found  fully  treated  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Thomson  in  the  Art  Annual  for  1895.  See  also  an  interview  with 
the  artist  in  the  Temple  Magazine  for  December  1897.] 

A  picture  at  once  of  intense  realism  and  yet  of  high 
imagination.  From  the  latter  point  of  view,  it  has  been  well 
described  as  “  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  between  Science  and 
Death.”  It  is  a  representation  of  the  nobility  of  the  doctor’s 
calling.  “  My  idea  certainly  was,”  says  the  artist  himself,  “to 
put  on  record  the  status  of  the  doctor  of  our  own  time.”  “  No 
more  noble  figure  than  the  doctor  could  be  imagined — the 
grave  anxiety,  supported  by  calm  assurance  in  his  own 
knowledge  and  skill,  not  put  forward  in  any  self-sufficient  way, 
but  with  dignity  and  patience,  following  out  the  course  his 
experience  tells  him  is  correct ;  the  implicit  faith  of  the 
parents,  who,  although  deeply  moved  and  almost  overcome 
with  terrible  dread,  stand  in  the  background  trusting  the 
doctor  even  while  their  hearts  fail.  At  the  cottage  window 
the  dawn  begins  to  steal  in — the  dawn  that  is  the  critical  time 
of  all  deadly  illnesses, — and  with  it  the  parents  again  take  hope 
into  their  hearts,  the  mother  hiding  her  face  to  escape  giving 
vent  to  her  emotion,  the  father  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  wife  in  encouragement  of  the  first  glimmerings  of  the 
joy  which  is  to  follow.” 

This  picture,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  was  a  long  time  in 
preparation,  and  for  several  months  the  artist’s  studio  in 
Melbury  Road  was  witness  to  the  project.  “  Mr.  Fildes  had 
the  interior  of  a  cottage  erected  inside  his  own  studio.  This 
was  carefully  planned  and  properly  built,  with  rafters  and 
walls  and  window — all  as  afterwards  expressed  in  the  finished 
picture.  One  side  of  the  studio  was  occupied  with  this 
cottage,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  the  light  and  shade  of 
the  picture  was  composed.  Mr.  Fildes  made  very  few  studies 
for  this  picture,  although  he  sketched  many  cottages,  both 
English  and  Scottish,  before  he  decided  the  interior”  ( Art 
Annual ,  1895,  pp.  12,  13).  The  doctor  is  not,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed,  a  particular  portrait.  “Any 
resemblance  that  people  find  between  myself  and  the  doctor,” 
says  Mr.  Fildes,  “  is  quite  unintentional.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  model  who  sat  for  it  was  a  clean-shaven  man,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  I  was  painting.  I  had  my 
ideal  quite  clear  in  my  mind,  and  I  selected  a  model  as  far 
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away  from  it  as  possible,  for  the  main  reason  that  I  did  not 
want  my  idea  interfered  with  by  suggestion.  Then,  when  I 
had  got  the  right  pose,  I  called  in  the  assistance  of  friends, 
who  were  good  enough  to  sit  for  me.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  was 
one  of  them,  and  so  the  thing  grew  to  be  what  it  is.” 

1523.  A  SILENT  GREETING. 

L.  Alma  Tadema ,  R.A.  (born  1836). 

“  To  form  to  himself  an  idea  of  what  this  artist  is  like,”  says  Mr. 
Hodgson,  “  the  reader  must  first  imagine  a  man  who  has  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  technical  difficulties  ;  who  knows  exactly  how  to  imitate 
natural  objects,  how  to  draw  and  colour  them,  who  has  all  the  laws  of 
perspective  at  his  finger’s  end,  whose  mind,  in  fact,  is  a  sort  of 
encyclopaedia  of  means  wherein  are  recorded  the  solutions  of  all  art 
problems,  and  the  devices  and  artifices  by  which  at  any  time 
pictorial  difficulties  have  been  overcome  or  avoided.  Then  he  must 
suppose  this  man  to  possess  an  extraordinary  analytical  power  of 
reasoning  out  natural  phenomena  to  their  ultimate  logical  effects,  and 
equally  wonderful  constructive  ingenuity  and  invention.  Having 
equipped  his  man  after  this  fashion,  let  him  set  him  to  the  study  of 
archaeology,  and  let  him  keep  him  at  it  until  he  knows  everything  that 
is  to  be  learnt :  all  the  orders  of  architecture  down  to  their  minutest 
details,  to  the  leaden  gutters  and  water-spouts;  the  forms  of  all  dresses 
and  utensils  in  use  amongst  the  ancients,  what  they  used  and  when 
they  used  them,  what  was  peculiar  to  this  or  that  festival,  what  was 
consecrated  to  this  or  that  deity ;  and  then  let  him  imagine  that  man 
trying  to  revive  on  canvas  the  aspect  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 
Having  got  thus  far,  he  will  have  built  up  a  conception  of  just  about 
one-half  of  the  actual  visible  phenomenon  which  is  to  be  seen  walking 
about  the  streets  of  London.  The  other  half  is  made  up  of  qualities 
which  cannot  be  defined,  of  spiritual  tendernesses  and  susceptibilities, 
of  a  vibratory  nervous  temperament,  sensitive  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  to  the  influence  of  lines,  tones,  and  colours  ”  ( Fifty  Years  of 
British  Art ,  pp.  65-66).  Mr.  Laurens  Alma  Tadema,  the  subject  of 
this  panegyric  by  a  brother  artist,  is  a  Dutchman,  and  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  art  recall  the  genre  painter  of  the  old  Dutch 
schools.  This  is  the  case  alike  with  many  of  its  greatest  merits,  and 
with  some  of  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  which  critics  have  noted  in 
Mr.  Tadema’s  work.  His  art  is  thoroughly  Dutch  in  its  clever  re¬ 
presentation  of  still  life  and  its  exquisite  finish  and  detail.  His 
light-reflecting  surfaces,  his  marbles  and  bronzes,  are  as  famous  as 
Terburg’s  silk  gowns.  “Every  year,”  wrote  Mr.  Ruskin,  “he  displays 
more  varied  and  complex  power  of  minute  draughtsmanship,  more 
especially  in  architectural  detail,  wherein,  somewhat  priding  myself  as 
a  speciality,  I  nevertheless  receive  continual  lessons  from  him ; 
except  only  in  this  one  point — that  with  me  the  translucency  and 
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glow  of  marble  is  the  principal  character  of  its  substance,  while  with 
Mr.  Tadema  it  is  chiefly  the  superficial  lustre  and  veining  which 
seem  to  attract  him  ;  and  these,  also,  seen  not  in  the  strength  of 
Southern  sun,  but  in  the  cool  twilight  of  luxurious  chambers.”  The 
painter’s  preference  as  a  rule  (though  there  are  many  exceptions)  for 
interiors  and  courtyards  was  also  characteristic  of  the  old  Dutch 
masters  of  genre.  “  Whether  of  Greek  or  of  Roman  life,  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema’s  pictures  are  always  in  twilight— interiors,  tv  av/j./uyei 
aKiq..  In  the  collection  of  them  at  the  Grosvenor  (1882),  with  that 
universal  twilight  there  was  also  universal  crouching  or  lolling  posture, 
either  in  fear  or  laziness.”  Again,  Mr.  Tadema’s  artistic  skill,  said 
Mr.  Ruskin  of  one  of  the  painter’s  best-known  pictures — “  The 
Sculpture  Gallery” — has  “succeeded  with  all  its  objects  in  the  degree 
of  their  unimportance.  The  piece  of  silver  plate  is  painted  best ;  the 
griffin  bas-relief  it*  stands  on,  second  best ;  the  statue  of  the  empress 
worse  than  the  griffins,  and  the  living  personages  worse  than  the 
statue.”  “Everything  seemed  so  perfect,”  says  Mr.  Tadema’s  bio¬ 
grapher,  in  describing  the  Grosvenor  collection  of  his  works,  “and  yet 
it  left  a  sense  of  incompleteness.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of  the  men  and 
women  were  beautiful  truly,  often  very  beautful,  but  only  physically  so, 
and  that  they  were  frequently  devoid  of  spiritual  life.  We  find  fresh¬ 
ness,  grace,  infinite  charm  of  colour,  gaiety,  strength,  but  little 
tenderness  or  pathos  or  dramatic  intensity.”  “  That  he  has  not  done 
everything,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  “is  certain  ;  that  he  has  not  made  his 
puppets  individually  and  psychologically  interesting  as  specimens  of 
humanity  is  also  probable.”  There  are,  however,  some  among  the 
master’s  works  to  which  such  criticisms  as  these  do  not  apply.  What 
he  has  undeniably  done — and  this  is  his  chief  originality  as  a  classical 
painter — is  to  revivify  the  dry  bones  of  classical  archaeology.  “It  is  no 
longer,”  says  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  “the  Rome  of  David  or  of  Poussin 
that  Mr.  Tadema  puts  before  us ;  rather  is  it  Rome  intime ,  the  Rome 
that  one  sees  in  the  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  life  of  antiquity  as 
one  finds  it  in  Terence  and  Plautus.  Mr.  Tadema  lets  us  see  how  they 
loved  when  the  world  was  young,  how  they  played,  how  they  talked 
beneath  the  olives.  Instead  of  superhuman  patriots  and  heroic  com¬ 
batants  Mr.  Tadema  shows  us  beings  like  ourselves.”  “  He  invests 
antiquity,”  says  another  French  critic,  “with  the  familiar  gait, 
gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes,  I  might  almost  say  with  the 
words,  sentiments,  and  thoughts  of  to-day  as  a  protest  against  the  false 
dignity  and  commonplace  stiffness  which  the  impotent  pedantry  of 
academies  has  introduced  into  their  formal  dramas  and  heroic  poems. 
Alma  Tadema  has,  in  a  manner,  put  the  antique  world  into  slipper 
and  dressing-gown.  He  represents  his  heroes  as  walking,  sitting, 
rising,  drinking,  eating,  and  talking,  not  as  the  characters  walked,  sat, 
rose,  drank,  ate,  and  talked  in  the  theatre  of  Talma  and  the  tragedies 
of  Lebrun,  but  as  we  ourselves  walk,  sit,  rise,  drink,  eat,  and  talk. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  as  far  as  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  is  concerned, 
that  he  endeavours  with  untiring  patience  to  represent  his  figures 
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as  they  really  were  in  life,  and  to  plan  them  amid  surroundings 
which  really  belong  to  them.  His  whole  work  is,  indeed,  an  accurate 
illustration  of  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  ought  to  delight 
the  minds  of  archaeologists.  What  he  has  not  seen  he  infers  with 
wonderful  ingenuity”  (Chesneau’s  English  School  of  Painting,  pp. 
263-264). 

The  artistic  skill  and  classical  learning  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
Mr.  Tadema’s  work  are  founded  on  untiring  industry.  “With  a 
nature,”  says  his  biographer,  “as  sunny  and  genial  as  his  art,  there  is 
but  one  thing  he  hates,  and  that  is  perfunctory  work.”  “  I  love  my 
art,”  he  says,  “  too  much  to  like  to  see  people  scamp  it ;  it  makes 
me  furious  to'see  half  work,  and  to  see  the  public  taken  in  by  it  and 
unable  to  understand  the  difference.”  The  artistic  bent  was  born  with 
him,  but  he  has  cultivated  it  from  his  earliest  years  with  unflagging 
energy.  He  was  born  at  the  little  Frisian  village  of  Dronryp,  near 
Leeuwarden.  His  father,  a  notary,  died  when  the  boy  was  only  four 
years  of  age.  His  mother,  left  a  widow  with  a  large  family,  was  a 
woman  of  rare  energy.  Laurens  was  at  first  educated  for  a  lawyer, 
but  he  showed  a  strong  artistic  bent.  His  mother,  it  is  recorded,  used 
to  wake  him  early  in  the  morning  by  a  string  tied  to  his  toe,  in  order 
that  he  might  draw  before  the  day’s  lessons  began.  His  intense 
application  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  and  after  this  he  was  allowed 
to  abandon  the  law  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  art.  The  change  to 
congenial  occupation  brought  him  health  and  strength.  He  went  first 
as  an  art-student  to  the  Antwerp  Academy,  under  Wappers,  and  then 
entered  the  studio  of  Baron  Leys,  the  famous  historical  painter.  In 
1863  he  married  a  French  lady.  In  1865  he  moved  to  Brussels,  where 
he  stayed  till  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1 869,  when  he  established  him¬ 
self  in  London.  His  earliest  pictures  dealt  with  subjects  from 
Merovingian  history,  but  by  the  time  he  came  to  England  he  was 
better  known  for-  his  Egyptian  and  Roman  pictures.  In  1871  Mr. 
Tadema  married  an  English  wife — Laura  Theresa  Epps,  whose  beauty 
we  have  admired  on  so  many  of  his  canvases,  and  who  is  herself  an 
accomplished  painter.  In  1873  Mr.  Tadema  became  naturalised  as 
an  English  subject.  In  1876  he  was  elected  A. R. A.,  and  in  1879 
R.A.  He  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  honours  of  all  kinds  from 
various  foreign  academies  and  learned  societies.  Mr.  Tadema’s  houses 
— first,  Townshend  House,  North  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  and  now  in 
the  Grove  End  Road — have  often  been  described,  and  with  their  rich 
marbles,  Pompeian  halls,  and  sumptuous  hangings,  recall  his  own 
pictures.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  everything  is  homogeneous. 
“The  secret  of  my  success  in  art,”  he  once  said,  “is  that  I  have 
always  been  true  to  my  own  ideas,  that  I  have  worked  according  to  my 
own  head  and  have  not  imitated  other  artists.  To  succeed  in  anything 
in  life  one  must  first  of  all  be  true  to  one’s  self,  and  I  may  say  that  I 
have  been  this.”  On  the  door  of  his  studio  the  painter  has  inscribed 
his  favourite  motto  :  “As  the  sun  colours  flowers,  so  art  colours  life.” 
[Mr.  Tadema’s  life  and  work  form  the  subject  of  several  mono- 
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graphs  and  magazine  articles  ;  those  by  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  in  the 
Art  Annual  for  1886,  and  Mr.  Monkhouse  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
for  December  1895,  are  among  the  best.  Chapter  iv.  in  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne’s  book  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Tadema.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  references 
to  him  will  be  found  in  his  Academy  Notes  for  1875,  and  in  Lecture 
iii.  of  The  Art  of  England,  1884.] 

A  small  but  characteristic  specimen  of  the  artist’s  work, 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1892.  A  slave  is  discreetly 
holding  back  the  curtain  ;  her  mistress  sleeps  so  soundly  on 
the  soft  cushions  of  her  marble  pleasaunce  that  she  does  not 
perceive  “the  silent  greeting”  of  the  rose-buds  which  her 
soldier-lover  places  on  her  lap.  Inside,  all  is  fresh  and  cool ; 
the  glimpse  of  the  hot  sunlight  outside  adds  a  subtle  touch  to 
the  general  sense  of  idle  luxury.  On  the  top  of  the  marble 
shelf  the  painter’s  signature  and  the  inscription  “  Op.  ccxcix.” 
will  be  observed.  “  This  artist  follows  the  laudable  practice  of 
musicians,  and  numbers  each  work,  so  that  there  can  never 
arise,  with  regard  to  his  paintings,  any  doubt  as  to  their 
chronological  order.”  The  subject  of  this  picture  was  suggested 
to  the  painter  by  Goethe’s  poem  entitled  “  The  Visit  ”  : — 

While  at  work  had  slumber  stolen  o’er  her  ; 

For  her  knitting  and  her  needle  found  I 
Resting  in  her  folded  hands  so  tender  ; 

And  I  placed  myself  beside  her  softly, 

And  held  council,  whether  I  should  wake  her. 

She  had  so  delighted  me  while  slumbering, 

That  I  could  not  venture  to  awake  her. 

Then  I  on  the  little  table  near  her 
Softly  placed  two  oranges,  two  roses  ; 

Gently,  gently  stole  I  from  her  chamber. 

When  her  eyes  the  darling  one  shall  open, 

She  will  straightway  spy  these  colour’d  presents, 

And  the  friendly  gift  will  view  with  wonder, 

For  the  door  will  still  remain  unopen’d. 

If  perchance  I  see  to-night  the  angel, 

How  will  she  rejoice, — reward  me  doubly 
For  this  sacrifice  of  fond  affection  !  ” 

(Bowring’s  translation.) 


1524.  A  RAINY  DAY. 

Peter  Graham ,  R.A.  (born  1836). 

Mr.  Graham,  the  painter  of  surf-beaten  shores  and  mist-enveloped 
landscapes,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  an  accountant.  At  the 
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age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  School  of  Design  in  that  city  under  R. 
S.  Lauder  (for  whom  see  under  the  notice  of  Pettie,  1582),  and  in 
i860  was  elected  as  an  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  At  first 
he  devoted  himself  to  figure  subjects,  and  it  was  while  painting 
backgrounds  to  these  out  of  doors  that  he  began  to  think  of  devoting 
himself  to  landscape.  In  1866  he  moved  to  London.  He  was  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1877,  and  R.A.  in  1881. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1871.  A  study  in  wetness. 
Note  the  long  straggling  street  of  the  village,  the  soddened 
thatch  of  the  roofs,  the  dripping  eaves,  the  foliage  heavy 
with  moisture,  the  splash  of  pitiless  downpour  in  puddles  and 
gutters,  the  effect  of  the  wet  on  the  colour  of  the  backs  of  the 
horses  about  to  be  tied  up. 

1525.  THE  SILKEN  GOWN. 

T.  Faed,  R.A.  (born  1826). 

Mr.  Thomas  Faed  has  long  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  for  his  well- 
told  and  pathetic  stories  drawn  from  the  humble  annals  of  the  poor. 
“There  is,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  “a  genuine  kindness  and  tenderness 
in  his  manner  of  treating  these  subjects,  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
humble  and  the  industrious,  over  whose  hard  lot  no  poet  stoops  to 
weep,  the  romance  of  whose  lives  (if  there  is  any)  is  hidden  away 
from  public  sight.  He  is  no  conventional  sentimentalist ;  his  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses  have  no  affinity  with  Dresden  crockery  ;  he 
even  avoids  the  hackneyed  subject  of  love-making,  the  lads  and  the 
lasses  beneath  the  milk-white  thorn,  and  all  such  matters  ;  the  emigrant 
leaving  home,  the  man  sitting  up  all  night  to  nurse  his  sick  child,  or 
the  widower  who  is  father  and  mother  and  a’  things  to  his  children, 
touch  upon  real  troubles.”  His  spirit  is  that  of  Burns’s  lines:  “To 
make  a  happy  fireside  clime  For  weans  and  wife,  That’s  the  true  pathos 
and  sublime  Of  human  life.”  In  thus  chronicling  the  simple  annals 
of  the  Scottish  peasant,  Mr.  Faed  has  been  portraying  on  canvas  the 
life  of  which,  in  his  early  days,  he  had  personal  experience.  He  came 
of  an  old  Border  family,  and  was  the  son  of  a  millwright — a  man  of 
inventive  faculty  and  a  dreamer.  The  father  died  while  Mr.  Thomas 
Faed  was  a  youth,  and  he  followed  his  elder  brother  John,  also  an 
artist  of  distinction,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  in  the  Art  School 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  he  was 
elected  A.  R.  S.A.  In  1852  he  moved  to  London,  and  five  years  later 
his  “Motherless  Bairn”  at  the  Academy  attracted  much  attention. 
He  was  elected  A. R.A.  in  1859  and  R.A.  in  1864.  He  was  a  con¬ 
stant  exhibitor  until  1893,  when 'a  partial  failure  of  his  sight  necessi¬ 
tated  his  retirement. 

An  illustration  of  the  lines  of  Burns  : — 
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And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire 
And  siller  hae  to  spare, 

Gin  ye’ll  consent  to  be  his  bride 
Nor  think  of  Donald  mair. 

Ah,  wha  wad  buy  a  silken  gown 
Wi’  a  poor  broken  heart  ? 

Or  what’s  t’  me  a  siller  crown, 

Gin  frae  my  love  I  part  ? 

The  mother  spreads  the  wooer’s  offering,  a  flowered  silk, 
to  tempt  her  daughter.  The  wooer  himself  sits  in  the  parlour 
behind.  A  little  sister  plays  on  the  left,  and  a  terrier  surveys 
the  scene,  puzzled. 

1526.  FAULTS  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

T.  Faed ,  R.A.  (born  1826).  See  1525. 

A  young  married  couple  in  a  tiff.  The  man  is  a  portrait  of 
the  artist  himself. 

1527.  THE  HIGHLAND  MOTHER. 

T.  Faed,  R.A.  (born  1826).  See  1525. 

1528.  MOTHER  AND  SON. 

H.  IV.  B.  Davis ,  R.A.  (born  1833). 

Mr.  Henry  William  Banks  Davis  is  one  of  the  best  cattle-painters 
of  the  British  school,  and  a  lover  of  Naturepn  her  serener  moods.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  barrister,  who  was  also  an  enthusiastic  angler.  His 
father,  we  are  told,  used  to  take  his  son  with  him  on  his  angling 
rambles,  and  it  is  to  his  influence  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of 
nature  that  the  painter  attributes  his  subsequent  bent.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  towards  sculpture  that  he  first  inclined.  He  entered  the  Academy 
Schools  in  1852,  won  various  medals  and  exhibited  busts.  His  first 
landscapes  were  exhibited  in  1855,  but  he  continued  occasionally  to 
practise  the  sculptor’s  art,  and  has  sometimes  shown  animals  in  bronze, 
which  he  modelled  for  use  in  his  pictures.  Mr.  Davis  kept  a  few 
terms  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  took  a  house  near  Boulogne,  where  he 
has  since  occasionally  resided,  and  where  he  has  found  the  scenery  for 
many  of  his  pictures.  In  i860  he  began  to  exhibit  pictures  of  cattle. 
He  was  elected  A. R.A.  in  1873  and  R.A.  in  1877. 

A  pleasing  picture  of  a  mare  and  colt  on  the  downs,  with 
sea  in  the  background. 
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1529.  A  MUSICAL  STORY  BY  CHOPIN. 

A.  C.  Gow,  R.A.  (born  1848). 

Mr.  Andrew  Carrick  Gow,  one  of  the  best  of  our  modern  masters 
of  historical  genre,  is  the  son  of  a  lithographic  artist,  and  was  first 
trained  to  follow  his  father’s  calling.  He  studied  at  Heatherley’s 
School  of  Art  in  Newman  Street.  He  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor 
at  the  Academy  since  1869.  He  was  elected  A.  R.A.  in  1881  and 
R.A.  in  1891.  Mr.  Gow’s  pictures,,  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  are  “extremely 
fine  of  their  class,  highly  skilful  throughout,  keenly  seen,  well  painted 
without  any  forced  sentiment  or  vulgar  accent.” 

The  father  of  the  great  musician  was  a  schoolmaster  who 
kept  a  “  select  academy  ”  at  Warsaw,  where  a  few  boys  were 
brought  up  with -his  own  son.  The  young  genius,  mounted 
on  a  high  stool  and  cushion,  is  picking  out  the  notes  of  a  story 

which  he  is  improvising  on  the  piano.  He  is  represented _ 

with  doubtful  historical  accuracy — as  a  pale  and  sickly  youth. 
The  artist  well  brings  out  the  effect  of  the  music  on  the  other 
lads.  The  brighter  children  are  under  its  spell  ;  one,  with  a 
racket  in  his  hand,  and  his  companion,  listen  more  stolidly. 
The  father  looks  up  from  his  book  admiringly. 

1530.  THE  LOST  CAUSE:  FLIGHT  OF  JAMES  II. 

A.  C.  Gow ,  R.A.  (born  1848).  See  1529. 

The  flight  of  James  II.  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He 
took  boat  at  Kinsale,  went  on  board  a  French  frigate,  and 
sailed  for  France.  Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1888. 

1531.  CUPID’S  SPELL. 

Henry  Woods,  R.A.  (born  1847). 

Mr.  Woods  is  the  most  accomplished  member  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Anglo-Venetian  School.  “He  is  an  apostle,”  says  Mr. 
Hodgson,  “of  the  daylight  school.  He  is  a  fine  draughtsman,  with 
a  great  appreciation  of  character,  a  harmonious  colourist,  and  a  marvel¬ 
lous  painter.  His  sharp,  clear,  incisive  touch,  the  way  he  paints  an 
edge,  the  skill  with  which  he  renders  Nature,  are  beyond  all  praise.” 
His  pictures  of  Venice  have  little  of  the  mystery  and  visionary  charm 
with  which  Turner  invested  the  sun-girt  city.  Rather  does  he  paint 
Venice  seen  at  leisure  by  a  man  who  has  explored  all  its  nooks  and 
corners,  who  is  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  all  the  fishermen,  fruit- 
sellers,  and  gondoliers,  and  renders  everything  with  definiteness  and 
precision.”  Mr.  Woods  was  born  at  Warrington,  and  entered  the 
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local  school  of  art  at  the  age  of  nine.  Having  won  a  National  Scholar¬ 
ship,  he  entered  the  South  Kensington  Schools  in  1864,  and  worked 
there  for  three  years.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Graphic.  His  first  pictures  were  of  Thames  subjects.  In  1876  he 
went  to  Venice  on  the  advice  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Luke  Fildes, 
R.A.  He  went,  saw,  and  was  conquered,  and  he  still  resides  there. 
The  little  glass  house  which  he  built  for  himself  in  1879  became  the 
model  of  all  the  glass  studios  now  frequent  in  Venice.  In  1878  he 
sent  home  his  first  Venetian  picture.  In  1882  he  was  elected  A. R.A. 
and  in  1893  R.A. 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  Venetian  subjects  described 
above.  The  foreground  group  is  perhaps  a  little  too  obviously 
“  made  up.”  At  the  foot  of  an  obliging  stone  Cupid,  a  young 
lady,  in  smart  clothes,  is  waiting  to  hold  her  lover’s  nets. 
The  summer  atmosphere  and  the  view  of  the  city  in  the  back¬ 
ground  are  delightful.  Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1885. 

1532.  SCENE  AT  ABBOTSFORD. 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.  (1802-1873).  See  608. 

Exhibited  in  1827,  a  year  or  two  after  Landseer  had  been 
invited  to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  where,  said 
C.  R.  Leslie,  in  recording  the  circumstance,  “he  will  make 
himself  very  popular  both  with  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house  by  sketching  their  doggies  for  them.”  A  characteristic 
corner  in  the  house  which  a  visitor  in  1829  described  as  full 
of  “  an  endless  variety  of  cuirasses,  helmets,  stirrups,  spurs, 
stags’  horns,  and  bulls’  horns.”  The  picture  was  engraved  and 
published  in  “The  Keepsake”  for  1829,  with  a  description  by 
Scott  himself,  in  which  the  following  passages  occur  : — 

The  general  idea  of  this  spirited  representation  of  animals  and 
ancient  armour  is  taken  from  a  small  apartment  at  Abbotsford,  which, 
from  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  owner,  as  an  admirer  of  animals  and  a 
collector  of  antiquities,  often  exhibits  similar  scenes.  The  large  dog, 
which  forms  the  principal  figure  in  the  group,  is  the  portrait  of  a  very 
fine  animal,  of  the  rare  species  called  the  deer,  or  sometimes  the  wolf 
greyhound.  Maida  was  the  name  of  the  dog  in  question,  his  sire 
being  a  dog  from  the  Pyrenees  of  the  largest  size,  and  his  dam  a  very 
fine  Highland  greyhound.  While  in  his  prime  he  was  perhaps  as 
perfect  a  beauty  of  his  kind  as  ever  was  seen,  and  from  his  size,  aspect, 
and  symmetry  of  form,  recalled  to  mind  the  noble  dogs  which  Snyders 
has  represented  in  close  conflict  with  the  bear  or  wolf.  In  his  habits 
Maida  was  attached  and  faithful,  much  under  his  master’s  command, 
but  an  excellent  watch-dog,  and  very  dangerous  to  suspected  persons 
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at  suspicious  hours ;  on  all  other  occasions  he  was  gentle  both  to 
men  and  animals,  until  he  became  aged,  when  his  temper  was  more 
capricious.  The  picture  was  done  when  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
canine  old  age,  which  probably  was  the  sooner  brought  on  by  hard 
work  and  fatigue,  for  it  was  his  delight  to  go  out  with  the  ordinary 
greyhounds  of  the  low  country,  and,  notwithstanding  his  size  and 
weight,  he  could  turn  and  sometimes  take  a  hare.  He  was  as 
sagacious  as.  he  was  high-spirited  and  beautiful,  and  had  some  odd 
habits  peculiar  to  himself,  one  of  the  most  whimsical  was  a  peculiar 
aversion  to  artists  of  every  description.  His  noble  appearance  had 
occasioned  his  being  repeatedly  drawn  or  painted,  until,  not  liking  the 
constraint  which  attended  this  operation,  he  never  could  endure  to  see 
a.  paper  or  pencil  produced  without  making  an  effort  to  escape,  and 
giving  marked  signs  of  displeasure  if  attempts  were  made  to  compel 
him  to  remain.  When  Mr.  Landseer  saw  Maida,  he  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  \v  eariness  and  debility,  as  the  artist  has  admirably  expressed 
in  his  fading  eye  and  extenuated  limbs.  He  died  about  six  weeks 
afterwards. 

The  armour  and  military  weapons  are  characteristic  of  the  anti¬ 
quarian  humour  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  who,  as  Burns  describes 
a  similar  collection, 

“  Has  a  fouth  of  auld  nick-nackets, 

Rusty  airn  caps  and  jingling  jackets, 

Would  haud  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets, 

A  twal’month  good. 

And  parritch-pots  and  auld  saut-backets 
Before  the  flood.” 

The  hawks  are  the  gratuitous  donation  of  Mr.  Landseer,  whose 
imagination  conferred  them  on  a  scene  where  he  judged  they  would  be 
appropriate,  as  that  of  the  artist  liberally  added  a  flock  of  sheep  to 
attend  the  shepherdess  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s  family  picture. 

The  other  dog  represented  in  the  picture  is  a  deerhound,  the 
property  of  the  artist,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  The 
painting  as  a  piece  of  art  has  attracted  much  and  deserved  praise. 
In  the  piincipal  figure  especially,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
finer  exemplification  of  age  and  its  consequences  acting  upon  an 
animal  of  such  beauty  and  strength.  It  would  afford  excellent  hints 
for  a  painting  of  Argus  at  the  gate  of  Ulysses,  which  was  probably  an 
animal  of  the  same  appearance  and  habits. 


1533.  UNCLE  TOM  AND  HIS  WIFE  FOR  SALE. 

Sir  E.  Landseer ,  R.A.  (1802-1873).  See  60S. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1857*  The  reference  in  the 
title  is,  of  course,  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s 
well-known  slave  story.  “  Uncle  Tom  is  a  dog  of  humble 
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breeding  and  sturdy  constitution  ;  he  has  been  brought  to  the 
market  for  sale,  and  is  chained  to  his  wife,  for  whom  a  similar 
fate  is  purposed.  The  best  part  of  the  picture  is  the  tearful  look 
of  the  wife  at  the  dog  of  her  heart.  This  was  a  masterpiece 
wherein  Sir  Edwin  often  triumphed — the  humanising  of  animal 
expression,  or  rather  the  animalisation  of  human  expression  ” 
(F.  G.  Stephens:  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  p.  97). 

1534.  THE  PROMENADE. 

John  Phillip ,  R.A.  ( 1 8 1 7-1 867). 

Phillip,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  is  an  instance  of  late  maturity  in  art. 
He  did  indeed  begin  exhibiting  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  but  it  was 
not  until  he  went  to  Spain,  eleven  years  later,  that  he  found  his  mitier 
and  began  to  exhibit  the  powerful  and  dexterous  painting  on  which  his 
fame  rests.  John  Phillip,  says  a  German  critic,  was  not  the  first  of  the 
British  painters  to  tread  the  Museo  del  Prado.  But  “  he  alone  gained 
something  of  the  verve  of  Velazquez,  a  broad  virile  technique  which 
distinguishes  him  from  other  British  painters  of  the  time.  The  im¬ 
pression  received  from  his  pictures  is  one  of  opulence,  depth,  and 
weight ;  they  unite  something  of  the  strength  of  Velazquez  to  a  more 
Venetian  splendour  of  colour.  They  give  no  scope  to  anecdote,  but 
they  always  reveal  a  fragment  of  reality  from  which  radiate  a  world  of 
impressions  and  an  opulence  of  artistic  activity.  As  painter  pat 
excellence  John  Phillip  stands  in  opposition  to  older  English  genre 
painters.  Whilst  they  were,  in  the  first  place,  at  pains  to  tell  a  story 
intelligibly,  Phillip  was  a  colourist,  a  maitre  peintre,  whose  figures 
were  developed  from  the  colours.  Even  in  England,  the  country  of 
literary  and  narrative  painting,  art  was  no  longer  an  instrument  for 
expressing  ideas  it  had  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  had  discovered 
colour  as  its  prime  and  most  essential  medium  of  expression.” 
(Muther  :  Modern  Painting ,  ii.  607). 

Phillip’s  career  was  a  remarkable  one.  Plis  parents  were  of  humble 
origin,  and  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  lad  to  a  house  painter.  From  his 
youngest  days  he  showed  a  strong  inclination  for  art,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  came  to  London  as  a  stowaway  on  a  coasting  vessel.  lie 
was  kept  hard  at  work,  but  managed  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  a  Major  Gordon,  who  re¬ 
commended  him  to  Lord  Panmure,  by  whose  generosity  he  was  placed 
as  a  pupil  in  an  artist’s  studio.  In  1837  he  entered  the  Academy 
Schools,  and  a  few  years  later  his  pictures  of  Scottish  life  began  to 
attract  attention.  From  1840  to  1846  he  was  in  Aberdeen,  being 
principally  employed  in  portrait  painting.  In  the  latter  year  he 
returned  to  London.  In  1851  he  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to 
Spain,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  paying  annual  visits  to.  London 
and  Aberdeen.  He  was  elected  A. R.A.  in  1857  and  R.A.  in  1859. 
His  work  had  for  some  years  attracted  the  favour  of  the  Court,  and 
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he  painted  several  portraits  and  ceremonial  pictures  by  command, 
but  it  is  on  his  Spanish  subjects  that  his  fame  depends.  He  died  in 
London,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  of  paralysis.  “John  Phillip,”  writes  one 
who  knew  him,  “was  quite  an  unique  personality;  he  painted  by  fits 
when  the  humour  was  on  him.  At  such  times  he  covered  canvas  with 
almost  magical  rapidity.  The  thought  was  hardly  swifter  than  the 
execution  ;  the  brush  darted  over  the  picture,  and  the  scene  rose  up  as 
by  enchantment.  At  other  times  he  would  sit  moodily  in  his  chair, 
the  most  listless  and  melancholy  of  men,  or  else  he  would  go  round  to 
see  his  friends  and  make  them  miserable  by  contagion  with  his  languor 
and  dejection.  His  health  was  unsound,  and  his  sad  life  closed  suddenly 
when  in  the  very  height  of  his  powers  ”  (Hodgson  :  Fifty  Years  of 
Art ,  p.  26). 

A  characteristic  specimen  of  the  painter’s  subjects  of  gipsy¬ 
looking  women  with  sparkling  eyes  and  jet-black  hair.  These 
figures  by  Phillip,  it  has  been  well  said,  scintillate  with  energy, 
brilliancy,  and  vivacity.  They  are  painted  with  unmistakable 
joyousness  and  love  for  the  theme,  and  are  full  of  bright 
memories  of  sunny  days  in  Seville. 

1535.  HUSH  ! 

1536.  HUSHED. 

Frank  Floll,  R.A.  (1845-1888). 

Frank  Holl,  one  of  the  great  portrait  painters  of  the  Victorian  era, 
was  the  son  of  the  eminent  engraver,  Francis  Holl,  A.R.A.  He  was 
born  in  London,  and  educated  at  University  College  School.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
was  among  the  most  successful  students  of  his  year.  It  may  be  said 
that  his  distinguishing  features  were  straightforward  vigour,  consistency 
of  purpose,  and  determination  to  carry  his  object  through.  But  he  once 
confessed  to  a  friend  that  he  joined  the  Graphic  staff  when  a  young 
man  in  order  to  cultivate  punctuality,  confidence,  and  self-restraint  in 
painting ;  for  with  all  his  earnestness  he  was  constantly  betrayed  into 
committing  immature  ideas  to  canvas,  and  so,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  them,  as  often  giving  them  up,  till  at  length  he  feared  that 
indecision  would  take  possession  of  him.  After  three  years  he  left  the 
Graphic  and  painted  “  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,” 
with  which  picture  he  gained  in  1869  the  two  years’  travelling  student¬ 
ship  of  the  Academy.  The  Queen  desired  to  possess  this  touching 
work,  but  as  the  owner  refused  to  give  it  up,  Holl  painted  for  Fler 
Majesty  an  equally  sad  and  powerful  work,  “  A  Message  from  the  Sea.” 
After  a  year’s  work  abroad,  Holl  resigned  his  studentship,  preferring  to 
cultivate  his  own  unconventional  treatment  of  English  subjects  to  the 
routine  picturesque  of  foreign  inspiration.  During  all  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  Holl  remained  faithful  to  English  subject-pictures,  chiefly 
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of  a  domestic  nature,  and  generally  of  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  cast — 
such  as  the  two  little  works  before  us.  Mr.  Holl  was  once  running 
over  to  a  friend  the  list  of  these  early  works,  all  of  them  inspired  by 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor  and  the  woes  and  failings  of  humanity,  and 
said  laughingly,  “  When  I  think  over  them  they  are  indeed  an  awful  lot — 
starvations,  coffins,  and  the  dock.”  This  choice  of  subject  was  not  due 
to  any  morbid  taint  in  the  artist.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  com¬ 
panionable  man,  and  had  hosts  of  friends.  His  desire  was,  as  he  said 
himself,  to  bring  home  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  Mayfair  “  the  crime 
of  poverty  and  the  temptations  to  which  the  poor  are  for  ever  subject.” 
“The  nearest  approach  I  ever  made  to  cheerfulness  in  paint  was,”  he 
once  said,  “in  the  picture,  ‘Did  You  ever  Kill  Anybody,  Father?’ — a 
little  girl  seated  on  a  general  officer’s  cloak,  half  drawing  a  sword  from 
its  scabbard,  and  looking  up.  This  was  in  reality  a  portrait  of  my  little 
daughter,  who  had  found  her  way  into  my  studio  at  the  time  I  was  painting 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  whom  I  had  caught  in  the  attitude  I  painted. 
Well,  even  there,  you  see,  was  the  hint — the  suspicion  of  murder.” 
The  pictures  before  us  were  painted  in  1877-  The  following  year  was 
the  turning-point  in  the  artist’s  life.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and 
almost  by  accident  found  himself  launched  on  his  career  of  a  popular 
portait-painter.  He  found  that  his  first  portrait — that  of  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A. — attracted  universal  attention  and 
praise,  while  his  great  subject-picture — “Newgate:  Committed  for 
Trial” — was,  comparatively  speaking,  unnoticed.  “I  was  awfully  dis¬ 
gusted,”  he  said,  “  but  the  subject  was  balm  in  Gilead  after  all,  for  it 
procured  my  election  into  the  Academy.  The  Academicians  on  whom 
I  called,  according  to  custom,  all  praised  my  portrait  and  ignored  ‘New¬ 
gate  ’- — perhaps  that  was  a  distasteful  subject  to  some  ;  and  even  my 
father  said,  ‘  Stick  to  heads.’  So  to  heads  I  have  stuck.”  From  this  time 
onward  Holl  was  in  enormous  demand  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  w7as 
a  glutton  for  work,  and  sometimes  received  as  many  as  five  sitters  a 
day  ;  but  even  so,  he  always  had  more  commissions  than  he  could 
overtake.  The  concentration  of  mind  necessary  to  pass  successfully 
from  one  type  of  character  to  another  requires  intense  application. 
Frank  Holl  said  once  that  unless  he  felt  he  had  dipped  his  soul  into 
the  sitter’s  character  and  painted  with  that,  the  conviction  always  came 
upon  him  that  he  had  failed.  In  1884  he  was  elected  R.A.  Most  of 
the  famous  men  of  the  day  were  among  his  sitters.  In  all  he  painted 
80  subject -pictures  and  18 1  portraits  (all  of  which  were  painted 
between  the  years  1878  and  1888).  Of  the  nervous  tension  entailed 
by  the  earnestness  and  conscientiousness  which  Holl  threw  into  his 
work  some  idea  may  be  found  from  an  account  given  by  the  artist 
himself  of  his  visit  to  Hawarden  to  paint  Mr.  Gladstone.  “  Into  the 
Gladstone,”  he  said,  “  I  put  all  I  knew  and  threw  my  whole  self,  and 
really  exhausted  my  strength.  I  became  very  excited  while  going  to 
Hawarden,  for  I  felt  like  a  man  about  to  walk  the  slack  wire  before 
the  world,  and  I  feared  a  failure.  But  nothing  could  have  given  me 
confidence  like  my  reception.  I  had  expected  to  see  nothing  at 
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Hawarden  but  collars  and  tree  stumps.  Of  stumps  there  were  hardly 
any  to  be  seen,  while  my  first  sight  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  collar  was  a 
tremendous  shock  of  disappointment.  My  subject  gave  me  the  best 
light  at  the  castle,  his  library,  and  sat  in  a  manner  that  would  set  an 
example  to  any  model.  For  five  consecutive  days  he  sat,  or  rather 
stood,  to  me,  in  the  attitude  he  accidentally  adopted  himself,  the  hours 
lasting  fiom  eleven  to  half-past  one  each  day,  with  five  minutes’  rest  in 
between.  I  had  worked  myself  up  into  a  state  of  semi-exaltation,  for  I 
had  determined  to  paint  the  picture  in  a  do-or-die  fashion,  feeling  that 
if  I  hesitated  I  was  lost.  I  doubt  if  I  slept  more  than  two  hours  a 
night  at  Hawarden.  During  even  that  time  I  dreamed  of  my  work, 
and  more  than  once  I  got  out  of  bed  and  pulled  the  picture  out  to  look 
at  it.  The  strain  involved  in  so  much  work  at  high  pressure  was  too 
severe  for  a  constitution  which  had  been  from  childhood  far  from 
robust.  I  loll  had  a  weak  heart,  and  the  hard  work  in  getting  his 
pictuie  ready  for  the  Exhibition  of  1888  brought  on  a  serious  illness, 
lie  was  at  the  time  full  of  plans  for  future  work.  He  was  hoping  to 
immortalise  some  beautiful  women  (all  his  portraits  had  been  of  men), 
and  he  had,  moreover,  made  up  his  mind  to  break  off  portrait-painting 
for  a  while  and  devote  himself  to  a  big  historical  group  of  Her 
Majesty’s  judges.  Meanwhile  he  was  advised  to  knock  off  work  and 
take  a  holiday  in  Spain.  “It  will  do  your  work  a  lot  of  good,  my 
boy,”  said  Millais  to  him,  “  but  Velazquez  won’t  knock  you  down  ” — 
as  high  a  compliment  as  one  artist  could  pay  another.  After  a 
fortnight  IIoll  returned.  He  had  a  seizure  of  the  heart,  and  Sir  William 
Jenner  forbade  him  to  undertake  more  than  one  sitter  a  day.  This 
moderate  amount  of  work  seemed  not  too  much  for  him,  but  he  had  a 
second  seizure,  and  on  31st  July  died  of  heart  disease  in  his  forty-fourth 
year  a  victim  to  success.  [Many  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken 
from  a  notice  of  Hell  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  1st  August  1888.] 


This  and  No.  1536  are  companion  pictures,  painted  in 
1 8 7  7-  A  pathetic  little  story  in  two  chapters.  In  the  first, 
the  mother  is  watching  by  the  cradle  of  the  sick  child,  and  the 
other  child  stands  quietly  beside.  In  the  second,  the  mother 
leans  over  and  looks  at  the  terrible  vacancy  in  the  cradle. 


1537.  A  HOLY  WELL. 

E.  Nicol ,  A.R.A.  (born  1825). 

Among  the  British  physiognomist -painters — that  is  to  say,  the 
painters  who  interest  themselves  mainly  in  portraying  the  varied  play 
of  the  human  countenance — M.  Chesneau  ranks  Mr.  Erskine  Nicol 
among  the  very  highest.  “He  throws  a  singular  vividness  of  fancy 
into  his  pictures,  of  which  the  scenes  are  usually  laid  in  unhappy 
Ireland.  In  spite  of  some  harshness  of  tone,  he  is  a  true  artist  and 
skilful  in  colouring.  Fie  was  born  at  Leith,  and  was  apprenticed 
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to  a  house-painter.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Trustees’  Academy  in  Edinburgh.  Subsequently  he  spent  some  years 
in  Dublin,  and  laid  up  much  material  for  future  pictures.  In  1857 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Academy.  He  moved  to  London  in  1863,  and  his  pictures  rapidly 
attracted  attention  for  their  racy  fun,  gentle  sarcasm,  and  quiet  humour. 
He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1866. 

A  picture  ol  wayside  prayer  by  an  ancient  churchyard  in 
Ireland.  Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1852  : — 

God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  hands. 


1538.  THE  EMIGRANTS. 

E.  Nicol,  A.R.A.  (born  1825).  See  1  537- 

Mr.  Nicol  has  been  called  the  “painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
Irish  peasants.”  Here  he  shows  us  one  of  the  daily  scenes  in 
their  life.  The  emigrants  are  taking  their  tickets  at  Ballinasloe 
Station,  en  route  for  Galway  and  the  West.  Notice  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  “  Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle  ”  and  “  Findlateds  ” 
food  for  men. 

1539.  WEEDING  THE  PAVEMENT. 

G.  H.  Boughton ,  R.A.  (born  1834). 

Mr.  George  H.  Boughton  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  America 
when  he  was  three,  and  his  earlier  education  was  received  in  that 
country.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  sold  a  picture  to  the  American 
Art  Union,  and  with  the  proceeds  he  visited  Europe.  He  returned  to 
America  for  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Paris  and  worked  in  a  studio 
there.  In  1861  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  has  since  resided.  From 
.1863  onwards  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  both  of  figure 
paintings  and  landscapes.  In  both  kinds  it  is  the  quality  of  quaintness 
that  seems  chiefly  to  attract  the  artist.  “He  is,”  says  a  Geiman 
critic,  “one  of  the  most  graceful  and  refined  of  Walker’s  followers. 
There  is  something  in  him  both  of  the  delicacy  of  Gainsborough  and  of 
the  poetry  of  Memlinc.  Pie  delights  in  the  murmur  of  brooks  and  the 
rustle  of  leaves,  in  fresh  children  and  pretty  young  women,  in  aesthetic¬ 
ally  fantastic  costume  ;  he  loves  everything  delicate,  quiet,  and 
fragrant.  Moreover,  a  feeling  for  the  articulation  of  lines,  for  a 
balance  of  composition,  unforced,  and  yet  giving  a  character  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  is  peculiar  to  him  in  a  high  degree”  (Muther  :  History  of  Modern 
Painting ,  iii.  156).  In  1886  Mr.  Boughton  published  a  pleasant 
volume  of  “  Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland,”  illustrated  by  himself  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1879  and  R.A.  in  1896. 
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A  characteristic  example  of  what  has  been  called  the  “  cool, 
quiet,  and  remote”  work  of  this  artist.  The  picture  is 
delightful  in  its  cool  colour,  its  quaint  costumes,  its  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  Dutch  types,  and  its  little  bit  of  background, 
with  the  quaint  gabled  houses  and  the  clustered  willows  : — 

At  the  quiet  old  town  of  Hoorn,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  the  few 
inhabitants  sometimes  turn  out  and  weed  the  pavement  to  keep  it  from 
looking  neglected,  for  there  is  not  enough  traffic  on  the  old  quay  to 
wear  away  the  grass,  all  trade  having  departed  to  the  more  favoured 
port  seen  over  the  sea.  The  silting  up  of  the  sand  in  the  harbour  has 
converted  the  once  flourishing  town  into  a  “Dead  City.”  The  old 
harbour  master  has  nothing  to  do  but  smoke  his  long  pipe  and  watch 
the  seven  young  girls  in  white  caps  weeding  the  pavement.  His  dog 
barks  at  the  unusual  sound  of  the  splash  of  oars  caused  by  two  men 
rowing  near.  (Official  Catalogue.) 

1540.  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  LLUGWY. 

B.  IV.  Leader ,  R.A.  (born  1831). 

Mr.  Benjamin  Williams  Leader — perhaps  the  most  popular  land¬ 
scape  painter  of  the  day — is  a  brother  of  Sir  E.  Leader  Williams,  the 
engineer  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  He  was  born  in  1831  at 
Worcester,  and  was  educated  at  the  School  of  Design  in  that  city.  In 
1854  he  entered  the  Academy  Schools,  and  in  the  same  year  exhibited 
his  first  picture.  In  1856  he  visited  Scotland  ;  Wales  and  Switzerland 
were  also  favourite  sketching-grounds.  But  more  recently  he  has  been 
best  known  for  his  pictures  of  flooded  country  in  late  November,  with 
the  dark  land  and  leafless  trees  defined  against  a  golden  sky.  He  was 
elected  A. R.A.  in  1883,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  He  was  elected  R.A.  in  1898. 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  painter — remarkable  for 
accuracy  in  drawing  and  precision  of  detail  everywhere,  from 
the  foreground  to  the  distance  ;  but  obtaining  this  sharpness  at 
some  expense  of  tone. 

1541.  CONSULTING  THE  ORACLE. 

J.  IV.  Waterhouse ,  R.A.  (born  1849). 

Mr.  John  William  Waterhouse,  the  son  of  a  painter,  was  born  at 
Rome,  and  it  is  recorded  of  his  childhood  that  a  fragment  of  Pompeian 
fresco  was  his  most  cherished  treasure.  Pie  was  destined  in  after  life 
to  build  up  on  canvas  many  fragments  of  antiquity.  His  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  different  from  that  of  other  “classical”  painters.  He 
stands  mid -way,  says  a  French  critic,  between  Burne-Jones  and 
Leighton  ;  he  aims  at  being  suggestive,  and  he  avoids  being  mannered. 


He  seeks  in  classical  themes  not  so  much  antiquarian  reconstruction  as 
opportunities  for  dramatic  situations.  At  the  age  of  five  he  was 
brought  to  England,  and  on  leaving  school  he  worked  in  his  father’s 
studio,  painting  in  backgrounds  to  portraits.  He  also  attended  the 
evening  classes  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  for  some  time  his  choice  of 
a  profession  was  not  definitely  made,  and  he  thought  of  becoming  an 
engineer.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  devote  himself  seriously 
to  art.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1874.  In  1877  he 
revisited  Italy.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1885  and  R.A.  in  1895. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1884,  when  the 
following  explanatory  note  was  given  in  the  catalogue  : — 

The  Oracle,  or  Teraph,  was  a  human  head,  cured  with  spices, 
which  was  fixed  against  the  wall,  and  lamps  being  lit  before  it  and 
other  rites  performed,  the  imagination  of  diviners  was  so  excited  that 
they  supposed  that  they  heard  a  low  voice  speaking  future  events. 

The  priestess,  with  all  the  wild  excitement  of  a  fanatic 
portrayed  in  her  countenance,  places  her  ear  to  the  mummified 
head.  Horror,  despair,  pity,  weariness,  fall  on  the  faces  of  the 
listeners,  as  they  variously  read  their  own  thoughts  into  the 
supposed  utterance  of  the  oracle. 

1542.  ST.  EULALIA. 

J.  W.  Waterhouse ,  R.A.  (born  1849).  See  1541. 

A  clever  study  in  foreshortening,  and  a  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  striking  scene  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1884). 
The  story  is  that  of  the  Spanish  martyr,  St.  Eulalia  (a.d.  313, 
December  10),  as  related  in  one  of  the  hymns  of  Prudentius  : — 

Eulalia  was  a  native  of  Merida,  in  Estremadura,  where  she  was 
born  twelve  years  before  the  issue  of  that  edict  of  Diocletian,  by  which 
it  was  ordered  that  all  Roman  subjects,  no  matter  what  their  age,  sex, 
or  profession,  should  sacrifice  to  the  Imperial  gods.  Eulalia,  young 
as  she  was,  took  the  publication  of  this  order  for  the  signal  of  battle, 
but  her  mother,  observing  her  impatient  of  martyrdom,  carried  her 
into  the  country.  She  escaped  from  her  mother’s  house,  and  con¬ 
fronted  the  Prefect,  who  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  Christians,  and 
reproached  him  with  his  cruelty  and  impiety.  The  governor,  astonished 
at  her  audacity,  commanded  her  to  be  seized,  and  placed  on  one  side 
of  her  the  instruments  of  torture  prepared  for  the  disobedient,  and  on 
the  other  the  salt  and  frankincense  which  they  were  about  to  offer  to 
their  idol.  Eulalia  immediately  flung  down  the  idol,  and  trampled 
the  offering  under  her  feet,  and  spat  in  the  face  of  the  judge, — an 
action,  says  Butler,  “which  could  only  be  excused  by  her  extreme 
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youth.”  She  was  immediately  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  tortures. 
Prudentius  tells  us  that  at  the  moment  the  holy  martyr  expired,  a  white 
dove  issued  from  her  mouth  (the  usual  allegory  of  the  soul  or  spirit), 
and  winged  its  way  upward  to  heaven — at  which  prodigy  the  execu¬ 
tioners  were  so  terrified  that  they  fled  and  left  the  body.  A  great 
snow  that  fell,  covered  it  and  the  whole  forum  where  it  lay. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  body  of  Eulalia  is  extended 
in  the  snow,  which  clings  about  her  like  pure  robes  of  her  new 
earned  saintship.  Two  Roman  soldiers  guard  the  spot,  and 
restrain  the  few  mourners,  women  and  children,  who  are 
attracted  to  the  place.  Beyond  them  the  buildings  of  the 
Forum  loom  in  the  gray,  snowy  air,  while  a  number  of  pigeons 
flutter  about.  The  whole  force  of  the  conception  is  centred  in 
the  realistic  dignity  of  the  outstretched  figure,  beautiful  in  its 
helplessness  and  serenity. 

1543.  THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

J.  W.  Waterhouse ,  R.A.  (born  1849).  See  1541. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1888;  an  illustration  of 
Tennyson’s  poem,  showing  the  “glassy  countenance”  of  the 
lady  as  she  drifted  down  to  Camelot : — 

Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat, 

Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 

And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  down  the  river’s  dim  expanse, 

Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 

Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 

With  a  glassy  countenance, 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 

1544.  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  BRIDE. 

Stanhope  A.  Forbes ,  A. R.A.  (born  1857). 

Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  is  one  of  the  members  of  what  is  known  as 
the  “  Newlyn  School” — the  colony  of  artists  who  have  established 
themselves  at  the  little  Cornish  fishing  village  near  Penzance.  The 
members  of  this  “school”  are  for  the  most  part  realists  in  spirit,  and 
students  of  French  methods  in  technique.  Other  members  of  the 
colony,  represented  in  this  collection,  are  Messrs.  Bramley,  Gotch, 
Stokes  and  Tuke.  The  Newlyn  painters  believe  in  “open  air” 
methods  of  \york,  and  it  is  the  possibility  of  painting  out  of  doors  all 
the  year  round  that  has  brought  Cornwall  into  favour  with  so  many  of 
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the  younger  painters.  The  equable  gray  climate,  which  allows  the 
study  of  the  model  in  diffused  daylight,  is  another  thing  which  has 
recommended  it  to  them.  When  the  Newlyners  paint  an  interior, 
their  object  is  to  render  it  lighted  as  its  own  window  lights  it.  Mr. 
Forbes  comes  of  a  railway  family.  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  his  father 
being  then  manager  of  the  Great  Western  of  Ireland  Railway.  His 
mother  is  French.  His  uncle  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  well-known  both 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  and  as  a 
collector  of  pictures.  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  was  educated  at  Dulwich 
and  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art.  In  1874,  he  entered  the  Academy 
Schools,  and  after  a  few  years  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  in 
the  studio  of  M.  Bonnat.  He  went  for  sketching  tours  in  France, 
some  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the  Academy  Exhibitions  1882-84. 
In  the  spring  of  1884,  Mr.  Forbes  went  to  Newlyn,  where  several 
painters  were  already  established,  and  his  talent  helped  to  make  the 
colony  talked  about  in  London.  The  present  picture,  which  brought 
him  prominently  into  public  favour,  was  exhibited  in  1889.  He  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1892.  His  wife  (nee  Elizabeth  Armstrong)  is  her¬ 
self  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Newlyn  group. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  works  of  the  Newlyn 
school,  remarkable  alike  for  its  effective  story-telling  and 
for  its  technical  merits.  It  shows  us  the  wedding  feast 
of  a  young  sailor  and  his  bride  as  it  might  happen  in  a 
Cornish  fishing-town.  “  The  room  and  its  modest  furniture, 
the  people  bidden  to  the  feast,  with  their  characteristic 
gradations  in  humble  comfort,  the  solemn  awkwardness  of 
the  young  couple  themselves,  the  knowledgeable  indifference 
of  the  old,  and  the  innocent  unconcern  of  the  very  young — 
all  these  are  managed  with  frankness  and  skill.  Many  little 
touches  help  the  fable,  and  remind  us  of  Zola’s  picture  of 
a  similar  function,  such  as  the  woman  in  the  background 
pouring  drink  from  one  vessel  into  another,  the  young  man 
with  his  hot  hand  on  his  own  particular  and  most  un¬ 
attractive  bridesmaid,  and  the  absorbed  look  of  the  adolescent 
boy  who  faces  the  married  couple  and  prepares  to  drink  to  their 
health.”  No  less  conspicuous  are  the  technical  merits  of  the 
picture.  Mr.  Forbes  gets  unity  by  focussing  the  attention  of 
all  his  characters  on  the  married  couple.  Even  those  who  are 
not  looking  their  way  are  so  employed  that  they  are  brought 
within  the  universal  preoccupation.  “  I  don’t  know  any 
modern  picture  in  which  conflicting  lights  are  managed  with 
greater  success  than  here.  The  room  in  which  the  feast  goes 
on  has  two  windows,  one  opposite,  the  other  out  of  the  picture 
on  our  right.  By  this  contrivance,  inconvenient  shadows  and 
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a  disturbing  abruptness  in  the  chiaroscuro  are  avoided,  while, 
by  a  stroke  almost  of  genius,  all  conflict  between  two  sources 
of  illumination  is  evaded.  The  second  window,  which,  being 
the  nearer  to  us,  would  have  to  be  the  strongest  in  value,  is 
kept  out  of  sight ;  while  to  satisfy  the  eye,  which  demands 
some  kind  of  explanation  for  the  strong  lights  on  the  figures  to 
our  right,  the  lowered  reflection  of  the  first  window  is  allowed  to 
show  in  the  glass  doors  of  the  bookcase.  By  such  means  the 
whole  scene  is  at  once  concentrated  and  distributed  with  the 
best  effect  on  its  vivacity  and  solidity  as  a  whole  ”  (W.  Arm¬ 
strong  in  the  Art  Journal  for  1893). 

1545.  ALUM  BAY. 

J.  B.  Pyne  (1800-1870). 

James  Barker  Pyne,  a  native  of  Bristol,  was  educated  for  the  law, 
but  from  early  years  he  had  a  strong  bent  towards  art.  In  this  he  was 
self-taught,  but  he  quickly  attained  a  considerable  local  reputation. 
In  1835  he  moved  to  London,  and  exhibited  at  the  Academy  from  that 
year  until  1839.  Afterwards  he  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  Vice-President.  Muller  of 
Bristol  (see  379)  was  his  pupil. 

1546.  NOONDAY  REST. 

John  Linnell  (1792-1882).  See  438. 

A  cornfield  under  bright  sunlight ;  in  the  foreground  three 
men  are  lying  asleep  in  the  shade  of  some  sheaves  of  corn  ;  a 
dog  stands  on  the  left ;  other  figures  beyond  are  harvesting ; 
over  some  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  field  a  wide  expanse  of  level 
country  is  seen  ;  low  hills  on  the  horizon.  The  idea  of  shim¬ 
mering  sunlight  and  heat  is  well  conveyed.  This  subject, 
originally  painted  in  1862,  belongs  to  a  period  in  the  artist’s 
work  considerably  later  than  the  “Woodcutters”  (No.  438) 
and  the  “Windmill”  (No.  439).  During  the  period  in 
question  Linnell  resided  in  a  house  he  had  built  for  himself 
near  Redhill.  “  Situated  as  his  house  was,”  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  “on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  he  had  on  the  one  hand  a 
charming  bit  of  woodland ;  on  the  other,  a  wide-stretching 
vale,  with  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance.  Upon  these  and  the 
sunset  he  looked  from  his  library  window ;  and  it  was  his 
delight,  when  the  weather  permitted  it,  to  sit  in  the  open, 
facing  the  west,  and  watch  the  magnificent  panorama  that 
gradually  unfolded  itself  to  his  eye,  as  the  sun,  coming  down 
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from  his  noontide  elevation,  sloped  through  the  lingering 
afternoon,  shedding  gold  upon  the  fields  and  woods,  and  finally 
disappearing  with  deepening  and  ever-varied  splendour.” 

1547.  CONTEMPLATION. 

John  Linnell  (1792-1882).  See  438. 

Painted  in  1872.  A  shepherd  reading.  (See  under  last 
picture.)  Called  also  “The  Edge  of  the  Wood.” 

1548.  PANGBOURNE. 

Keeley  Halswelle  (1832-1891). 

Keeley  Halswelle  shared  with  Vicat  Cole  (see  1599)  the  honour  of 
being  the  most  popular  painter  of  the  Thames.  He  was  born  at 
Richmond,  and  when  a  boy  stole  all  the  time  he  could  from  lessons 
for  sketching  rambles  by  the  banks  of  the  river.  Forty  years  later  he 
built  himself  a  house-boat,  the  Kelpie. ,  familiar  to  most  boating  men  in 
those  days,  and  used  to  spend  many  months  in  each  year  afloat  on  his 
favourite  stream.  In  1884  he  held  a  “one-man  show ”  :  “  Six  Years  in 
a  House-boat.”  But  his  river  pictures  were  in  his  second  manner. 
He  was  placed,  when  a  lad,  in  an  architect’s  office,  and  afterwards 
studied  the  antique  at  the  British  Museum,  supporting  himself  the 
while  by  black  and  white  work  for  The  Illustrated  London  News  and 
other  periodicals.  In  1854  he  migrated  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years.  Chambers  and  Nelson,  the  publishers,  gave 
him  illustrating  work,  and  he  studied  at  the  Scottish  Academy.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  A.R.S.A.  In  1868  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his 
“Roba  di  Roma”  at  the  Academy  in  the  following  year  attracted 
attention.  He  continued  to  paint  figure  subjects,  mostly  with  Italian 
setting,  until  about  1879  when  he  took  to  the  life  on  the  Thames  above 
mentioned,  and  from  that  time  forward  his  pictures  were  mostly  of  the 
quiet  beauties  of  clouds,  woods,  and  streams,  on  the  river  which  he 
knew  so  well.  Fie  died  suddenly  at  Paris. 

A  picture  of  the  Thames  below  Pangbourne  :  painted  in 
1882. 

1549.  BLOSSOMS. 

Albert  Moore  (1841-1893). 

Albert  Moore  occupies  a  distinctive  and  a  distinguished  place  among 
modern  British  painters.  He  combines  in  a  capricious  union  of  his  own 
the  influences  of  Greece  and  of  Japan.  From  the  Greeks  he  learnt  the 
combination  of  noble  lines,  the  charm  of  dignity  and  quietude,  while 
the  Japanese  gave  him  the  feeling  for  harmonies  of  colour,  for  soft, 
delicate,  blended  tones.  The  world  which  he  called  into  being  has 
affinities  with  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but  it  was  full  also  of 
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white  birds,  soft  colours,  and  rosy  blossoms  from  Kioto.  Moore  was 
one  of  those  painters,  comparatively  rare  in  the  British  school,  who 
make  formal  beauty  the  sole  aim  of  their  art.  His  work  was  essentially 
decorative.  “  He  never  swerved,”  says  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  “from  his 
habit  of  making  the  decorative  aspect  of  his  canvas,  regarded  as  an 
arrangement  of  beautiful  lines  and  refreshing  colours,  the  one  im¬ 
portant  matter  in  his  work.  The  subject  is  merely  a  mechanism  for 
getting  beautiful  people  into  beautiful  situations.”  His  biographer 
points  out  that  originally  he  painted  biblical  and  other  pictures  with 
some  kind  of  subject,  and  that  again  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  in¬ 
troduced  some  kind  of  incident,  but  that  in  the  middle  and  culminating 
period  of  his  art  he  abandoned  subject  altogether  and  preferred  reposeful 
attitudes.  Subject  he  considered  was  dangerous  to  technical  excellence, 
as  serving  to  cover  a  multitude  of  technical  sins.  Decoration — unadul¬ 
terated  and  undramatic — was  his  object.  A  purchaser,  after  admiring 
a  picture,  once  asked,  “And  what  do  you  call  it  ?  ”  “  You  can  call  it,” 
replied  Moore,  “  what  you  like.”  “  Mr.  Albert  Moore’s  painting  is  to 
artists,”  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  “  what  the  verse  of  Theophile  Gautier  is 
to  poets  ;  the  faultless  and  secure  expression  of  an  exclusive  worship  of 
things  formally  beautiful.  That  contents  them  ;  they  leave  to  others 
the  labours  and  the  joys  of  thought  or  passion.  .  .  .  The  melody  of 
colour,  the  symphony  of  form,  is  complete  ;  one  more  beautiful  thing  is 
achieved,  one  more  delight  is  born  into  the  world  ;  and  its  meaning  is 
beauty  ;  and  its  reason  for  being  is  to  be.”  The  beauty  which  Moore 
sought  is  of  a  peculiarly  restful  kind.  He  was  a  painter,  it  has  been 
said,  of  beautiful  dreams,  and  the  land  of  dreams  to  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  us  is  “a  land  of  languorous  delights  and  soft  airs,  where  no 
jarring  note  is  ever  struck  and  the  shadow  of  death  is  quite  unknown.” 
The  women  with  whom  he  peopled  it  are,  however,  of  a  noble  type,  and 
show  careful  study  of  Greek  art.  Moore  made  use  of  selected  models, 
but  “  the  faces  are  those  of  women  he  never  saw — low-browed,  broad- 
templed,  sweetly  gentle,  and  tenderly  grave  faces  that  the  nameless 
sculptor  knew  and  loved  and  handed  down  to  us  through  the  Aphrodite 
of  Milo.”  In  his  scheme  of  colour  the  painter  avoided  what  is  ex- 
aggerated  or  gorgeous,  and,  like  the  Japanese,  aimed  rather  at  thin  and 
delicate  harmonies.  “His  work,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  is  consummately 
artistic  and  scientific,  and  both  for  composition  and  colour  deserves  close 
and  patient  examination.”  The  mastery  thus  obtained  by  the  artist  was 
the  result  of  strenuous  devotion  to  his  art  and  of  minute  study  of  nature. 
The  strangely  beautiful  drapery  in  which  he  perpetuated  the  flowing 
lines  of  the  Greek  model,  he  obtained  from  robes  of  Chinese  silk, 
never  touching  a  fold  with  his  hands  but  making  his  model  move 
again  and  again  till  he  caught  the  desired  effects,  tie  made  elaborate 
studies  both  for  the  figure  and  for  the  drapery.  For  his  well-known 
pictures  of  “  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  ”  he  set  his  models  to  play 
for  some  hours,  watching  them  and  sketching  each  attitude  that  struck 
him  as  presenting  pictorial  possibilities.  A  whole  series  of  these 
drawings  exists.  For  “Seagulls”  and  “Shells”  he  used  a  special 
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machine,  a  revolving  fan,  which,  working  at  high  velocity,  produced  a 
very  strong  air  current,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  to  draperies  the 
effect  of  being  blown  about  by  a  brisk  breeze.  Founding  all  his  work 
on  nature,  he  always  kept  about  him  objects  naturally  beautiful.  Bowls 
for  brightly  coloured  flowers  were  constantly  in  his  studio.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  one  morning  he  happened  to  find  these  unfilled.  He 
made  an  effort  to  work,  but  the  inspiration  failed  until  he  threw  down 
his  brushes,  went  out  of  doors,  and  returned  from  the  florist  with  his 
arms  full  of  flowers. 

The  artistic  feeling  and  talent  which  Moore  cultivated  so  carefully 
came  to  him  as  his  birthright.  His  father  was  a  painter,  and  four  of 
his  brothers  followed  the  same  profession  (see  under  Henry  Moore, 
No.  1604).  Albert  Joseph  Moore  was  the  fourteenth  child  and 
thirteenth  son  of  William  Moore.  He  could  draw  before  he  could 
read  or  write,  and  friends  still  living  remember  him  at  three  years  of 
age  drawing  from  recollection  flowers  that  had  caught  his  baby  fancy. 
A  lady  visitor  once  admired  a  drawing  by  him  of  a  Christmas  rose. 
“  I  will  do  a  better  next  time,”  said  the  boy.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Peter’s  College,  York,  and  afterwards  at  the  Kensington  Grammar 
School.  He  entered  the  Academy  Schools  in  1858,  but  did  not 
remain  there  long.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  exhibiton 
when  he  was  sixteen.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
W.  Eden  Nesfield,  the  architect,  and  by  him  was  largely  employed  for 
several  years  in  designing  ceilings  and  wall-paintings.  Among  his 
work  of  this  class,  the  east  end  of  St.  Alban’s  Church,  Rochdale,  and 
the  proscenium  for  the  defunct  Queen’s  Theatre  in  Long  Acre 
may  be  mentioned.  In  1862  he  visited  Rome,  and  there  he  painted 
his  “Elijah’s  Sacrifice.”  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
the  series  of  decorative  pictures  by  which  he  is  best  known.  In  1883 
he  had  a  serious  illness,  from  which  he  never  altogether  recovered. 
In  1890  he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  malady,  and  the  cool  courage 
with  which  he  met  the  disease  shows  the  strength  of  his  character. 
The  doctors  gave  him  a  respite  of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  these  he 
occupied  by  working  at  his  art  with  renewed  energy.  At  Christmas 
1890,  he  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  saying 
that  he  was  going  for  a  holiday.  In  fact  he  went  into  a  private 
hospital  to  be  operated  upon.  The  operation  was  successful,  but  the 
malady  recurred  and  he  died  three  years  later.  lie  went  on  painting 
till  a  week  before  his  death.  In  1884  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  From  the  Academy 
he  never  received  any  recognition,  and  he  always  refused  to  apply  for 
it,  but  his  pictures  were  well  hung  at  the  exhibitions.  “  He  lived 
his  own  life,”  says  a  friend,  “but  to  those  with  whom  he  chose  to  be 
intimate,  he  was  a  most  delightful  and  social  companion,  looking  at 
the  world  and  its  ways  with  his  own  eyes,  forming  his  own  judgments, 
and  expressing  them  in  a  very  happy  and  original  manner.”  He  also 
occasionally  wrote  verses.  [The  principal  work  on  Albert  Moore  is 
Mr.  A.  L.  Baldly ’s  sumptuous  monograph.  See  also  Mr.  Harold 
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Frederic’s  “A  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams”  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
for  1891,  p.  712;  Swinburne’s  “Notes  on  the  Academy,”  1868; 
and  “Mr.  Connal’s  collection  of  works  by  Albert  Moore,”  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  1894.] 

This  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1881,  is 
described  by  the  artist’s  biographer  as  “  one  of  the  most  serenely 
beautiful  of  all  the  paintings  of  his  middle  period,  a  study 
of  scrupulous  refinement,  an  expression  of  almost  classical 
simplicity.  The  long  large  folds  of  the  girl’s  rose-coloured 
robe  fall  in  simple  lines  from  her  neck  to  her  feet.  Her  head 
is  thrown  back,  so  that  the  face  is  a  good  deal  foreshortened,  and 
she  wears  a  black  head-dress.  Behind  her  is  a  dark  ashy-gray 
wall,  half  hidden  by  a  lace-like  network  of  white  cherry 
blossom,  which  makes,  as  it  were,  a  screen  of  flowers  ;  and  a 
low  seat  covered  with  white  drapery  stands  on  the  black  and 
gray  floor.  At  her  feet  is  a  red  rug,  and  above  her  head  are  two 
small  crimson  curtains  which  fill  the  upper  corners  of  the  panel. 
The  masterly  painting  of  the  delicate  rose-pink  drapery,  with 
its  warm  shadows  and  glowing  reflections ;  the  admirable 
composition  of  the  long  gentle  curves ;  the  happy  suggestion 
and  dainty  handling  of  the  diapering  of  flowers  across  the 
background — all  combine  to  make  this  production  one  of  the 
conspicuous  successes  of  Albert  Moore’s  life.  With  it  he 
attained  almost  his  highest  technical  level,  and  displayed  his 
appreciation  of  colour,  and  of  the  finest  qualities  of  line 
decoration,  in  a  manner  which  in  after  years  he  only  oc¬ 
casionally  surpassed.  Among  his  pictures  of  single  figures 
it  may  almost  be  pronounced  the  masterpiece,  and  a  work 
which  will  in  years  to  come  be  reckoned  among  the  art  classics 
of  this  century”  (Baldry’s  Albert  Moore,  pp.  51,  52). 

1550.  SHIPWRECK:  SINBAD  THE  SAILOR 
STORING  HIS  RAFT. 

Albert  Goodwin  (exhibited  since  i860). 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  best  known  as  an  accomplished  and  imaginative 
water-colour  painter.  “  For  pure  artistic  delight,”  said  Mr.  Ruskin, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  “  one-man  show  ”  of  the  artist’s  drawings  in  1886, 
“an  untouched  sketch  of  Albert  Goodwin’s  on  the  spot  is  better  than 
any  finished  drawing.”  Mr.  Goodwin  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Water-Colour  Society  in  1871,  and  a  member  in  1881,  This 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1887. 
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One  of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  story  of  Sinbad 
painted  by  this  artist — the  elements  of  reality  and  unreality 
mixed  as  in  a  dream  : — 

I  was  of  the  number  of  those  who  landed  upon  that  mountain,  and, 
lo  !  within  it  was  a  large  island,  and  upon  it  were  numerous  goods,  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  of  the  things  thrown  up  by  the  sea  from  the  ships 
that  had  been  wrecked,  and  the  passengers  of  which  had  been  drowned. 
Upon  it  was  an  abundance  that  confounded  the  reason  and  mind,  of 
commodities  and  wealth  that  the  sea  cast  upon  its  shores.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Then  I  arose  and  went  and  collected  pieces  of  wood  that  were 
upon  that  island,  of  Sanfee  and  Kamaree  aloes -wood,  and  bound  them 
upon  the  shore  of  the  sea  with  some  of  the  ropes  of  the  ships  that  had 
been  wrecked  ;  and  I  brought  some  straight  planks  of  the  planks  of 
the  ships,  and  placed  them  upon  those  pieces  of  wood.  I  made  the 
raft  to  suit  the  width  of  the  river,  less  wide  than  the  latter,  and  bound 
it  well  and  firmly ;  and  having  taken  with  me  some  of  those  minerals 
and  jewels  and  goods,  and  of  the  large  pearls  that  were  like  gravel,  as 
well  as  other  things  that  were  upon  the  island,  and  some  of  the  crude, 
pure,  excellent  ambergris,  I  put  them  upon  that  raft,  with  all  that  I 
had  collected  upon  the  island,  and  took  with  me  what  remained  of  the 
provisions.  I  then  launched  the  raft  upon  the  river,  made  for  it  two 
pieces  of  wood  like  oars,  and  acted  in  accordance  with  the  following 
saying  of  one  of  the  poets  : — 

Depart  from  a  place  wherein  is  oppression. 

(Sixth  Voyage  of  Sinbad,  Lane’s  Arabian  Nights.) 


1551.  SUCCESS. 

S.  E.  Waller  (born  1850). 

Samuel  Edmund  Waller,  a  popular  painter  of  genre  pictures,  in 
which  animals,  and  especially  horses,  are  introduced,  is  the  son  of  an 
architect  and  was  born  at  Gloucester.  He  was  first  educated  for  the 
army  at  Cheltenham  College,  but  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  an 
artistic  career  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  Gloucester  School  of  Art. 
As  a  youth  he  entered  his  father’s  office  and  went  through  a  course  of 
architectural  studies.  This  was  afterwards  of  good  service  to  him,  for 
many  of  his  pictures  have  important  architectural  backgrounds.  His 
father  also  had  a  farm,  and  here  the  lad  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  animals.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Academy 
Schools,  and  two  years  later  (1870)  he  exhibited  his  first  animal  pictures. 
In  1872  he  went  to  Ireland  and  published  with  Messrs.  Macmillan  an 
illustrated  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  Six  Weeks  in  the  Saddle. 
He  subsequently  did  much  other  black-and-white  work  for  the  same 
publishers,  and  he  also  joined  the  staff  of  the  Graphic.  In  1877  the 
Council  of  the  Academy  desired  to  purchase  a  picture  called  “Home  ” 
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for  the  Chantrey  Collection,  but  it  was  already  sold.  The  picture 
before  us  was  exhibited  in  1881,  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Waller  has 
been  a  regular  exhibitor.  His  pictures  tell  their  story  effectively  and 
dramatically,  and  his  horses  are  always  excellent.  The  artist  has 
recounted  many  interesting  experiences  in  the  course  of  his  travels  for 
appropriate  backgrounds,  and  in  his  dealings  with  jockeys  and  others 
for  the  best  equine  models.  He  has  often  followed  the  deer,  he  says, 
for  miles  and  miles,  for  days  together,  in  order  to  obtain  “sittings,” 
and  many  have  been  his  adventures  with  thoroughbreds.  In  the  case 
of  the  horse,  Mr.  Waller  confesses  to  a  certain  amount  of  what  he  calls 
“artistic  fraud.”  He  draws  the  horse  at  a  distance,  as  with  so  large 
an  animal  he  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  at  a  distance  sufficient 
for  the  eye  to  grasp  the  whole  mass  at  once  ;  but  when  he  paints  it, 
he  comes  nearer,  in  order  the  better  to  copy  the  veins,  muscles  and 
glossy  texture  of  the  coat.  Mr.  Waller’s  experience  is  that  of  so  many 
other  artists  :  he  always  strives  to  take  the  same  pains,  but  he  does 
not  always  command  the  same  success.  “Whenever  things  look  black 
with  a  picture,”  he  says,  “  I  think  of  what  Fred  Archer  said  to  me  one 
morning  after  riding  Lonely  in  her  trial.  ‘  I  think  I  have  ridden  the 
winner  of  the  Oaks  this  morning,  Mr.  Waller.  Can’t  be  certain,  but 
I  shall  be  there  or  thereabouts.’”  (See  articles  contributed  by  Mr. 
Waller  to  the  Art  Journal  for  1893  and  1896.) 

A  duelling  scene,  showing  the  moment  of  peril  after 
“success.”  The  victim  lies  on  the  grass,  attended  by  his 
supporters.  The  victor— stripped  to  his  shirt  and  breeches, 
smiling  in  the  first  flush  of  conquest  and  yet  anxious — is  urged 
by  his  second  to  make  his  escape  in  the  travelling  chariot 
which  is  waiting  at  the  gateway  of  the  park.  The  young  man 
has  thrown  away  his  sword,  and  a  servant  is  putting  a  cloak 
over  his  shoulders. 


1552.  SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES. 

S’.  E.  Waller  (born  1850).  See  1551. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1882,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanatory  note  was  published  in  the  catalogue  : — 

On  the  first  rumour  of  impending  difficulties  between  th<e  Scotch 
and  English,  the  Moss-troopers  would  sweep  swiftly  over  the  country 
taking  every  head  of  cattle  within  reach— frequently  plundering  both 
sides  with  equal  impartiality,  and  returning  to  the  security  of  their 
castles  to  be  welcomed  home  by  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  who  were 
nearly  as  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  as  themselves  (Border  Histtory). 
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1553.  THE  REMNANTS  OF  AN  ARMY. 

Lady  Butler  (born  about  1850). 

Elizabeth  Sontherden  Thompson  (Lady  Butler)  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  “  the  first  fine  Pre-Raphaelite  painter  of  battle-scenes  ”  we  have 
had — Pre-Raphaelite  because  “the  entire  power  of  her  mind  depends  on 
her  resolution  to  paint  things  as  they  really  are,  or  were  ;  and  not  as 
they  might  be  poetically  fancied  to  be.”  Her  work,  he  adds,  shows  “  all 
manner  of  illustrative  and  realistic  faculty  ”  and  is  remarkable  also  for 
its  refinement  and  delicate  gradations  of  colour  and  shade.  ( Academy 
Notes,  1875).  Lady  Butler  was  bora  at  Lausanne.  Her  mother  was 
fond  of  landscape-painting,  and  her  own  taste  for  art  was  exhibited  at 
an  early  age.  Pier  education  was  conducted  by  her  father,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  man  of  independent  means.  They  lived  partly  in  England  and 
partly  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  where  Mr.  Thompson  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Charles  Dickens.  That  they  should  be  good  swimmers, 
good  billiard-players,  and  good  marksmen  with  a  pistol,  entered,  we 
are  told,  into  the  scheme  of  accomplishments  which  Mr.  Thompson 
devised  for  his  two  daughters.  It  was  no  doubt  Lady  Butler’s  famili¬ 
arity  with  outdoor  and  animal  life,  at  her  country  house  in  Kent,  that 
gave  the  direction  to  her  artistic  bent.  Steeple-chases,  battles,  and 
stampedes  of  wild  horses  were,  it  seems,  constant  subjects  of  her  earliest 
drawings.  She  began  the  regular  study  of  art  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
studying  first  at  South  Kensington,  next  under  private  masters,  and 
then  again  at  South  Kensington.  She  exhibited  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  and  other  minor  exhibitions,  and  her  work  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Tom  Taylor,  then  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  critics. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Lady  Butler  went  to  Florence  and  entered 
the  studio  of  Signor  Bellucci,  spending  some  time  also  in  copying  from 
the  old  masters.  The  first  pictures  which  she  sent  to  the  Academy 
were  rejected,  but  in  1874  her  “  Roll  Call  ”  was  hung  on  the  line  and 
caused  a  great  sensation.  “When  the  picture  came  before  us,”  wrote 
J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  “  I  was  so  struck  by  the  excellent  work  in  it, 
that  I  proposed  that  we  should  lift  our  hats,  and  give  it  and  you, 
though  as  I  thought  unknown  to  me,  a  round  of  huzzas,  which  was 
accordingly  done.”  The  public  excitement  over  the  picture  was  very 
great.  Thousands  of  the  artist’s  photographs  were  sold  within  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  the  picture  was,  by  Royal  command,  removed,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  exhibition,  for  inspection  at  Windsor.  The  Queen 
desired  to  buy  it,  and  Mr.  Galloway,  who  had  commissioned  the  picture 
for  £126,  sold  it  to  Her  Majesty  for  that  sum.  Mr.  Galloway  pre¬ 
sented  the  artist  with  the  copyright,  which  she  sold  for  ^jiooo.  The 
reputation  thus  suddenly  made  was  sustained  by  pictures  in  subsequent 
years — “  Quatre  Bras  ”  in  the  following  year  eliciting  from  Mr.  Ruskin 
the  high  praise  already  cited.  The  picture  now  before  us  was  exhibited 
in  1879,  when  the  fighting  in  Afghanistan  gave  it  peculiar  interest,  and 
it  attracted  much  attention.  In  addition  to  her  pictures,  Lady  Butler 
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has  illustrated  a  volume  of  her  younger  sister’s  poems,  “Preludes,” 
and  several  of  Thackeray’s  ballads,  etc.  In  1877  she  married  the  well- 
known  soldier,  traveller,  and  author,  Sir  William  Butler. 

A  scene  from  the  first  Afghan  War,  Jellalabad,  January  13, 
1842.  The  English  army  at  Cabul  had  surrendered,  and  in 
return  for  ignominious  conditions  was  promised  a  safe  con¬ 
duct.  The  army  set  out  from  Cabul,  many  thousands  strong, 
but  was  murdered  or  made  captive  by  the  way : — 

One  man  alone  reached  Jellalabad.  Literally  one  man  —  Dr. 
Brydon — came  to  Jellalabad  out  of  a  moving  host  which  had  numbered 
in  all  some  sixteen  thousand  when  it  set  out  on  its  march.  The  curi¬ 
ous  eye  will  search  through  history  or  fiction  in  vain  for  any  picture 
more  thrilling  with  the  suggestion  of  an  awful  catastrophe  than  that  of 
this  solitary  survivor,  faint  and  reeling  on  his  jaded  horse,  as  he 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Jellalabad  to  bear  the  tidings  of  our 
Thermopylae  of  pain  and  shame.  (Justin  M'Carthy’s  History  of  oiir 
own  Times ,  i.  256.) 

This  was  the  extract  given  in  the  catalogue  when  the 
picture  was  exhibited.  The  theme  suggested  by  the  historian 
is  treated  by  the  artist  very  effectively.  The  suggestion  of 
defeat,  weariness,  and  failure  is  admirably  given  in  the  heart¬ 
broken  man  and  body-broken  beast.  Dr.  Brydon,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  add,  was  covered  with  cuts  and  contusions,  and 
was  utterly  exhausted.  His  first  few  hasty  sentences  extin¬ 
guished  all  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  regarding  their 
Cabul  comrades  and  friends.  Once  within  the  gate,  Brydon 
was  lifted  off  the  pony  which  had  carried  him  so  well.  He 
fainted,  and  the  first  words  he  spoke  after  coming  to  himself 
were  a  request  to  give  the  poor  beast  some  water.  But  the 
pony  had  dropped  in  its  tracks  and  died  as  soon  as  its  task 
was  finished. 

1554.  “ARS  LONGA,  VITA  BREVIS.” 

J.  Haynes  Williams  (born  1836). 

Mr.  J.  Haynes  Williams,  who  has  been  called  a  novelist  on  canvas, 
was  born  at  Worcester.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  earn  his 
own  living  as  an  usher  at  a  school  in  Birmingham.  He  executed  some 
lithographs  for  a  Birmingham  publisher,  and  gradually  accumulated 
enough  money  to  provide  himself  with  an  education  in  art.  He 
attended  local  schools  of  art,  and  in  1862  went  for  two  years  to  Spain 
— storing  up  material  for  pictures  with  Spanish  subjects,  which  he 
began  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy  in  1870.  In  1887-88,  Mr.  Haynes 
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Williams  was  at  Fontainebleau.  The  pictures  which  he  painted  of  the 
palace  there — with  its  interiors  charged  with  romance  and  history — 
are  notable  examples  of  what  Mr.  Wedmore  calls  his  “luxurious  and 
sympathetic  art.” 

An  illustration  on  canvas  of  the  Latin  motto,  which  our  own 
Chaucer  has  also  expressed  : — 

The  lyfe  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne, 

Th’  assay  so  hard,  so  sharpe  the  conquering. 

The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1877,  when  the 
following  lines  were  printed  in  the  catalogue  : — 

Short  life  ebbs  fast ; 

But  still  the  pathos  of  the  saddened  eye 
Strains  at  the  art,  that  shall  outlive  the  life  ; 

And,  painter  more  than  lover,  he  that  soon 
Shall  pass  away,  and  leave  the  loved,  long  art, 

Gazes,  with  dreamy  soul,  upon  his  work. 

Old  Play. 


1555.  THURSDAY. 

W.  Dendy  Sadler  (born  1854). 

Mr.  Walter  Dendy  Sadler  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  humorous 
and  satirical  painters  of  the  present  day.  Plis  humour  is  of  a  quiet 
kind,  and  his  satire  does  not  greatly  sting.  “  When  we  are  not  on  the 
river  in  an  old  garden,  in  the  purlieus  of  the  monastery,  or  of  some 
somnolent  old  mill,  we  have  generally  a  peaceful  domestic  interior  ; 
and  this  effect  of  reposefulness  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  human 
figures  are  all  garbed  to  indicate  distance  of  time,  whether  it  be  only 
the  Regency  or  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  monastic 
life  of  the  middle  ages.  And  although  every  figure  and  face  is  instinct 
with  life,  and  with  its  own  pathetic  or  humorous  appreciation  of  the 
fact  which  serves  as  a  pivot  to  the  idea  of  the  picture,  there  is  no  forced 
note,  nothing  to  jar  on  the  general  air  of  placidity  and  decorous  self- 
restraint.”  Monastic  life  and  angling  are  two  of  Mr.  Sadler’s  favourite 
subjects.  lie  has  travelled  abroad,  and  studied  carefully  the  monks 
and  priests  he  has  met.  “When  I  visited  the  Capuchin  Monastery  at 
Crawley  in  Sussex,”  he  says,  “  the  Sub-Prior,  who  very  kindly  took 
me  round,  said  he  knew  my  pictures  well,  and  whilst  showing  up  the 
amusing  side  of  the  monk’s  life,  I  never  held  them  up  to  ridicule.” 
Mr.  Sadler’s  love  of  angling  was  precocious.  “When  we  were  at 
school,”  he  says,  “  a  chum  of  mine  and  I  used  to  get  up  at  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  sneak  downstairs  and  out  at  the  back  way,  and 
go  fishing  in  Mr.  Hurst’s  pond  in  Horsham  Park.  Getting  back 
before  six  o’clock,  we  crept  up  to  bed  ;  and  used  to  say  that  the  day 
boys  had  bought  the  fish,  which  were  used  for  breakfast  and  dinner.” 
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Mr.  Sadler  now  lives  at  Hemingford  Guy,  on  the  Great  Ouse — the 
very  river  on  which  you  might  place  any  of  his  fishermen.  He  was 
born  at  Dorking  in  1854,  the  son  of  a  solicitor.  He  first  studied  art 
at  Heatherley’s  School,  and  in  1871  at  Dusseldorf,  under  Simmler. 
He  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  in  1872,  and  at  the 
Academy  in  1873*  (See  Cassell's  Magazine ,  November  1897.) 

The  monks  are  spending  Thursday  in  catching  fish  for 
Friday’s  fast.  The  good  brothers  of  the  angle  will  not  suffer 
this  week,  for  a  fat  pike  has  already  responded  to  their  call. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  figures  of  the 
monks.  Their  profession  requires  them  to  be  indifferent  to 
earthly  pleasures,  but  a  man  is  a  man  for  all  that,  and  the 
instincts  of  the  sportsman  are  not  absent  even  in  the  serious 
and  gentle  trio  on  the  right.  This  picture,  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1880,  was  one  of  three  that  commenced  Sir  Henry 
Tate’s  collection.  It  was  also  Mr.  Sadler’s  “first  monk  picture, 
painted  in  England.  The  background  (he  says)  was  made  up 
from  studies  I  had  painted  in  Germany,  with  the  help  of  some 
foreground  studies  made  in  the  previous  summer  at  Hurley 
on  the  Thames.  This  was  my  first  success,  and  I  painted 
nothing  but  monks  for  some  years  afterwards.” 

1556.  A  GOOD  STORY. 

W.  Dendy  Sadler  (born  1854).  See  1555. 

A  tale  has  as  many  meanings  as  hearers.  The  monk  who 
loves  his  ease  finds  something  to  make  him  laugh  in  the  good 
story  ;  the  other,  something  to  make  him  sad. 

1557.  A  COUNTY  CRICKET  MATCH. 

J.  R.  Reid  (born  1851). 

Mr.  John  Robertson  Reid’s  pictures,  it  has  been  said,  stand  out  on 
the  walls  of  an  exhibition  by  reason  of  their  truth  of  tone  and  charm 
of  outdoor  light.  At  the  same  time  they  are  considerably  elaborated 
in  detail.  In  choice  of  subject  and  method  of  treatment  they  show  the 
essentially  outdoor  spirit — entirely  healthy  and  cheerful.  Mr.  Reid’s 
success  in  his  art  was  only  attained  after  hard  struggles.  He  was  born 
in  Edinburgh.  Like  John  Phillip  (1534)  and  Mr.  Legros  (1501)  he 
was,  as  a  lad,  apprenticed  to  a  house-painter.  After  three  years  of 
this  work,  he  had  almost  determined  to  go  to  sea,  when  an  opportunity 
came  in  his  way  of  attending  art  classes  in  the  evening,  after  his  day’s 
labour.  By  strenuous  thrift  he  gradually  accumulated  sufficient  savings 
to  be  able  to  give  up  his  trade,  and  pursue  his  art — in  which  he 
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received  much  encouragement  from  the  artist,  G.  P.  Chalmers.  At 
first  he  devoted  himself  to  costume  pictures  ;  but  a  visit  to  Shere  in 
Surrey  gave  him  the  taste  for  outdoor  landscape,  which  he  has  since 
cultivated  with  so  much  success. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1878,  and  very  characteristic 
of  the  painter.  “  He  occupies  himself  only  with  the  bright 
side  of  life,  with  its  colour  and  sunshine.  He  paints  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  in  their  Sunday  best,  as  they  sit  telling 
stories,  or  as  they  go  a-hunting,  or  regale  themselves  in  the 
garden  of  an  inn.  The  old  rustics  who  sit  happy,  fighting  their 
battles  again,  over  their  pipes  and  ale,  are  typical  of  everything 
that  he  has  painted.” 

1558.  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

E.  Douglas  (born  1848). 

Mr.  Edwin  Douglas,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  painter,  has  exhibited 
pictures  of  animals — chiefly  horses,  dogs,  and  cows— at  the  Academy 
from  1869  onwards.  Mr.  Douglas  lives  and  works  in  the  country. 
At  the  back  of  his  stables  he  has  constructed  a  combination  of  riding- 
house  large  enough  for  exercise  in  the  saddle,  with  a  studio,  in  which  a 
great  part  of  his  pictures  are  painted.  The  floor  is  tan,  and  at  one  end 
there  is  a  kind  of  dock  in  which  a  cow  can  be  set  up  to  be  painted. 
In  one  corner  there  is  a  stall  to  hold  a  calf ;  in  another,  a  sort  of  raised 
throne  for  dogs.  In  this  studio  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a  cow  can  have 
its  portrait  taken  as  easily  as  the  nature  of  such  sitters  will  allow. 

Exhibited  in  1875.  A  Jersey  cow  and  calf : — - 

God  made  all  his  creatures  and  gave  them  our  love  and  our  fear, 

To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children,  one  family  here. 

(Browning’s  Saul.) 

1559.  MORNING  WITH  THE  WILD  RED  DEER. 

S.  J.  Carter  (1835-1892). 

Of  some  of  Samuel  John  Carter’s  pictures,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said 
that  they  are  “altogether  enjoyable,”  “and  I  thankfully— and  with  some 
shame  for  my  generally  too  great  distrust  of  modern  sentiment — 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  real  element  of  fine  benevolence  towards 
animals  in  us,  advanced  quite  infinitely,  and  into  another  world  of 
feeling,  from  the  days  of  Snyders  and  Rubens  ”  ( Academy  Notes ,  1875). 
The  present  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1876.  Carter 
was  born  at  Swaffham,  Norfolk,  and  entered  the  Norwich  School  of 
Design  when  he  was  13.  Afterwards  he  studied  for  a  short  time  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
deer,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  on  Exmoor,  and  was  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  everything  connected  with  that  animal. 
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1560.  ORPHANS. 

T.  B.  Kennington  (exhibited  from  1880). 

Mr.  Thomas  Benjamin  Kennington  was  bom  at  Great  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at  the  Liverpool  School  of  Art. 
Here  he  won  a  gold  medal  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
for  two  years  he  studied  at  South  Kensington.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  worked  under  Bouguereau  and  Tony  Robert-Fleury.  Mr. 
Kennington  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  an  exhibition  club  founded  by  some  of  the  younger  men  in  1886 
in  revolt  against  the  conservatism  of  the  Academy,  which,  they  con¬ 
tended,  had  sternly  refused  to  countenance  new  ideas  and  new  methods. 
The  original  jury  of  selection  consisted  of  Messrs.  J.  Aumonier,  Fred 
Brown,  J.  E.  Christie,  G.  Clausen,  Stanhope  Forbes,  T.  F.  Goodall, 
P.  Jacomb  Hood,  T.  B.  Kennington,  W.  J.  Laidlay,  T.  S.  Lee,  J.  S. 
Sargent,  S.  J.  Solomon,  J.  H.  Thomas,  and  J.  M‘N.  Whistler.  Of 
this  number  four  are  now  members  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Gotch,  Mr. 
Sargent,  and  Mr.  Tuke,  who  were  among  the  founders,  have  had  pictures 
bought  by  the  Chantrey  Collection.  Mr.  Brown  is  Slade  Professor  at 
University  College. 

Exhibited  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours  in 
1886 — an  effective  piece  of  realism  in  cold,  gray  tone,  which 
well  suits  the  subject. 

1561.  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PAINTER. 

G.  F.  Watts ,  R.A.  (born  1817).  See  1630. 

Painted  in  1864  ;  bequeathed  to  the  nation  in  1892,  under 
certain  conditions,  by  Sir  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known 
oculist,  “  in  testimony  to  the  love  he  bore  to  the  painter.” 
The  condition  attached  to  the  bequest  was  that  the  portrait 
should  be  hung  with  any  collection  of  Mr.  Watts’s  works  that 
should  come  into  the  possession  of  the  nation.  The  picture 
was  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  trustees  for  exhibition  in 
the  present  collection. 

1562.  THE  PLOUGHMAN  AND  THE  SHEPHERDESS. 

F.  Goodall ,  R.A.  (born  1822).  See  450. 

A  characteristic  specimen  of  this  painter’s  Eastern  land¬ 
scapes — remarkable  for  breadth  and  simplicity  of  treatment, 
and  brilliance  of  lighting.  The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1897,  where  it  was  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
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“Time  of  Evening  Prayer,”  and  the  following  lines  from 
Byron  were  quoted  : — 

Man’s  love  is  of  man’s  life  a  thing  apart, 

’Tis  woman’s  whole  existence. 

The  Shepherdess  sits  by  the  pool  in  the  foreground,  brood¬ 
ing  and  yearning.  The  statuesque  ploughman  stands  afar 
off,  intent  on  his  devotions.  This  picture  was  bought  by  a 
body  of  subscribers  (treasurer,  Sir  J.  Blyth)  for  presentation 
to  the  nation. 

1563.  ST.  STEPHEN.. 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  See  1506. 

“  He  fell  asleep.” — Acts  vii.  60. 

One  of  the  painter’s  latest  works,  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1895,  and  characteristic  of  the  solemnity  and  earnestness 
with  which  he  devised  and  approached  his  subjects  in  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life.  The  martyr  is  lying  dead  with  a 
glory  about  his  head ;  the  devout  women  who  were  to  carry  him 
to  his  burial  are  seen  approaching  on  the  right.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  what  has  been  said  above  (under  1506)  about 
Millais’s  choice  of  dramatic  moments,  it  may  be  noticed  that  here 
also  he  selects  not  the  actual  stoning  (frequently  portrayed  by 
the  old  masters  ;  see,  e.g.,  in  the  National  Gallery,  No.  77),  but 
the  morning  afterwards.  The  young  man’s  face  is  full  of 
beauty,  and  the  blood  is  not  too  obtrusive.  “  The  painter  has 
striven  to  place  before  the  spectator  not  so  much  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  victim  as  the  gentle  death -sleep  of  the  saint. 
The  landscape  here  so  tenderly  indicated  was  painted  from  the 
quarry  at  Kinnoull”  (M.  H.  Spielmann  :  Millais  and  his 
Works ,  p.  142). 

1564.  A  DISCIPLE. 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  See  1506. 

Another  of  Millais’s  latest  works,  exhibited  in  1895.  “The 
artist  has  omitted  extraneous  aid  in  the  shape  of  accessories 
and  anecdotic  elements,  and  has  concentrated  his  power  upon 
a  single  figure,  clad  in  that  least  complex  and  decorative  of 
garments,  an  ungirt  tunic.  Further,  the  picture  has  the 
simplicity  of  one  colour,  the  deepest  black,  to  indicate  that 
it  is  a  time  of  sorrow  with  the  wearer,  both  of  whose  hands 
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lie  in  her  lap,  somewhat  nervously  interlocked,  while  she 
looks  up  and  listens  to  an  impassioned  orator.  (The  speaker, 
it  is  manifest,  is  a  preacher  of  Christianity  in  antique 
Rome.)  Devout  and  pure,  her  face  is  somewhat  pinched  by 
sorrow,  although  its  beauty  has  suffered  little,  and  a  lofty 
enthusiasm,  chastened  by  thought  and  restrained  by  the 
influences  of  inherited  refinement,  imparts  earnestness  to  the 
eyes  that  seem  to  listen  to  promises  of  eternal  life  and  perpetual 
freedom,  while  it  controls  the  slightly  parted  lips  and  keeps 
unmoved,  without  a  sign  of  questioning,  the  listener’s  broad  and 
open  brow.  So  perfect  is  the  embodiment  of  the  painter’s 
idea  in  this  simplest  of  designs  that  we  seem  to  hear  the 
preacher  as  if  we  too  sat  in  the  catacomb”  ( Athenceum ,  May  4, 
1895).  The  artist  himself  regarded  this  picture  as  one  of  his 
successes.  It  was  painted  from  a  sitter  with  whose  expression 
— admirably  caught  in  the  picture — he  had  been  fascinated. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  News  (August  14,  1896)  gives  the 
history  of  the  naming  of  this  picture  as  follows  : — “  ‘  I  wish  I 
could  think  of  a  name  for  her,’  Millais  said  to  me  ;  ‘  could 
you  help  me  ?  ’  I  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  at  the  reverential 
attitude,  at  the  strange,  supplicating  expression,  and  said, 
‘Call  it  “A  Disciple.”’  ‘I  will,’  said  he,  ‘and  you  can  say 
you  gave  Millais  a  name  for  a  picture.’  He  looked  so  hearty 
and  genuine  as  he  said  it.” 

1565.  CARNARVON  CASTLE:  EARLY  MORNING. 

W.  J.  Miiller  (1812-1845).  See  379. 

“  A  beautiful  and  poetical  picture.  The  grand  old  castle 
stands  up  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mists,  which  are 
illuminated  by  the  rising  sun.  On  the  right  is  a  group  of 
Welsh  country  folk,  with  a  large  jug  in  the  foreground— the 
whole  full  of  character”  (Solly’s  Life  of  Muller).  The  artist 
visited  Carnarvon  on  a  sketching  tour  in  1833,  and  painted 
this  subject  several  times  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
present  picture  was  painted  in  1837.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
Price  Collection.  Sir  Henry  Tate  bought  it  in  1895  for  ^241  5. 

1566.  SYMPATHY. 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  (born  1840).  See  1515. 

The  most  popular  of  all  Mr.  Riviere’s  subjects,  very 
widely  known  through  reproductions.  A  sympathetic  terrier  is 
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cheering  a  little  girl  who  has  been  banished  to  the  staircase  in 
disgrace.  The  child  was  painted  from  the  artist’s  daughter. 
The  original  picture  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1878),  of 
which  this  is  a  small  sketch,  is  at  Holloway  College. 

1567.  HIS  FIRST  OFFENCE. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley  (born  about  1850). 

Mrs.  Stanley  {nee  Dorothy  Tennant)  is  the  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Tennant,  M.P.  for  St.  Albans.  Her  artistic 
proclivities  were  revealed  very  early  in  life,  and  she  was  drawing 
ragamuffins  and  babies  before  she  could  read  or  write.  She  studied 
at  the  Slade  School  under  Sir.  E.  Poynter  and  M.  Legros,  and  also 
during  three  winters  in  Paris  under  Henner.  In  1881-82  Bastien 
Lepage  worked  in  her  studio  at  Richmond  Terrace,  where  he  painted 
his  “Flower-girl”  and  “Shoe-black.”  Mrs.  Stanley’s  little  pictures 
of  London  street  arabs,  and  of  nymphs  and  dryads,  have  for  many 
years  been  seen  at  various  London  exhibitions,  and  she  has  also  done 
a  good  deal  of  black-and-white  work  in  the  magazines.  On  July 
12,  1890,  Miss  Tennant  was  married  at  Westminster  Abbey  to  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  to  whom  she  had  become 
engaged  before  his  departure  on  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition.  Mrs. 
Stanley’s  portrait  has  been  painted  by  Millais  (in  the  picture  called 
“No  !  ”),  and  by  Mr.  Watts;  in  the  latter  portrait  the  lady  holds  a 
squirrel  in  her  hands. 

A  capital  little  picture,  exhibited  in  1896.  Mrs.  Stanley 
has  caught  to  the  life  the  sharp,  shifty  eyes  of  the  street  arab. 

1568.  WIND  ON  THE  WOLD. 

G.  H.  Mason,  A.R.A.  (1818-1872).  See  1388. 

This  picture — the  first  that  Mason  painted  in  England — 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Leighton,  a  good 
friend  to  Mason,  as  we  have  seen  (1388),  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  his  pastoral  scenes.  The  little  canvas  exhibits  the 
tender  playfulness  and  beautiful  imagination  which  made 
small  things  great  by  the  magic  touch  of  love  and  sympathy. 

1569.  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

J.  M.  Swan ,  A.R.A.  (born  1847). 

Mr.  John  Macallan  Swan,  painter  and  sculptor,  is  one  of  the 
younger  generation  of  English  artists  who  owe  most  to  French 
training.  His  earliest  education  in  art  was,  indeed,  English — at  the 
Worcester  School  of  Art,  at  Lambeth  (under  Mr.  Sparkes),  and  at  the 
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Academy  Schools.  In  1874,  armed  with  introductions  from  Grant 
and  Leighton,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
under  Gerome  and  others.  Among  his  fellow-students  were  Bastien 
Lepage  and  Dagnan  Bouveret.  Mr.  Swan  also  practised  from  nature 
under  the  sculptor  Fremiet  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  (the  French 
“Zoo”),  and  studied  anatomy  and  dissection.  Before  he  returned  to 
England,  he  went  also  to  Rome.  In  England,  Mr.  Swan  continued 
his  anatomical  studies  at  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  hospitals, 
and  made  daily  sketches  at  the  Zoo.  He  had  gained  honourable 
mention  at  the  Salon  in  1885,  and  for  four  years  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Dutch  Water-Colour  Society,  before  he  made  his  mark  at  the 
Royal  Academy  by  the  present  picture,  which  was  exhibited  in  1889, 
and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Swan 
exhibited  a  bronze  of  a  tiger.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1894.  Mr. 
Monkhouse  points  out  how  essentially  Mr.  Swan’s  treatment  of 
animals  differs  from  that  of  Landseer.  “  Of  all  British  painters  it  is 
James  Ward  who  most  nearly  approaches  him  in  sentiment — or  in  the 
absence  of  it.  It  is  the  animal  with  which  he  is  concerned,  not  with 
its  human  affinities.  The  attractive  vein  of  sentiment  so  fancifully, 
so  humorously,  and  so  poetically  worked  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
through  which  he  drew  the  smiles  and  tears  of  the  public  by  an  appeal 
as  sure  as  though  his  subjects  were  men  and  women,  Mr.  Swan  leaves 
severely  alone.  He  does  not  wish  to  draw  either  our  smiles  or 
our  tears,  but  to  make  us  admire  the  marvellous  structure,  the  fine 
action,  the  essential  character  of  the  beast.”  (Mr.  Swan  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  notices ;  among  others,  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse 
in  The  Magazine  of  Art  for  1894,  and  by  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson 
in  The  Art  Journal  for  1894.) 

This  picture  “  shows  a  reading  of  the  subject  as  poetic 
and  emotional  as  it  is  absolutely  original.  The  youthful 
sinner,  surrounded  by  his  lean,  long-haired  swine,  is  seated  on 
the  foreground  of  a  rocky  and  barren,  yet  not  unbeautiful, 
expanse,  covered  with  scanty,  green  herbage,  among  which 
spring  bright  crimson  poppies,  which  are  as  little  flames 
brightening  the  sober  canvas.  The  plain  ends  in  abruptly 
rising  green  hills,  the  rocky  summits  of  which  are  just  tipped 
with  the  light  of  a  tender  blue  sky,  a  narrow  strip  of  which 
overtops  them.  By  an  artifice,  which  must  be  pardoned  in 
virtue  of  its  pathetic  effect,  almost  the  entire  light  of  the 
picture  is  concentrated  on  the  figure  of  the  naked  youth,  girt 
only  with  sheep-skins,  as  he  sits  self-absorbed  in  mute  despair, 
with  face  entirely  hidden,  but  with  grief  and  remorse  quiver¬ 
ing  in  every  fibre  of  the  spare  form.  In  this  suggestion  of 
anguish,  from  its  mental  and  emotional  aspect,  rather  than 
through  the  medium  of  bodily  suffering  and  physical  squalor, 
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Mr.  Swan  shows  himself  truly  a  modern.  Very  subtle  too  is 
the  fashion  in  which  the  sober  and  tender  harmony  of  the 
picture,  with  its  few  bright  rays  of  colour,  gives  as  it  were  a 
suggestion  of  hope,  which  is  to  succeed  all  this  misery  ” 
(. Magazine  of  Art,  1891,  p.  165).  Mr.  Stevenson  remarks 
that  the  scenery  recalls  the  bare  limestone  plateaux  of 
Ardennes,  a  favourite  place  of  study  with  the  artist. 

1570.  AYES  HA. 

Val  C.  Prinsep ,  R.A.  (born  1836.) 

Mr.  Valentine  Cameron  Prinsep  comes  of  a  family  which  for  two 
generations  has  been  concerned  in  the  making  of  British  India.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council,  and  he  himself  was  born 
in  India.  In  after  years  he  was  to  return  in  order  to  celebrate  on 
canvas  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India. 
“His  honoured  days,”  says  Mr.  Prinsep  of  his  father,  “were  spared 
to  welcome  my  return  from  India ;  but  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  he 
fell  asleep  in  the  fulness  of  years,  leaving  for  us,  his  children,  and  for 
his  many  friends,  an  example  of  that  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  and 
unassuming  ability  found  in  many  of  those  who,  by  their  unrecognised 
labours,  make  India  what  it  is.”  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  himself  was 
destined  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  but  he  gave  up  his  appointment 
before  he  had  completed  his  terms  at  Haileybury,  and  went  abroad  to 
study  art.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  Gleyre,  and  also  at  Rome. 
Mr.  Prinsep  was  a  friend  of  Rossetti,  and  was  one  of  the  group  of 
artists  who  painted  the  walls  of  the  Debating  Hall  at  the  Oxford 
Union  Society.  In  1876  he  went  to  India  ;  a  record  of  his  tour  was 
published  under  the  title  Imperial  India.  Lord  Lytton  thought  that 
the  artist  “  would  be  able  to  make  all  necessary  memoranda” — for  the 
picture,  thirty  feet  long,  of  the  Durbar  at  Delhi — “  during  the  week  the 
assemblage  had  to  last.”  In  fact,  the  work  took  him  a  year ;  he 
visited  all  the  Rajahs  in  their  homes  in  order  to  take  their  portraits. 
One  of  the  princes  wanted,  after  sitting  for  a  short  time,  to  see  the 
likeness.  “Ah,”  sighed  Mr.  Prinsep,  “the  great  God  himself  took 
at  least  twenty-five  years  to  make  your  Plighness  as  beautiful  as  you  are  ; 
how  then  can  you  expect  me  to  reproduce  you  in  half  an  hour?”  The 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1880,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1878.  He  became  R.A.  in  1891.  Mr.  Prinsep’s 
pictures  have  been  in  many  different  sorts, — studies  of  heads,  such  as 
the  one  before  us,  domestic  figure -groups,  and  large  historical 
compositions.  The  artist  is  also  a  dramatist ;  two  of  his  plays  have 
been  performed  on  the  public  stage — Cousin  Dick  (1879),  and  Monsieur 
le  Due  (1880). 

A  dark-eyed  beauty,  clad  in  orange  drapery,  and  carrying  a 
copper  water-jar. 
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1571.  JUNE  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN  TYROL.1 

J.  MacWhirter ,  R.A.  (born  1839). 

Mr.  John  MacWhirter  is  one  of  the  best  landscape  painters  of  the 
day.  Here  we  see  him  in  the  Alps.  Generally  his  subjects  are 
Scotch.  “In  his  sterner  moods  he  paints  the  dark  purple  hills  over¬ 
hanging  some  remote  Highland  loch.  At  others  he  is  all  grace  and 
tenderness,  and  draws  the  white  bole  and  slender  boughs  of  the  birch, 
relieved  against  a  pale  blue  sky.”  It  is  as  the  painter  of  the  silver 
birch  that  he  is  best  known.  His  pictures  of  this  kind  are  painted  for 
the  most  part  in  Glen  Affaric,  in  the  heart  of  Inverness-shire,  where  the 
drivers  will  often  point  out  to  tourists  the  originals  of  the  trees  depicted 
in  the  artist’s  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast.”  Mr.  MacWhirter  was  born  at 
Slateford,  near  Edinburgh,  and  educated  at  Peebles.  He  was  a  pupil 
at  Edinburgh  of  Robert  Scott  Lauder.  In  1859  he  first  exhibited  in 
London.  In  1863  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1879,  and  R.A.  in  1893. 

A  view  of  Gosau  in  the  Salzkammergut,  exhibited  in  1892, 
and  purchased  for  the  Chantrey  Collection.  Full  of  sunshine 
and  air.  The  flowers  are  in  all  the  glory  of  early  summer, 
“  clustered  for  very  love.” 

1572.  THE  MAGIC  CIRCLE. 

J.  IV.  Waterhouse ,  R.A.  (born  1849).  See  1541. 

Another  scene  of  Egyptian  superstition  (cf.  1541).  Ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Academy  in  1886,  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey 
Collection.  An  enchantress  stands  in  the  moonlight  beside  a 
tripod,  the  smoke  from  which  assumes  fantastic  shapes  as  it 
rises.  The  ghastly  light,  the  fiery  circle  which  she  traces  on 
the  ground,  the  ravens  looking  on,  all  heighten  the  weird  effect. 

1573.  ST.  ELIZABETH  OF  HUNGARY’S  GREAT 

ACT  OF  RENUNCIATION. 

P.  H.  Calderon ,  R.A.  (1833-1898). 

Philip  Hermogenes  Calderon  was,  says  one  of  his  colleagues,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman,  though  he  had  no  drop  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins.  He  began  exhibiting  in  1858, 
and  “An  Incident  in  the  War  in  La  Vendee,”  the  picture  which 


1  The  title,  says  a  writer  in  the  Alpine  Journal  (1892,  p.  209),  is  a  little 
misleading.  An  almost  exact  equivalent  would  be  the  description  of  a 
view,  say  of  Llanberis,  as  View  in  the  Welsh  Cumberland. 
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established  his  reputation,  was  painted  in  1862  ;  from  that  time 
forward  he  had  been  an  industrious  and  prolific  artist.  To  characterise 
his  style  is  difficult,  as  he  had  in  his  time  played  many  parts,  all 
with  ability  and  with  a  facility  as  though  to  the  manner  born.  Among 
the  best-known  of  his  pictures  are,  “  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon  we  sat 
down  and  wept  ”  (1852),  “Broken  Vows”  (1857),  “After  the  Battle” 
(1862),  “Her  Most  High,  Noble,  and  Puissant  Grace”  (1867).  Ilis 
art  was  much  appreciated  abroad,  and  in  1878  he  was  awarded  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  “His  name  in  a  catalogue 
informs  you,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  “  that  you  are  going  to  see  a 
very  vigorous  effect  of  light  and  shade.  It  will  prepare  you  for  a  surprise, 
for  a  strong  emotion.”  In  connection  with  this  artist,  however,  a 
French  critic  makes  a  remark  which  is  applicable  certainly  to  many 
works  of  the  English  school,  and  which  is  partly  justified  by  the  work 
now  before  us.  “We  must  protest,”  says  M.  Chesneau,  “against  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  reference  to  the  catalogue,  without  which  the 
painting  remains  unintelligible.  A  picture,  as  a  complete  work  in 
itself,  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  itself.”  Mr.  Calderon  was  born  at 
Poictiers.  Like  so  many  other  British  artists,  he  received  his  first 
artistic  education  at  Leigh’s  School.  He  had  begun  life  as  the  pupil 
of  a  civil  engineer,  but  his  artistic  ability  was  so  manifest  that  his 
master  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  study  as  a  painter.  He  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Paris  for  a  year,  in  the  studio  of  Picot.  He  first 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1852.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1864 
and  R.A.  in  1867.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  Keeper  in  succession 
to  F.  R.  Pickersgill.  The  Keeper  has  a  house  within  the  Academy 
precincts,  and  is  the  official  head  of  the  Schools.  In  this  latter 
capacity  Calderon’s  kindness  of  heart  and  geniality  of  manner  made 
him  very  popular.  “It  is  not  exactly  with  such  as  these  that  I 
sympathise,”  he  said  once  to  a  friend  on  a  Gold  Medal  night  at  the 
Academy,  pointing  to  two  winning  pictures  ;  “I  feel  most  for  those 
who  have  tried  and  lost ;  it  is  to  these  others  that  we  must  say  ‘  well 
done.’  ”  His  official  duties  left  him  less  time  for  painting,  and  of  late 
years  he  did  not  often  exhibit.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Juan 
Calderon,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  great  Spanish  poet,  and  who 
was  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature  in  King’s  College,  London.  “It 
was  strange  to  note,”  says  one  who  knew  him,  “with  how  strong  an 
accent  his  origin  had  stamped  him,  alike  in  face,  in  figure,  and  in 
pronunciation.  Ide  was,  indeed,  to  the  life  the  ‘  Spanish  Knight,’ 
whom  Mr.  Watts  has  so  superbly  recorded  in  his  portrait.”  He 
was  much  interested,”  says  another,  “in  the  art  of  the  past,  and  he 
might  often  be  seen  at  the  National  Gallery,  where  he  was  especially 
fond  of  the  re-organised  Spanish  room,  enthusiastically  admiring 
not  only  Murillo,  with  whom  his  work  had  certain  affinities,  but 
Velazquez,  with  whom  it  had  none.”  Calderon,  who  was  known  to 
his  intimates  as  “The  Doge,”  survived  by  a  few  weeks  only  his  old 
friend,  FI.  S.  Marks,  R.A.  They  had  “Studied  art  together”  (as 
Marks  put  it  in  some  festive  verses) — 
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Under  dear  old  Mr.  Leigh, 

And  picked  up  a  few  wrinkles 
Chez  Picot  k  Paree. 

They  were  members  also  of  the  “St.  John’s  Wood  Clique,”  and  the 
club  or  fraternity  of  “Gridirons.”  (See  obituary  notices  in  the  Tunes 
and  Daily  Graphic,  May  2,  1898 — the  latter  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Spiel  - 
mann  ;  and  in  the  Athenceum,  May  7.  There  are  many  reminiscences 
and  sketches  of  Calderon  in  Marks’s  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches .) 

A  picture  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  explanation,  and 
which  has  excited  much  controversy.  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  (1207-31)  —  whose  life  is  the  theme  of  Kingsley’s 
dramatic  poem,  “The  Saint’s  Tragedy” — was  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  married  to  the  landgrave  of 
Thuringia.  But  from  her  earliest  youth  she  had  evinced  an 
aversion  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  she 
devoted  her  whole  time  to  religious  exercises  and  works  of 
mercy.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  deprived  of  the 
regency,  and  was  driven  from  home.  Afterwards  she  was 
offered  a  restoration,  and  her  son  was  declared  heir  to  the 
throne  ;  but  renouncing  all  power,  she  preferred  to  live  in 
seclusion  under  the  direction  of  her  spiritual  confessor,  Conrad 
of  Marburg.  There  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
severe  penances  and  in  ministration  to  the  sick.  The  artist  in 
this  picture  shows  us  the  saint’s  great  act  of  renunciation, 
which  he  explained  in  the  following  note  : — 

Holy  and  self-sacrificing  as  her  short  life  had  been,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  her  piety  and  abnegation  became  more  intense  ;  till  at 
last,  on  a  certain  Good  Friday,  in  obedience  to  the  imperious  will  of 
Conrad  of  Marburg,  her  spiritual  guide,  she  went  into  a  small  chapel, 
accompanied  by  various  persons,  threw  off  all  her  garments,  and, 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  solemnly  renounced  parents,  children,  friends, 
and  the  pomps,  pleasures,  and  vanities  of  this  world. 

The  scene  is  that  described  by  Kingsley  (Act.  iv.  Sc.  1). 

All  worldly  goods  and  wealth,  which  once  I  loved, 

I  do  now  count  but  dross ;  and  my  beloved, 

The  children  of  my  womb,  I  now  regard 
As  if  they  vrere  another’s.  God  is  witness, 

My  pride  is  to  despise  myself  ;  my  joy, 

All  insults,  sneers,  and  slanders  of  mankind  ; 

No  creature  now  I  love,  but  God  alone, 

Oh,  to  be  clear,  clear,  clear  of  all  but  Him  ! 

Lo,  here  I  strip  me  of  all  earthly  helps— 

[  Tearing  off  her  clothes. 


Naked  and  barefoot  through  the  world  to  follow 
My  naked  Lord. 

When  the  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1891,  a 
lively  controversy  arose  as  to  its  taste  and  historical  accuracy. 
Father  Clarke,  S.J.,  maintained  that  Mr.  Calderon  had  mis¬ 
interpreted  the  old  Latin  chronicles  which  he  and  Kingsley  had 
used  as  their  authority.  “Mr.  Calderon,”  he  said,  “has 
painted  a  picture  which  is  grossly  insulting  to  a  queen  and 
a  saint,  representing  her,  as  it  does,  as  guilty  of  an  act 
of  indecency,  from  which  any  woman  of  ordinary  modesty 
would  shrink  in  disgust.  He  has,  moreover,  outraged  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  whole  Catholic  body,  and  of  all  who 
know  and  admire  the  piety  and  charity  of  St.  Elizabeth.  He 
has  been  guilty  of  an  historical  blunder  and  of  a  cruel 
calumny  on  Conrad  of  Marburg,”  etc.  Professor  Huxley,  Dr. 
Abbott,  and  many  others  joined  in  the  fray,  and  a  spirited 
controversy  was  maintained  in  the  Tunes  for  several  days. 
Mr.  Calderon’s  authority  was  Dietrich’s  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth , 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

Die  autem  Parasceve  dum  pro  mysterio  et  memoria  Salvatoris  pro 
nobis  nudi  nuda  cruce  pendentis  altaria  nuda  apparerent ;  Magistro 
Conrado  et  quibusdam  de  praedictis  fratribus  praesentibus,  in  quadam 
capella  ponens  super  nudum  altare  manus  sacras,  voluntati  propriae, 
parentibus,  liberis  et  cognatis,  omnibusque  hujusmodi  pompis  renun- 
ciavit,  imitatrix  Christi ;  et  omnino  se  exuit  et  nudavit,  ut  et  nuda  et 
nudum  paupertatis  et  charitatis  gressibus  sequeretur. 

This  certainly  seems  to  say  that  the  saint  “  stripped  herself 
bare.”  But  Father  Clarke  maintained  that  the  expression  was 
figurative,  not  literal,  and  that  the  correct  translation  of  the 
passage  would  be  : — 

On  Good  Friday,  when  the  altars  were  all  bare  in  honour  of  the 
mystery  and  in  memory  of  the  Saviour  hanging  bare  for  us  upon  the 
bare  cross,  in  presence  of  Master  Conrad  and  some  of  the  aforesaid 
brothers,  she  laid  her  sacred  hands  in  a  certain  chapel  upon  the  bare 
altar,  and  renounced  her  own  will,  her  parents,  children,  and  relations, 
and  all  such  pomps  in  imitation  of  Christ;  and  she  altogether  despoiled 
and  stripped  herself  bare,  that  thus  stripped  bare  she  might  follow,  with 
steps  of  poverty  and  charity,  Him  who  had  stripped  Himself  bare. 

1574.  THE  BATH  OF  PSYCHE. 

Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.  (1830-1896).  See  1511. 

Psyche,  half-turned  towards  the  spectator,  is  putting  off  her 


last  robe  at  the  edge  of  the  marble  bath.  Her  lower  limbs 
and  tender  white  draperies  are  reflected  in  the  water  at  her 
feet,  and  heightened  in  effect  by  the  golden-orange  garment 
that,  thrown  beside  her,  dips  its  edge  into  the  basin — 

Like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 

Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 

Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare. 

This  picture  was  enlarged  from  a  design  done  by  Leighton 
for  his  friend,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  in  whose  house  there  is  a 
series  of  tall,  slim  panels  painted  by  different  contemporary 
artists.  In  order  to  fill  the  space,  Leighton  repeated  the 
figure  by  means  of  reflection  in  the  water.  He  had  at  that 
time  no  intention  of  making  the  subject  of  this  design  into  a 
large  work.  When  he  took  it  up  for  that  purpose,  he  con¬ 
siderably  curtailed  the  length.  In  this  picture  note  the  liberty 
taken  with  the  perspective — the  reflection  of  the  pot  in  the 
water. 

In  presence  of  this  beautiful  example  of  Leighton’s  suave 
and  graceful  art  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1890),  it  may 
be  interesting  to  describe  the  elaborate  method  in  which 
Leighton  invariably  built  up  his  pictures,  whether  of  single 
figures,  such  as  this,  or  of  his  more  elaborate  groups.  (1) 
First,  the  general  idea  would  be  committed  to  brown  paper  in 
black  and  white  chalk.  (2)  Then  the  model  was  posed  in  the 
desired  position,  and  sketched  with  draperies  on.  (3)  Next  a 
study  was  made  of  the  figure  in  the  nude.  (4)  The  figure  was 
then  placed  in  its  surroundings,  and  the  first  sketch  of  the 
entire  design  made  in  colour.  (5)  The  canvas  was  then  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  nude  figure  drawn  in.  Every  muscle,  every 
joint,  every  crease,  was  there,  although  much  or  all  of  this 
careful  painting  was  subsequently  to  be  hidden  with  the 
draperies.  (6)  The  painter  then  returned  to  his  brown  paper, 
recopied  the  outline  from  the  canvas,  and  made  several  studies 
of  draperies — these  being  carefully  laid  on  to  the  model.  (7) 
These  draperies  were  then  painted  in  monochrome  over  the 
nudes  on  the  canvas,  the  accessories  and  background  being 
next  added.  (8)  “At  this  point,  the  structure  of  the  picture 
being  absolutely  complete,  and  the  effect  being  distinctly 
determined  by  a  sketch  which  it  is  my  whole,  and  often  un¬ 
successful  aim  to  equal,  I  have  nothing  to  think  of  but  the 
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colour,  with  which  I  now  proceed  deliberately,  but  rapidly’ 
{Magazine  of  Art ,  November  1897).  In  the  case  of  some  of 
his  more  important  works,  Leighton  added  to,  and  simplified, 
his  labour  by  making  a  number  of  clay  models. 

1575.  “FOUND.” 

H.  Herkomer ,  R.A.  (born  1849). 

Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  one  of  the  popular  portrait  painters  of  the 
day,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  versatility  in  arts  and  crafts,  is  a 
German,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Waal,  near  Landsberg  in  Bavaria. 
“  Perhaps,”  says  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  “  it  needed  in  our  days,  as  in  those 
of  Henry  VIII.,  a  foreigner,  a  German,  to  fathom  the  British  physiog¬ 
nomy  and  unravel  all  that  the  Creator  has  put  into  it  of  self-esteem 
and  tenacity,  of  cold  passion  and  hot  irritability,  of  virtue,  nobility, 
and  puerile  respectability.”  But  Mr.  Herkomer’s  coming  to  England 
was  very  different  from  that  of  Holbein,  the  favourite  of  princes,  and 
it  was  not  for  many  years  after  his  landing  on  our  shores  that  he  found 
his  vogue  and  mitier.  Although  still  under  fifty,  Mr.  Herkomer  has 
for  some  time  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  artists.  “As  I 
write  this,”  he  said  in  1889,  “in  the  midst  of  my  family,  with  my  boy 
and  girl  already  helpful  in  so  many  ways  in  the  home,  and  proud  and 
happy  in  the  possession  of  the  baby-brother  that  lies,  just  two  months 
old,  in  the  identical  cradle  my  father  made  for  me  forty  years  ago,  I 
look  at  him,  with  his  likeness  to  my  father  already  so  striking,  at  his 
sweet  mother  radiant  with  joy  ;  I  see  my  new  house  growing  apace, 
and  my  colony  of  students  around  me,  and  my  existence  is  summed 
up  in  the  two  words,  Peace  and  Success.”  But  the  peace  only  came 
after  many  afflictions,  and  the  success  after  struggles,  adventures, 
and  privations,  the  record  of  which  makes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chapters  in  the  Romance  of  Art.  Mr.  Herkomer  was  born  of  peasant 
parents.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  from 
her  he  inherited  a  love  of  music  and  sensitiveness  to  all  natural  im¬ 
pressions.  She  died  in  1879,  and  in  the  village  of  Landsberg  the  son 
has  raised  a  gothic  tower  in  her  memory,  and  at  his  English  home  at 
Bushey,  a  similar  memorial  has  been  raised,  “Mother’s  Tower,”  thus 
uniting  in  filial  piety  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
Mr.  Herkomer’s  father  was  a  master-joiner,  one  of  those  artistic  crafts¬ 
men  who  have  needed  only  opportunity  to  make  a  name  in  the  world. 
What  was  denied  to  himself,  the  father  resolved  to  see  accomplished 
in  his  son.  “  He  shall  be  my  best  friend,”  said  old  Lorenz  Herkomer 
when  the  child  was  born,  “and  an  artist.”  The  father  lived  long 
enough  (he  died  in  1887)  to  see  his  son  prosperous  and  famous  ;  and 
Mr.  Herkomer  exhibited  a  grand  portrait  of  his  father,  “an  old  man 
with  a  massive  leonine  head  and  ample  beard,  standing  at  his  carving 
bench  with  his  tools.”  When  the  boy  was  two,  the  Herkomer  family 
emigrated  to  America,  and  for  six  years  were  settled  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  1857  they  came  over  to  England,  and  settled  in  South- 
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ampton.  Here  they  suffered  many  privations.  The  father  made 
furniture ;  the  mother  taught  music.  In  this  she  was  assisted  by  her 
son.  He  used  to  appear  at  the  concerts  which  she  gave  with  her 
pupils,  singing  songs  in  character  with  dramatic  action,  and  for  some 
time  his  future  career  lay  in  uncertainty  between  music  and  graphic 
arts.  But  the  father  remained  constant  to  his  first  ideal.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  at  this  time  that  he  became  a  teetotaller,  adopted  vegetarianism 
and  denied  himself  even  his  pipe,  in  order  to  make  his  narrow  circum¬ 
stances  accord  with  the  career  he  had  marked  out  for  his  son.  In 
1865  a  commission  came  from  America  for  carvings  in  wood  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  father  and  son  went  to  Munich.  On  their  return 
to  England  they  settled  at  Wandsworth,  and  young  Herkomer 
attended  the  South  Kensington  Schools.  To  support  himself  mean¬ 
while,  he  sold  drawings  to  Fun  and  the  Graphic  ;  he  did  stencilling 
work  in  South  Kensington  (in  the  Ceramic  Gallery)  at  9d.  per  hour, 
and  even  applied  for  an  engagement  with  the  Christy  Minstrels.  His 
best  friend  at  this  time  was  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas,  of  the  Graphic,  who 
has  done  much  for  many  of  the  younger  artists  of  the  day.  It  was 
for  him  that  Mr.  Herkomer  made  his  first  drawing  of  the  Chelsea 
Pensioners.  He  exhibited  some  water-colours  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
in  1870,  and  his  works  in  this  medium  gradually  found  purchasers. 
With  his  earliest  savings,  he  took  his  parents  for  holidays  in  Bavaria, 
and  his  first  oil  pictures  were  painted  there.  In  1873,  his  “After 
the  Toil  of  the  Day”  was  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Academy;  was 
commended  as  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  Walker  (whose  influence  was 
very  marked  in  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Herkomer’s  earlier  period),  and 
sold  for  ^500.  Pie  was  now  able  to  relieve  his  mother  from  her 
drudgery,  and  to  make  a  home  for  both  his  parents  at  Bushey,  near 
Watford.  For  some  years,  however,  he  was  not  without  domestic 
afflictions  of  his  own.  His  first  marriage  was  marred  by  his  wife’s 
continual  ill-health.  On  her  death  in  1881,  he  married  Miss  Griffiths, 
who  had  nursed  the  invalid,  and  on  her  sudden  death  soon  afterwards, 
he  became  a  German  subject  in  order  to  marry  her  sister,  who  is  now 
the  cherished  companion  of  his  home.  Mr.  Herkomer  has  since 
been  re-naturalised  as  an  Englishman.  In  1874,  his  famous  “Last 
Muster  ”  was  exhibited,  and  was  a  great  success.  When  it  was 
brought  before  the  Judging  Committee,  every  member  present  clapped 
his  hands,  and  Leighton  wrote  to  the  young  artist,  congratulating  him 
on  the  achievement.  Mr.  Herkomer’s  position  was  now  assured,  and 
to  this  period  some  of  his  earliest  portraits  (in  water-colour)  belong. 
Among  his  sitters  was  Tennyson,  whose  reception  of  the  artist  was 
characteristic.  “  I  hate  your  coming,  I  cannot  abide  sitting,”  was  the 
first  announcement ;  but  at  night,  as  the  artist  was  undressing  for  bed, 
Tennyson  invaded  his  room,  in  order  to  utter  the  words,  “I  believe 
you  are  honest ;  good-night.”  From  this  time  forward,  Mr.  Herkomer’s 
continued  and  varied  successes  are  well  known.  In  1879  he  was 
elected  A.R.A.  In  1883  his  school  at  Bushey  was  started.  In  1885 
his  famous  portrait  of  a  “  Lady  in  White  ”  (Miss  Grant),  was  exhibited, 
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as  also  the  present  picture.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Slade  Professor  at  Oxford,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  was 
elected  an  Hon.  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  was  elected  R.A. 
in  1890.  Commissions  for  portraits  have  poured  in  upon  the  artist 
now  for  many  years,  but  he  has  continued  to  paint  landscapes  and 
genre  subjects,  and  has  also  made  an  occasional  experiment  in  the  nude. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  his  oil  pictures  that  Mr. 
Herkomer  has  shown  great  versatility.  He  paints  in  oil  and  water-colours, 
he  etches,  makes  mezzotint  engravings,  he  composes  music,  writes  plays, 
carves  in  wood,  paints  in  enamels,  and  beats  out  designs  in  iron¬ 
work.  In  every  field  of  activity  alike,  he  exhibits  strong  individuality 
of  design,  and  self-confidence  in  execution.  His  biographer  has  traced 
this  astonishing  versatility  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  temperament.  His  father  was  himself  a  master  in 
many  crafts,  and  his  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  musician.  His 
early  struggles,  again,  compelled  him  to  try  his  hand  at  many  things. 
To  some  extent  his  versatility  has  been  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice. 

“  He  shall  be  a  free  artist,”  his  father  used  to  say,  and  Mr.  Herkomer 
himself  has  always  striven  to  avoid  being  bound  down  to  one  form  of 
artistic  creation.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  a  highly- 
strung  nervous  system.  “  The  young  Herkomer,”  says  his  biographer, 
“found  himself  soon  tired  of  the  immediate  object  of  his  pursuit, 
because  he  was  always  living  the  life  of  the  nerves.  But  when  the 
time  came  for  a  settled  training,  the  only  mode  of  overcoming  a  fitfulness 
which  is  not  an  unusual  attribute  of  highly  nervous  organisations  was 
to  turn  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  to  excite  an  easily  satiated  interest 
by  finding  new  materials.  To  rest  is  impossible  for  such  natures,  and 
the  only  alternative  is  to  vary  the  occupation.”  It  is  only  perhaps  in 
these  days  of  specialism,  in  art  as  in  other  things,  that  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  an  artist’s  versatility  would  seem  to  be  at  all  in  place.  Mr. 
Herkomer  is  one  of  those  modern  painters  who  have  revived  the 
tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  were  painters,  musicians, 
masons,  builders,  and  sculptors  at  the  same  time  ;  men  who  disdained 
no  task,  and  refused  no  tool.  Mr.  Herkomer’s  house  at  Bushey — 
“  Lululaund  ” — is  a  monument  to  the  artistic  labours  of  his  family. 
His  father  made  the  woodwork ;  his  uncle,  the  hangings ;  Mr. 
Herkomer  himself  did  the  designs  and  the  painted  decorations.  He 
has  also  built  a  theatre,  which  gave  further  scope  for  his  experiments 
in  various  arts. 

A  few  words  about  the  “Herkomer  School,”  and  the  master’s 
ideas  in  connection  with  it,  may  be  added.  The  school  was  founded, 
on  a  humble  scale,  in  1883,  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Eccleston  Gibb,  Vestry  Clerk  of  St.  Pancras.  It  nows  boasts  some 
150  students  of  both  sexes,  and  there  are  50  studios  erected  within 
easy  reach  of  Mr.  Herkomer’s  own  house.  “As  long  as  I  live,”  says 
Mr.  Herkomer,  “  there  can  be  no  other  expression  than  that  of  myself, 
or  through  myself,  in  the  teaching  of  the  school.  If  I  am  privileged 
to  live  another  ten  years,  some  of  those  working  with  me  now  will  be 
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ready  to  take  any  responsible  position  with  more  success  than  I  have 
taken  it.1  They,  in  their  turn,  will  work  for  the  future,  and  so  the 
Herkomer  School  will  live  through  the  centuries.  That  faith  in 
success,  without  which  no  undertaking  can  live,  has  helped  me  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties  that  would  otherwise  have  disheartened  me.  ...  I,  as 
sole  director  and  master,  am  not  to  have  any  salary  for  the  teaching. 
That  is  my  wish.  So  students  are  not  to  be  the  raw  materials  for  a 
money-making  machine.  ...  We  are  to  have  an  English  Art  School 
that  shall  keep  the  students  from  rushing  abroad,  only,  perhaps,  to 
lose  their  English  feeling,  without  being  able  to  grasp  the  foreign  style 
and  thought  in  art.  We  aim  at  retaining  an  English  feeling  for  nature, 
with  the  addition  of  some  better  technique  than  is  encouraged  in  most 
English  Art  Schools.  We  further  aim  at  the  individual  development 
of  each  artistic  nature,  and  I  have  already  had  my  strong  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  this  method  strengthened  by  the  results.  Not  one  of  our 
successful  students  has  a  touch  of  my  own  manner  in  painting.  All 
students  in  our  school  can  develop  the  style  of  work  that  is  to  be 
peculiarly  their  own.  The  master  can  only  coax  out  the  ability  that  is 
in  you.  .  .  .  Honesty  of  purpose,  humility,  industry,  and  the  conduct 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shall  make  this  little  Art  Republic  a  joy  to 
those  who  become  members  of  it.  If  a  student  fails  to  reach  the 
highest  art,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  him  other  branches  of  art,  such 
as  etching  and  mezzotint  engraving.  .  .  .  Students  will  have  the 
immense  advantage  of  daylight  through  the  winter  months,  with  good 
fresh  air.  Further,  they  can  live  at  a  moderate  cost  in  Bushey  or 
Watford  .  .  .  and  I  know  no  existence  more  ideal  for  the  young  painter 

than  to  be  in  the  country,  with  all  its  artistic  charms  to  inspire  him _ 

with  no  cliquish  tendency  to  narrow  the  society,  and  yet  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  great  centre,  London.”  (Mr.  Herkomer’s  Addresses 
at  Birmingham,  February  10,  1882,  and  Bushey,  June  23,  1887.  The 
stoiy  of  Mr.  Herkomer’s  life  has  been  told,  in  a  very  interesting  way, 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Art  Annual  i or  1892.) 

A  scene  in  the  Welsh  mountains  with  two  wild  figures, 
whose  savagery  accords  with  their  primeval  surroundings. 

Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1885,  when  the  following 
verses  were  printed  in  the  catalogue,  as  from  an  “  Old  Play,” 
an  ascription  which  sometimes  conceals  the  fact  that  the  artist, 
or  a  friend  of  the  artist,  is  the  author  : — 

In  far-off  days, 

When  Lucius  here  for  Roman  tribute  warr’d, 

A  noble  man,  most  prince-like  in  his  weeds, 

Like  Posthumus,  that  wedded  Imogen, 
fled  to  the  lonely  hills  for  peace  to  die. 

1  For  a  work  in  this  Gallery  by  a  pupil  of  the  Herkomer  School, 
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Him,  as  he  drooped  with  wounds,  sore  spent, 

And  fainting  till  he  almost  dropt  his  sword, 

A  female  hind,  a  tender  of  the  goats, 

Did  find,  and  paused,  amazed. — Old  Play. 

In  the  foreground  lies  a  Roman  warrior,  wounded  and 
exhausted,  his  sword  still  grasped  in  his  failing  hand.  A 
wild,  half-clad  British  woman,  leading  a  flock  of  goats  down 
the  crag,  has  discovered  him  and  stands  hesitating  between 
womanly  pity  and  distrust  of  her  country’s  enemy. 

1576.  THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A.  (born  1858). 

Mr.  Hacker  was  born  in  London.  On  leaving  school,  he  went  at 
once  to  the  British  Museum  to  do  his  probation  drawings  for  the 
Academy.  His  first  drawing  from  the  antique  secured  his  admission 
to  the  Academy  Schools.  He  was  then  seventeen,  and  he  remained 
at  the  schools  for  three  years.  Among  his  contemporaries  were  Messrs. 
Forbes,  La  Thangue,  and  Waterlow.  He  next  went  to  Paris,  where 
for  two  years  he  studied  with  Mr.  Forbes,  under  Bonnat.  He  also 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Tangier.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1881.  In  1886  he  joined  the  New  English  Art  Club,  that  Cave  of 
Adullam  into  which  at  that  time  every  young  artist  with  a  grievance 
or  views  of  his  own  entered.  Mr.  Hacker’s  early  reputation  was  made 
by  cottage  interiors.  In  1887  he  began  those  romantic,  sacred,  and 
classical  subjects  of  which  the  present  picture  is  a  specimen.  It  was 
exhibited  in  1892  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection.  In  1894 
he  was  elected  A.R.A. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears,  white -robed  and  oriental  in 
aspect,  halting  at  a  well,  while  behind  her  the  Archangel 
Gabriel,  a  shadowy,  diaphanous  vision,  hovers  in  the  air, 
bearing  the  wand  of  lilies  and  whispering  in  Mary’s  ear  his 
divine  message.  The  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1892,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Anglo-French  Academic  art 
of  the  present  period.  The  visitor  will  find  it  interesting  to 
compare  Rossetti’s  Pre-Raphaelite  version  of  the  Annunciation 
(No.  1210)  with  this  more  fantastic  but  less  imaginative 
rendering.  (This  comparison  is  worked  out  by  Mr.  G.  Moore 
in  his  Modern  Painting,  pp.  123-126.) 

1577.  BEYOND  MAN’S  FOOTSTEPS. 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  (born  1840).  See  1  5 1  5  - 
An  imaginative  and  impressive  picture  of  the  arctic  solitudes, 
in  which  the  artist  has  made  a  study  of  the  degrees  of  trans- 
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parency  in  ice.  The  needles  are  touched  with  the  frosty 
sunset.  From  one  of  the  highest  of  the  sloping  plateaux  a 
huge  white  polar  bear,  the  one  living  thing  that  can  stand  the 
cold,  looks  out  over  the  icy  landscape  upon  the  sun  sinking  in 
lurid  gold  into  the  frozen  sea.  Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1894. 

1578.  LOVE  LOCKED  OUT. 

Mrs.  A.  Lea  Merritt. 

Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt  is  a  native  of  America.  In  1870  she  came 
over  from  Philadelphia  to  study  art  in  London.  She  lodged  in  a 
house  occupied  by  Henry  Merritt,  the  picture-cleaner,  artist,  art-critic, 
and  author  of  Robert  Dalton.  A  warm  friendship  with  that  remarkable 
man  followed,  and  he  undertook  Miss  Lea’s  artistic  education.  In 
1876  they  married  ;  a  few  months  later  Merritt  died.  His  wife  edited 
two  volumes  of  his  literary  remains  (1879),  and  prefixed  some  very 
interesting  and  touching  recollections.  In  addition  to  pictures  of  this 
kind,  Mrs.  Merritt  has  painted  portraits  and  frescoes.  She  was  also 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painter  Etchers. 

A  pretty  study  of  rosy  flesh  against  a  golden  background. 
The  roses  of  delight  have  been  scattered  outside  the  door,  and 
Love  finds  himself  locked  out,  among  the  thorns.  The  key- 
plate  is  a  flaming  heart. 

1579.  THEIR  ONLY  HARVEST. 

Colin  Hunter,  A.R.A.  (born  1841). 

Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  who  is  among  the  best  marine  painters  of  the 
day,  is  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  a  self-taught  artist.  He  was  born 
at  Glasgow,  the  son  of  a  bookseller.  He  was  educated  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  career,  and  from  1856  to  i860  was  engaged  as  a  clerk.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  paint.  He  was  allowed  to  go  on 
sketching  rambles  with  an  old  landscape  artist,  Milne  Donald,  who, 
however,  imparted  to  him  no  regular  instruction.  This  experience, 
and  a  few  weeks  spent  in  after  years  with  the  French  painter  Bonnat, 
constituted  Mr.  Hunter’s  only  art  education.  Nature,  he  says,  has 
been  his  teacher.  He  has  for  years  coasted  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  and  elsewhere.  All  his  pictures  of  the  sea  are  painted  on  the 
sea,  and  he  considers  no  trouble  too  irksome  and  no  labour  too  great 
to  catch  the  particular  effects  he  desires.  Though  he  is  now  almost 
exclusively  a  marine-painter,  he  first  tried  his  hand  on  anything  and 
everything.  It  was  in  1868  that  he  exhibited  his  first  marine  picture 
and  that  he  found  his  true  vocation.  In  1879  the  present  picture  was 
bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in 
1884.  “Mr.  Hunter,”  says  Dr.  Muther,  “has  the  secret  of  seizing 
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nature  boldly  in  her  most  impressive  moments.  The  twilight,  with  its 
mysterious  interpenetrating  tremor  of  colours  of  a  thousand  shades,  its 
shine  and  glimmer  of  water,  with  the  sky  brooding  heavily  above,  is 
what  fascinates  him  most  of  all.  His  men  are  always  in  a  state  of 
restless  activity,  whether  they  are  making  the  most  of  the  last  moments 
of  light,  or  facing  the  daybreak  with  renewed  energies.” 

Fishermen  gathering  seaweed  for  kelp-making  from  the 
waves  on  a  stormy  evening — a  powerful  representation  of  “  the 
danger  and  dreariness  of  the  sea.”  The  shimmer  of  the 
moving  water,  with  its  dark,  many-coloured  shadows,  is  in 
skilful  agreement  with  the  evening  sky.  A  scene  off  the 
coast  of  Connemara. 

1580.  TOIL,  GLITTER,  GRIME,  AND  WEALTH  ON 
A  FLOWING  TIDE. 

TV.  L.  Wyllie ,  A.R.A.  (born  1851). 

Mr.  William  Lionel  Wyllie,  the  painter  of  the  river-port  of  London, 
is  the  son  of  a  figure-painter.  He  has  been  a  cruiser  all  his  life,  and 
from  very  early  years  has  known  and  loved  the  river  and  the  sea.  He 
received  his  first  education  in  art  at  Heatherley’s  in  Newman  Street, 
and  in  1866  entered  the  Academy  Schools.  Two  years  later  he 
exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy,  and  in  1869  he  carried  off 
the  Turner  Gold  Medal.  The  present  picture  was  bought  for  the 
Chantrey  Collection  in  1883.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1889.  In 
his  early  years  Mr.  Wyllie  lived  much  upon  the  coast  of  North  France, 
and  the  drawing  of  marine  craft  came  to  him  quite  naturally.  He 
belonged  from  the  first  to  the  company  of  them  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  and  do  business  in  great  waters,  and  in  later  years  he  has 
become,  we  may  say,  the  ‘  ‘  special  artist  ”  of  the  great  steamship  com¬ 
panies.  He  has  also  done  notable  work  in  black-and-white  for  the 
illustrated  papers.  Long  before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  learned  to  sketch 
from  the  deck  of  a  yawl,  and  his  habit  of  working  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  instead  of  seeing  it  from  above  or  merely  from  the  shore,  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  success.  In  that  amusing  book  of 
reference,  entitled  Who’s  Who ,  Mr.  Wyllie  gives  as  his  recreation 
“  perspective  and  yacht  racing.”  This  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
While  still  a  student  at  the  Academy,  he  had  “  encountered  an 
individual  who  explained  how  to  build  a  boat  with  three  planks. 
Odd  to  say,  Mr.  Wyllie  tried  the  experiment  ;  and  odder  still,  it 
succeeded.  She  was  a  capital  little  vessel,  but  in  course  of  years 
gave  place  to  an  old  ship’s  long-boat,  to  which  were  added  masts  and 
sails,  and  plate-glass  ports.  This  curious  craft  was  manned  by  a 
Thames  waterman  who  had  never  been  to  sea,  and  some  tremendous 
adventures  were  enjoyed  in  her.”  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wyllie  possessed 
himself  of  a  yawl  of  nine  tons  register,  built  at  Boulogne,  and 
christened  the  Ladybird.  She  is  flat-bottomed,  with  a  centre- 
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board,  and  possesses  wonderful  steering  power  and  very  light  draught, 
enabling  her  to  be  run  ashore  anywhere.  No  man  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Wyllie  every  turn  of  the  Lower  Thames  and  its  affluents,  the 
coasts  of  the  channel,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  canals  of  Holland.  He 
is  on  board  and  at  work  before  sunrise,  so  that  not  a  moment  of  light 
may  be  lost,  or  a  single  effect  of  air  or  colour  escape  record  in  his 
sketch-books.  When  he  is  not  afloat,  Mr.  Wyllie  lives  in  an  eyrie 
overhanging  the  Medway,  near  Rochester,  and  commanding  the  river 
from  Chatham  to  the  sea.  His  studio  here  has  port-holes,  in  which  a 
telescope  swings  like  a  miniature  gun.  “  He  paints  the  Thames,  with 
all  its  grime  and  much  of  its  wonder,  all  its  business  and  something 
of  its  pathos,  with  suggestions  of  its  contrasts  of  hurry  and  rest,  its 
minglings  of  dignity  and  degradation,  its  material  embodiment  of 
British  supremacy  and  prosperity,  and  its  enormous  testimonies  to  the 
dark  romance  of  these  coal-black  times.”  (Mr.  Wyllie’s  work  and 
adventures  have  often  been  described  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  best  account  is  that  by  Mr.  Harry  V.  Barnett,  in  the  Alagazine  of 
Art  for  1884,  from  which  the  quotations  marked  above  have  been 
made). 

A  picture  of  the  Thames  some  way  below  London  Bridge 
in  summer  daylight.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  is  seen  behind  the 
shipping,  and  in  the  distance  are  the  domes  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  “A  significant  bit  of  national  life  depicted  with 
truth  and  clearness.  The  power  is  shown  of  combining  an 
aspect  of  Nature  with  the  doings  of  men,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  all  great  landscape-painting ;  and  the  picture  also  succeeds 
in  making  a  scene  significant  and  beautiful  without  in  any  way 
violating  the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Wyllie  has  had  the  heart 
to  feel  and  the  brain  to  understand  that  in  art,  as  in  life,  beauty 
may  be  in  unexpected  places  and  depend  no  less  upon  contrast 
than  harmony,  and  so  he  made  the  dark  strength  of  the  barges 
beautiful  against  the  glittering  sunshine  of  the  unstable  water, 
and  gave  to  the  rough  forms  of  his  watermen  the  true 
picturesqueness  which  is  their  birthright  —  the  freedom  and 
power  born  of  the  sea  and  wind,  and  of  a  life  in  which  action 
is  bereft  of  uncertainty,  though  beset  with  danger.”  (Mr. 
Harry  Quilter’s  Preferences ,  p.  346.) 

1581.  THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER. 

Walter  Hunt  (exhibited  from  1881). 

A  clever  picture  of  farmyard  life,  very  pretty  and  full  of 
quiet  humour.  Exhibited  in  1885,  and  bought  for  the 
Chantrey  Collection. 
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1582.  THE  VIGIL. 

J.  Pettie ,  R.A.  (1839-1893). 

John  Pettie — “a  man,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  of  real  feeling  and  great 
dramatic  power  ” — was  a  popular  painter  of  historical  genre ,  and  in  his 
later  years  executed  many  successful  portraits.  As  a  child  he  showed 
an  astonishing  facility,  and  amused  himself  by  making  pictures  of  the 
village  celebrities.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a  shop¬ 
keeper.  His  mother,  armed  with  introductions,  took  the  lad  to  a 
prominent  Edinburgh  artist  of  the  day.  “  No,  no,”  said  the  great  man 
at  once,  “put  him  into  business.”  “But  won’t  you  see  his  sketches 
first?”  asked  the  mother.  “Well,”  replied  he,  after  examining  the 
portfolio,  “  whatever  you  or  I  may  say  won’t  matter  much  ;  the  boy  will 
die  an  artist.”  By  the  good  offices  of  an  uncle  he  was  sent  to  “The 
Trustees’  Academy,”  then  under  a  remarkably  successful  teacher, 
Robert  Scott  Lauder.  “Lauder,”  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  “set  himself 
to  teach  the  students  how  to  see.  He  insisted  upon  a  grasp  of  the 
model  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  relations  of  line  and  colour.  Possibly  he 
carried  this  too  far,  and  may  have  to  bear  the  blame  for  some  of  the 
vagueness,  the  apparent  inability  to  define,  which  hangs  about  not  a 
few  of  his  pupils.  But  at  least  he  brought  them  up  to  see  things 
broadly  and  in  their  places,  and  to  get  quality  in  their  colour.”  Among 
Pettie’s  fellow-pupils  were  Mr.  Orchardson,  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  and 
Mr.  MacWhirter.  Pettie’s  facility  enabled  him  to  get  the  start  in 
popular  favour  of  most  of  his  fellows.  In  1858,  when  he  was  only 
nineteen,  he  had  a  picture  hung  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and 
in  i860  at  the  Academy  in  London.  He  did  also  some  drawings  for 
Good  Words,  and  a  story  is  told  of  the  editor’s  surprise  at  the  youthful¬ 
ness  of  his  contributor.  He  went  to  the  artist’s  studio  to  see  the 
sketches,  and  found  a  youth  there  to  do  the  honours.  “Well,”  said 
Dr.  Macleod  on  leaving,  “I’m  sorry  to  have  missed  Mr.  Pettie,  but 
will  you  tell  him,  my  lad,  that  I  have  been  here  and  am  well  pleased 
with  the  work.”  The  young  artist  then  disclosed  himself.  In  1862 
he  moved  to  London,  settling  with  Mr.  Orchardson  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Johnson  (1606)  at  37  Fitzroy  Square,  afterwards  occupied  by  Ford 
Madox  Brown  and  by  Mr.  Gow.  A  few  years  later  the  little  colony 
was  broken  up,  when  Pettie  and  Mr.  Johnson  married.  Pettie, 
though  four  years  Mr.  Orchardson’s  junior,  was  the  first  to  catch  the 
public  eye.  His  conceptions,  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  were  more 
ambitious;  “  he  played  a  trumpet  to  his  companion’s  flageolet.”  In 
1864  Pettie’s  “Drumhead  Court  Martial”  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  Academy.  In  1866  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  or  eighteen  months 
before  Mr.  Orchardson  obtained  a  like  distinction.  In  1875  he 
became  R.A.,  anticipating  Mr.  Orchardson  in  this  grade  by  four 
years.  The  present  picture  was  exhibited  in  1884,  and  bought  for  the 
Chantrey  Collection.  Pettie  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers  and 
popularity,  and  was  deeply  regretted  for  his  simple,  generous,  and 
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cheerful  disposition.  A  special  exhibition  of  his  pictures  was  included 
in  the  “  Old  Masters,”  at  the  Academy  during  the  winter  after  his 
death.  (The  best  account  of  Pettie  is  by  Mr.  W.  Matthew  Gilbert  in 
the  Art  Journal  for  1894.  Some  references  to  him  will  also  be  found 
in  Mr.  Armstrong’s  monograph  on  W.  Q.  Orchardson.) 

A  picture  showing  the  Vigil  of  Arms,  one  of  the  religious 
exercises  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  preceded  the  conferment 
of  knighthood  : 

The  process  of  inauguration  was  commenced  in  the  evening  by  the 
placing  of  the  candidate  under  the  care  of  two  “esquires  of  honour, 
grave  and  well  seen  in  courtship,”  who  were  to  be  “  governors  in  all 
things  relating  to  him.”  By  them  he  was  conducted  to  his  appointed 
chamber,  where  a  bath  was  prepared  hung  within  and  without  with 
linen,  and  covered  with  rich  cloths,  into  which,  after  they  had 
undressed  him,  he  entered.  While  he  was  in  the  bath  two  “  ancient 
and  grave  knights”  attended  him  “to  inform,  instruct,  and  counsel 
him  touching  the  order  and  feats  of  chivalry,  and  when  they  had 
fulfilled  their  mission  they  poured  some  of  the  water  of  the  bath  over 
his  shoulders,  signing  the  left  shoulder  with  the  cross.  He  was  then 
taken  from  the  bath  and  put  into  a  plain  bed  without  hangings,  until  1 

his  body  was  dry,  w'hen  the  two  esquires  put  on  him  a  white  shirt  and 
over  that  “  a  robe  of  russet  with  long  sleeves  having  a  hood  thereto 
like  unto  that  of  a  hermit.”  Then  the  two  ancient  and  grave  knights 
returned  and  led  him  to  the  chapel,  the  esquires  going  before  them 
“sporting  and  dancing,”  with  “the  minstrels  making  melody.”  And 
when  they  had  been  served  with  wines  and  spices  they  went  away, 
leaving  only  the  candidate,  the  esquires,  “the  priest,  the  chandler,  and 
the  watch,”  who  kept  the  vigil  of  arms  until  sunrise,  the  candidate  pass¬ 
ing  the  night  “bestowing  himself  in  visions  and  prayer.” 

This  is  the  moment  chosen  in  the  present  picture.  Dawn 
is  now  breaking  behind  the  young  man,  but  he  does  not 
observe  it.  The  light  still  falls  upon  his  flowing  hair  and 
beautiful  haggard  face  from  the  altar  above  him.  His  helmet 
and  armour  are  on  the  slab  before  him,  and  he  holds  up 
patiently  the  cross  hilt  of  his  sword.  In  a  little  while  he  will 
l-eceive  the  Communion,  and  be  invested  with  the  full  honour 
of  knighthood. 

1583.  “IL  Y  EN  A  TOUJOURS  UN  AUTRE.” 

Marcus  Stone,  R.A.  (born  1840). 

Mr.  Stone,  the  popular  painter  of  sweethearts,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Frank  Stone,  A.R.A.,  subject-painter.  The  son  was  brought  up 
to  his  father’s  profession  ;  he  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1858 
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(when  he  was  eighteen),  and  has  been  continuously  represented  there 
ever  since.  He  worked  in  his  father’s  studio,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  making  acquaintance  with  many  artists  and  men  of 
letters.  Frank  Stone  died  when  Marcus  was  eighteen,  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  was  self-taught.  The  present  picture  is  typical  of  the 
kind  of  work  to  which  Mr.  Stone  chiefly  owes  his  popularity,  and  by 
which  he  is  now  best  known.  He  is  the  painter,  as  has  been  well 
said,  of  dainty  domesticity — of  touches  of  common  sentiment  set  in 
enchanted  gardens,  and  enacted  by  persons  of  suave  and  elegant  beauty, 
clad  in  costumes  of  a  century  ago.  Everything  in  these  pictures  is 
carefully  harmonised  with  the  central  group  and  the  chosen  sentiment. 
In  the  present  picture  the  accessories — the  wet  steps,  for  instance,  and 
the  shrubbery  in  the  background — are  full  of  local  truth,  but  there  is 
nothing  obtrusive  in  them.  Though  Mr.  Stone’s  best-known  work  is 
all  of  one  kind,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  first  made  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  painter  of  military  genre  and  historical  subjects.  He 
has  also  exhibited  landscapes,  and  occasionally  portraits.  Frank 
Stone  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dickens,  and  the  friendship  descended 
to  the  son,  who  was  selected  by  the  novelist  in  1863  to  illustrate  “  Our 
Mutual  Friend.”  Mr.  Stone  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1877.  The 
present  picture  was  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  1882,  and 
in  1887  the  artist  was  elected  R.A.  (An  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Stone’s  life  and  work  was  published  in  the  Art  Annual  for  1896.) 

The  picture — which  has  been  published  under  the  title  of 
“  A  Prior  Attachment  ” — tells  its  story  with  sufficient  clearness. 
The  ardent  lover  realises  unwillingly  that  his  pleadings  are 
unavailing,  for  the  eyes  of  his  lady-love  are  with  her  heart, 
and  that  is  far  away. 

1584.  “  SPEAK  !  SPEAK  !  ” 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  See  1506. 

Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals, 

And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and  feels 
Her  place  is  empty. — In  Memoriam. 

The  man  has  been  reading  the  letters  of  his  lady-love  in 
the  watches  of  the  night.  They  lie  on  the  table  by  the  bed¬ 
side,  with  other  records  of  the  love  to  which  death  has  brought 
its  earthly  close.  He  raises  his  eyes  and  sees  before  him  the 
spectre  of  a  bride.  As  in  Milton’s  version — “  Methought  I 
saw  my  late  espoused  saint” — she  is  “veiled  all  in  white.” 
He  addresses  the  apparition  in  the  words  with  which  Hamlet 
invokes  his  father’s  ghost.  The  spectre,  in  all  her  bridal 
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finery,  shines  with  a  pallid  and  colourless  lustre.  In  the 
face  and  action  of  the  man  surprise,  fear,  and  hope  seem  to 
contend  for  mastery.1  The  weirdness  of  the  scene  is  enhanced 
by  the  contending  lights  of  moon  and  shaded  lamp. 

The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1895,  with 
two  others  also  in  this  gallery  (1563-64).  It  was  bought 
for  the  Chantrey  Collection  for  £1000.  Millais  told  a  friend 
that  he  “  had  had  this  picture  in  his  mind  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  that  not  until  he  took  it  up  at  last  had  he  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  face  it.  The  man  was  painted  from  an  Italian  model, 
whose  throat  he  much  admired  ;  indeed,  he  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  but  for  the  sight  of  that  throat  he  might  never  have 
painted  the  picture.  The  scene  is  the  turret-room  in  Murthly 
Castle.”  (M.  H.  Spielmann  :  Millais  and  his  Works ,  p.  1 19.) 

1585.  PSYCHE. 

G.  F.  Walls,  R.A.  (born  1817).  See  1630. 

In  the  myth  of  Psyche  and  Eros,  which  has  inspired  so 
many  artists  in  all  ages,  the  Greeks  expressed  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  the  human  Soul  with  the  divine  principle  of  Love. 
The  face  of  Eros  is  not  revealed,  for  there  is  a  certain 
“  hiddenness  in  all  perfect  things.”  Yearning  to  see  him, 
Psyche  lights  her  lamp,  whereupon  Eros  flies  away.  Psyche 
is  condemned  to  wander  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him, 
until  through  infinite  suffering  the  ideal  is  attained.  Here 
in  the  gray  morning  light  Psyche  stands  with  downcast 
eyes  looking  sadly  at  the  smouldering  lamp  on  the  floor  and 
the  crimson  feathers  that  have  dropped  from  Love’s  flying 
wing.  Her  arms  hang  listlessly  at  her  side  as  she  realises  too 
late  who  it  is  that  she  has  loved  and  lost.  The  Psyche  whom 
Watts  thus  puts  before  us  is  very  different  from  the  Psyche  in 
Leighton’s  picture  ( 1  574).  It  is  no  dainty  beauty,  conscious 
of  her  own  loveliness,  that  we  see,  but  the  nymph  of  the  classic 
poets,  suggestive  of  shrinking  delicacy  and  mysticism — 

She  who  stands, 

A  soul  to  woe  that  moment  born, — 

Regretfully  her  aimless  hands 

Drooping  by  Psyche’s  side  forlorn — 


1  “When  I  remarked,”  writes  Mr.  Spielmann,  “that  I  could  not  tell 
whether  the  luminous  apparition  were  a  spirit  or  a  woman,  Millais  was 
pleased.  “That’s  just  what  I  want,”  he  said;  “I  don’t  know  either, 
nor,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  picture,  “does  he.” 
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Woke  with  a  shock  the  god  unknown, 

And  sighing  flushed,  and  flying  sighed  : 

Grey  in  the  dawning  stands  alone 

His  desolate  and  childly  bride.  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

1586.  A  VISIT  TO  ^SCULAPIUS. 

Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter ,  P.R.A.  (born  1836). 

This  picture  is  generally  considered  Sir  Edward  Poynter’s  master¬ 
piece,  and  as  the  painter  has  also  been  a  Professor,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  recall,  in  his  own  words,  the  ideals  he  has  had  before  him.  The 
general  principle  underlying  all  his  lectures  will  be  found,  he  says,  to 
be  “  a  protest  against  the  dangers  of  a  negligent  and  indifferent  view 
of  the  high  requirements  of  the  artist.  They  endeavour  to  teach,  if 
anything,  that  the  crude  gift  is  of  little  value  without  the  laborious 
study  which  only  can  develop  it ;  that  to  be  £  clever  ’  is  in  itself 
worthless  if  the  result  of  cleverness  is  to  do  what  is  not  worth  doing  ; 
the  poorest  of  these  results  arising,  to  my  mind,  from  the  mistaken  but 
obviously  prevalent  tendency  to  exalt  technical  requirements  from 
being  merely  the  first  necessary  equipment  of  the  artist — the  means 
without  which  he  can  do  nothing — to  a  place  which  makes  them  his 
sole  end  and  aim.”  “The  artist,  who  has  the  profoundest  insight  into 
the  noblest  truths,  and  neglects  no  point  in  his  work  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  them  the  highest  expression,  unquestionably  produces 
the  noblest  work.”  What  then  is  “worth  doing”  by  the  artist,  and 
what  are  the  truths  which  it  is  his  special  business  to  express  ?  The 
artist’s  business  is  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  nature  which  are  not 
obvious  to  the  uninstructed  eye,  and  to  express  them  by  accurate 
drawing,  by  beautiful  colours,  and  by  truth  of  tone.  The  highest 
type  of  beauty  is  that  of  the  human  form,  and  Michael  Angelo  is  the 
supreme  painter,  because  of  his  supreme  mastery  over  both  form  and 
expression.  The  study  of  the  living  model  is  the  proper  preparation 
for  the  artist ;  the  noblest  work  of  the  old  masters,  his  exemplar. 
“It  is  the  love  and  appreciation  of  what  is  truly  beautiful  in  nature 
that  makes  the  great  artist.  He  is  not  concerned  only  with  the 
external  beauties,  which  are  obvious  to  all  the  world,  but  with  those 
also  which  underlie  the  surface,  and  which  only  the  mind  of  the  artist, 
stimulated  by  continued  study,  can  discover.  .  .  .  The  true  object 
of  art  is  to  create  a  world  ;  not  to  imitate  what  is  constantly  before 
our  eyes.  If  it  were  possible  to  invent  anything  of  sublime  or  beautiful 
beyond  the  realm  of  nature,  the  artist  would  be  justified  in  doing  it ; 
but  there  is  not  only  no  possibility  of  this,  but  there  is  fortunately  also 
no  need  of  it.  Nature  contains  greater  depths  of  beauty  than  we  can 
fathom.”  The  choice  of  the  kind  of  beauties  sought  for  is  matter 
for  individual  bent ;  Sir  Edward  Poynter’s  own  choice  is  for  the 
“classical”  style.  “The  subjects  I  give  out  for  practice  in  com¬ 
position  are  always  drawn,”  he  says  to  his  students,  “from  Biblical 
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or  classical  sources,  or  are  of  a  kind  which  require  treatment  of  a 
classical  nature,  i.e.  they  require  the  introduction  of  nude  or  classically 
draped  figures  ;  not  because  I  think  that  no  subjects  of  another  nature 
should  be  treated ;  if  I  thought  that,  I  should  be  illogical  in  admiring 
much  that  gives  me  pleasure  ;  but  because  I  consider  that  practice 
in  that  form  of  art,  demanding  as  it  does  the  highest  sense  of  beauty, 
and  involving  the  greatest  difficulties  in  drawing  and  design,  is  the 
best  preparation  for  any  style  which  the  student’s  natural  tendencies 
will  lead  him  ultimately  to  adopt.” 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  summary  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter’s 
lectures,  that  he  is  a  representative,  in  a  double  sense,  of  the 
“  classical  ”  school.  He  belongs  to  the  school  which,  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
definition  of  the  term,  is  “  senatorial,  academic,  authoritative,”  and 
in  his  own  special  sphere  of  work  he  is  a  painter  of  classical  subjects. 
His  public  career  has  been  in  keeping  with  these  characteristics.  He 
was  the  first  Slade  Professor  at  University  College  (1870-75),  and  he 
was  for  seven  years  Director  for  Art,  in  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  (1875-82).  Pie  was  elected  President  of  the 
Academy,  in  succession  to  Millais,  and  has  been  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  since  1894.  The  only  other  man  who  has  held 
these  two  offices  is  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  (see  No.  397).  Sir  Edward 
John  Poynter  is  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  his  mother  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Banks,  R.A.,  the  celebrated  sculptor 
(see  S.  24).  He  was  at  school  at  Westminster,  Brighton,  and  Ipswich. 
Delicate  health  prevented  him  from  proceeding  to  the  University,  and 
in  1853  he  wintered  at  Rome.  Here  he  met  Leighton,  with  whom 
a  friendship  was  struck  up,  and  in  whose  studio  he  worked.  Leighton’s 
influence  determined  the  younger  man  to  the  study  of  figure-painting ; 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  Poynter  worked  successively  at  Leigh’s 
school  in  Newman  Street,  in  the  studio  of  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  R.A., 
and  in  the  Academy  Schools.  In  1856  he  moved  to  Paris,  and  was 
received  into  the  studio  of  Gleyre,  whose  classic  and  academic  style 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him.  He  had  as  fellow-pupils  Du 
Maurier  and  Whistler.  After  leaving  Gleyre’s  studio,  Poynter,  with 
some  friends,  set  up  for  themselves  the  studio  which  was  afterwards  to 
be  immortalised  by  Du  Maurier  in  Trilby.  The  friends  were  Du 
Maurier  himself,  Lamont  (the  Laird),  and  Thomas  Armstrong.  In 
i860  Sir  E.  Poynter  settled  in  London,  and  was  engaged  in  decorative 
work,  as  well  as  black-and-white  work  for  Once  a  Week  and  other 
publications.  In  1862  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy, 
“  Heaven’s  Messenger.”  His  subjects  in  following  years  were  chosen 
from  classical  and  Egyptian  subjects.  Poynter  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  second  Tadema ;  but  at  this  time  Mr.  Tadema  was  unknown  in 
London.  Sir  E.  Poynter’s  real  affinity  throughout  his  career  has  been 
rather  with  Leighton.1  In  1866  he  married  Miss  Agnes  MacDonald, 


1  In  the  Preface  to  his  Lectures  on  Art  (1879)  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
after  referring  to  the  “more  decided  tendency"  recently  noticeable 
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the  present  Lady  Poynter,  one  of  whose  sisters  is  Lady  Burne-Jones, 
and  another  the  mother  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  In  1867  he  exhibited 
“Israel  in  Egypt,”  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  A.R.A. 
In  1876  he  exhibited  “  Atalanta’s  Race.”  In  1877  he  was  elected 
R.A.  “A  Visit  to  Aisculapius”  was  exhibited  in  1880.  In  addition 
to  the  discharge  of  onerous  public  duties  and  the  painting  of  important 
pictures,  Sir  Edward  Poynter  has  found  time  to  execute  a  large  number 
of  smaller  pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  ;  he  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  and  he  has  painted  several  portraits. 
He  has  also  painted  several  frescoes  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen,  South  Dulwich).  At  the  South  Kensington  Museum  he 
designed  the  tile  decorations  of  the  Grill  Room,  and  his  decorative 
work  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  public  buildings.  He  has  indeed 
played  an  important  part  in  the  decorative  revival  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  he  designed  the  border 
of  the  Queen’s  letter  to  the  nation  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  that  the  shilling  and  the  florin  in  the  new  coinage  are 
also  his  design.  (Sir  Edward  Poynter’s  work  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  in  the  Easter  Art  Annual  for  1897  5  and  by 
Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson  in  Architecture  for  1897.  A  fourth  and 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Lectures  on  Art  was  published  in  the  same 
year. ) 

This  picture  was  at  the  Academy  in  1880,  when  the 
following  lines  from  an  Elizabethan  poet  were  given  in  the 
catalogue : — 

In  time  long  past,  when  in  Dianae’s  chase 
A  bramble  bush  prickt  Venus  in  the  foot, 

Olde  Aesculapius  healpt  her  heavie  case, 

Before  the  hurte  had  taken  any  roote. 

Thos.  Watson  (Arber's  reprint). 

The  God  of  Healing  sits  in  an  alcove  of  his  sanctuary,  over 
which  the  honeysuckle  clusters.  His  head — as  in  Raphael’s 
Jupiter — rests  upon  his  hand,  and  there  is  a  half  cynical  smile 
on  his  face ;  for  yEsculapius,  we  read,  was  “  always  a  good- 

“  towards  a  higher  standard  in  art,”  attributed  this  “sudden  improvement 
in  the  main  to  the  stimulus  given  to  us  all  by  the  election  of  our  new 
president,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  energy,  thoroughness,  and  nobility 
of  aim  which  he  displays  in  everything  he  undertakes.  I  was  probably 
the  first,  when  we  were  both  young  and  in  Rome  together,  to  whom  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  disinterested  kindness  which  he  has 
invariably  extended  to  beginners  whom  he  sees  to  be  interested  in  their 
work  ;  and  to  him,  as  the  friend  and  master  who  first  directed  my  ambition, 
and  whose  precepts  I  never  fail  to  recall  when  at  work  (as  many  another 
will  recall  them),  I  venture  to  dedicate  this  book  with  affection  and 
respect.” 
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natured  god  who  was  not  above  being  merry  and  liked  a  joke.” 
In  the  foreground  on  the  left  is  a  serpent,  for  it  was  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent  that  ALsculapius  was  said  to  have  first  come 
among  men.  Behind  the  god  is  an  attendant — perhaps  an 
impersonation  of  Hygeia — with  a  box  of  medicaments,  and  on 
the  tripod  beside  her  are  various  fruits.  (The  Greek  physicians 
were  alive  to  the  advantages  in  many  cases  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
diet.)  Venus  raises  her  foot  for  inspection,  indicating  the 
“hurte”  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  rests  for  support 
on  one  of  her  three  attendants.  The  last  of  these  is  giving 
directions  to  the  servant  at  the  fountain.  The  white  doves  of 
Venus  flutter  above  her,  and  contrast  with  the  dark  leaves  of 
the  ilex  tree.  “  The  four  female  undraped  figures,”  says  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  “  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  artist’s 
creations,  and  they  are  charmingly  grouped,  reminding  one  of 
some  antique  gem  or  that  famous  group  of  the  Graces  at 
Vienna  which  Raphael  copied.”  This  work,  says  Mr. 
Hodgson,  is  “  Poynter’s  most  perfect  picture — indeed  we  may 
say  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pictures  produced  by  the 
English  school.  There  is  here  no  fencing  with  Naturalism, 
no  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  classicism  ;  the  painter  steers 
his  way  with  consummate  skill  and  fixity  of  purpose  right 
through  between  them.  There  is  just  enough  of  one  and  of 
the  other  to  make  up  a  perfect  artistic  whole.  The  thing 
happened  nowhere  and  to  nobody — it  never  could  have  ;  it  is 
obviously  legendary.  All  the  reality  given  by  beautiful  drawing 
and  exquisite  flesh-painting,  by  a  background  and  accessories 
studied  carefully  from  nature,  is  in  some  way  subordinated. 
The  figures  are  what  dreams  are  made  of,  and  the  scenery  is 
the  scenery  of  dreamland.  This  is  a  great  feat.  Alma 
Tadema  takes  us  by  the  arm  and  leads  us  for  a  walk  through 
the  streets  of  ancient  Athens  ;  he  shows  us  the  temples,  the 
altars,  the  dwelling-houses,  and  the  shops  of  butchers,  bakers, 
and  fishmongers,  as  they  really  were.  Poynter  takes  up  an 
ancient  fable,  and  shows  us  how  it  may  possibly  have  mirrored 
itself  in  the  imagination  of  a  bygone  people  ;  it  is  a  picture  of  a 
picture,  an  unreality  made  visible”  ( Fifty  Years  of  British  Art , 
p.  69).  But  at  the  same  time  the  picture  has  also,  apart  from 
the  figures,  an  archmological  interest,  for  the  painter’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sanctuary  of  yEsculapius  follows  closely  the  de¬ 
scriptions  given  in  classical  literature  or  deduced  from  the 
monuments,  and  thus  enables  us  to  see  what  the  hospitals  of  the 
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old  Greek  world  were  like.  These  sanctuaries,  we  know,  always 
contained  a  temple  for  the  statue  of  the  god  and  ex  voto  offer¬ 
ings  ;  wide,  airy  colonnades  ;  a  miraculous  spring  to  supply  the 
water  for  the  patient’s  ablutions,  and  generally  also  a  sacred 
wood,  which  diffused  a  coolness  and  shade  beneficial  to  the 
sufferers.  (See  Dyer’s  Gods  in  Greece ,  and  the  third  chapter 
of  Pater’s  Marius  the  Epicurean .)  One  of  the  inscriptions 
actually  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  Epidaurus  (1881-87) 
contains  these  words  : — “  O  blessed  yEsculapius,  god  of 
healing,  it  is  thanks  to  thy  skill  that  Diophantus  will  no  longer 
walk  upon  thorns,  but  he  will  have  a  sound  foot  as  thou  hast 
decreed.” 

1587.  HARMONY. 

Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.  (born  1853). 

It  was  by  this  picture  (exhibited  when  he  was  twenty-four)  that  Mr. 
Francis  Bernard  Dicksee  leapt  into  fame  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
living  artists.  He  belongs  to  an  artistic  family.  His  father,  T.  F.  Dicksee, 
from  whom  he  received  his  first  lessons  in  art,  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy ;  his  uncle,  John  Dicksee,  was  a 
well-known  artist ;  and  his  sister  is  also  a  successful  painter.  Mr. 
Dicksee  studied  in  the  Academy  Schools,  gaining  the  silver  medal  in 
1872,  and  the  gold  medal  in  1875.  At  this  time  he  was  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  illustration  work  for  Messrs.  Cassell,  the  Graphic ,  and 
others.  He  also  worked  with  Mr.  Holiday,  making  cartoons  for 
church  windows — an  experience  turned  to  good  account  in  the  present 
picture.  This  was  exhibited  in  1877,  and  made  a  great  success. 
What  the  Academicians  thought  of  it  was  indicated  by  its  position,  as 
a  centre-piece  in  the  first  room,  and  it  was  at  once  purchased  for  the 
Chantrey  Collection.  It  was  published  by  Messrs.  Agnew,  and  many 
thousand  copies  of  the  etching  were  sold.  Four  years  later,  Mr. 
Dicksee  was  elected  A. R.A.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Academy.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  Italy 
for  the  first  time.  In  1891  he  was  elected  R.A.  “  Mr.  Dicksee  is  one 
of  the  leading  exponents  of  poetic  art — the  art  which  does  not  take  its 
subjects  from  the  common  events  of  life,  nor  from  the  books)  which 
have  been  so  continually  drawn  upon  by  both  bygone  and  living 
painters,  nor  from  the  classics.  He  works  up  to  an  ideal  evolved  from 
his  own  consciousness.  Flis  sources  of  inspiration  do  not  appear  to  be 
drawn  from  any  particular  school  or  painter.  His  method  is  peculiarly 
his  own.  His  texture  is  exceedingly  rich — the  result  of  much  previous 
loading.  His  colour  is  suggestive  of  the  Venetian,  but  he  had  no  close 
acquaintance  with  the  wonderful  colourists  of  that  school.  If  asked 
whence  he  drew  his  inspirations,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  always  been 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  art,  but  that  he  cannot  recall  any 
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special  circumstances  beyond  his  daily  surroundings  that  influenced  his 
style  or  fostered  his  love  of  painting.  His  conceptions  are  born  of  a 
poetic  mind,  his  skill  results  from  careful  training  and  intense  and  con¬ 
tinuous  application”  (Mr.  Sydney  Hodges,  in  Magazine  of  Art,  1887, 
p.  217). 

“Harmony”  is  a  poem  on  canvas,  and  has  an  abiding 
charm — alike  for  its  sentiment,  its  carefully  finished,  yet  not 
too  prominent  details,  and  its  subdued  but  beautiful  colour. 
The  picture,  it  has  been  well  said,  suggests  indefinite  associa¬ 
tions  with  all  beautiful  abstractions,  whether  of  music,  poetry, 
or  painting.  Music  is  the  type  of  the  harmony  between  the 
man  and  the  woman — the  two  notes  in  the  human  chord. 
Above  the  girl  at  the  organ,  is  a  window,  storied  with  a  picture 
of  that  divine  love  of  which  earthly  love,  as  the  poets  tell  us, 
is  the  imperfect  shadow.  The  evening  light  through  this 
window  forms  an  aureole  of  golden  glory  around  the  girl’s 
hair : 

Love  and  harmony  combine, 

And  their  souls  together  twine. — Blake. 

1588.  CROMWELL  AT  DUNBAR  (Sept.  3,  1650). 

A.  C.  Gow ,  R.A.  (born  1848).  See  1529. 

A  scene  from  English  history.  The  battle  of  Dunbar  has 
been  won.  The  Lord-General,  bareheaded,  with  the  standard 
raised  behind  him,  is  in  the  middle.  His  Puritan  cavalry  are 
in  line,  with  their  swords  drawn  : — 

The  Scotch  army  is  shivered  to  utter  ruin ;  rushes  in  tumultuous 
wreck,  hither,  thither  ;  to  Belhaven,  or,  in  their  distraction,  even  to 
Dunbar ;  the  chase  goes  as  far  as  Haddington,  led  by  Hacker. 
“The  Lord-General  made  a  halt,”  says  Hodgson,  “and  sang  the 
hundred-and-seventeenth  psalm,”  till  our  horse  could  gather  for  the 
chase.  Hundred-and-seventeenth  psalm,  at  the  foot  of  Doon  Hill  ; 
there  we  uplift  it,  to  the  tune  of  Bangor,  or  some  still  higher  score, 
and  roll  it  strong  and  great  against  the  sky  : — 

O  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord, 

All  nati-ons  that  be  ; 

Likewise,  ye  people  all,  accord 
His  name  to  magnify. 

For  great  to  us- ward  ever  are 
His  loving-kindnesses  : 

His  truth  endures  for  evermore  : 

The  Lord,  O  do  ye  bless. 

And  now,  to  the  chase  again.”  (Carlyle’s  Cromwell,  iii.  37.) 

P 


“A  picture  of  a  soldier,  and  all  the  facts  connected  with 
soldiers,  man  and  horse,  arms  and  harness,  the  gray  sky  above 
them,  the  trampled  earth  below,  are  rendered  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  truth  ;  nothing  can  be  more  realistic  or 
naturalistic.  The  painter  has  not  stinted  us  in  our  enjoyment 
of  things  as  they  are,  and  he  has  given  us  something  more. 
As  we  look  at  this  picture  we  recognise  wherein  lay  the 
irresistible  strength  of  the  Puritan  armies.  Our  minds  are 
raised  to  the  contemplation  of  a  higher  class  of  facts  than 
those  of  the  flesh  and  of  external  nature,  viz.  those  of  the 
spirit.  The  victory  of  Dunbar,  like  many  a  nameless  victory 
won  in  the  silent  conflict  of  the  soul,  owed  its  impulse  to 
faith  which  enabled  the  actors  to  make  light  of  obstacles  and 
to  scorn  danger ;  and  this  reflection  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
picture”  (Hodgson:  Fifty  Years  of  British  Art,  p.  97). 


1589.  “WHEN  NATURE  PAINTED  ALL  THINGS 
GAY.” 

Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A.  (born  1847). 

Mr.  Alfred  William  Parsons  is  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  a  native  of 
Somersetshire.  In  1865  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Savings  Bank 
Department  of  the  General  Post  Office.  In  the  evenings  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  art  at  Heatherley’s  School  and  at  South  Kensington. 
In  1867  he  left  the  Post  Office,  and  returning  to  Somersetshire,  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  landscape  work  from  nature.  He  contributed  to  the 
Institute,  and  in  1871  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Academy. 
The  present  picture  was  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  1887. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  he  was  awarded  a  medal.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  A.R.A.  M.  Chesneau  couples  Mr.  Parsons 
and  Cecil  Lawson  (1 142)  as  two  of  the  most  accomplished  members 
of  a  school  which  “divorces  landscape  from  narrative  and  aims  at 
arousing  our  emotions  only  by  the  sentiment  which  natural  scenery 
awakes  in  us.  In  their  interpretation  of  nature  they  exhibit  to  a 
considerable  extent  their  own  states  of  mind — somewhat  romantic  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lawson,  keenly  appreciative  of  grace  of  form  in  Mr. 
Parsons.” 

A  lad  sits  by  a  stream  and  makes  a  whistle  by  peeling  a 
stick.  A  charming  picture  of  English  spring,  when  the  may 
is  in  bloom : 

And  the  king-cups  deck  the  meadows  fair, 

And  daffodils  in  brooks  delight. 
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1590.  ALLELUIA! 

T.  C.  Gotch  (born  1854). 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  Gotch— who,  in  the  pictures  of  which  this  is  a 
type,  has  struck  a  distinctive  note  in  modern  British  art — is  a  native  of 
Kettering,  and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  in  that  town. 
He  was  for  four  years  in  business  before  he  began  the  serious  study  of  art 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  art  education  was  received  at  Heatherley’s 
School,  at  Antwerp,  at  the  Slade  School,  and  under  Jean  Paul 
Laurens  at  Paris.  Mr.  Gotch  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
New  English  Art  Club,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Newlyn  Colony. 
In  1883  he  made  a  voyage  to  Australia;  in  1889  he  went  on  a  sketch- 
ing  tour  in  Denmark,  and  during  the  winter  of  1891  he  spent  some 
months  in  Italy.  “  It  was  during  his  stay  in  that  country  that  he 
threw  off  the  Newlyn  influence  which  was  so  perceptible  in  “  ’Twixt 
Life  and  Death,”  and  painted  “My  Crown  and  Sceptre”  (R.A.  1892), 
which  may  ceitainly  be  regarded  as  a  very  outspoken  protest  against 
the  gray  monotone  affected  by  the  West  of  England  painters.  Italian 
colour  seems  to  have  convinced  him,  and  to  have  urged  him  to  strive 
for  a  strength  and  variety  of  chromatic  arrangement  which  he  never 
before  attempted.  Ever  since  he  has  been  a  lover  of  sumptuous  com¬ 
binations,  and  has  revelled  in  the  representation  of  the  gorgeous  textures, 
the  brocades  and  embroideries,  the  laces  and  adornments,  which  are  so 
lovingly  treated  in  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters.”  But  if  the 
manner  of  his  art  is  in  this  respect  Italian,  and  in  another  respect 
Flemish,  the  matter  is  his  own.  The  worship  of  child-life  and  the 
pretty  symbolism  which  he  builds  up  round  his  studies  of  the  dainty 
freshness  of  childhood  are  individual  and  distinctive.  In  pictures  such 
as  the  one  before  us  Mr.  Gotch  has  combined  imaginative  symbolism  with 
care  in  the  realisation  of  details  and  a  richness  of  decorative  effect 
in  a  way  which  is  decidedly  original.  (Mr.  Gotch’s  work  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry  in  The  Studio  for  March 
1898.) 

A  choir  of  little  girls  singing  from  illuminated  scrolls 
the  words  that  are  repeated  on  the  golden  wall  behind: 
“  Sancti  tui  domine  benedicant  te,  gloriam  regni  tui  dicant— 
Alleluia.”  The  picture  is  reminiscent,  somewhat,  of  early 
Flemish  paintings,  but  in  the  choice  of  types  the  artist  has 
obtained  an  effect  of  entirely  original  and  lifelike  beauty. 
Some  of  the  girls  wear  Chinese  garments,  embroidered  with 
golden  dragons ;  others,  Gothic  robes ;  and  others,  frocks  of 
French  patterns.  This  diversity,  it  has  been  suggested,  may 
be  intended  to  illustrate  the  universality  with  which  all  people 
praise  God  : — 
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Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises  :  sing  praises  unto  our  King,  sing 
praises. 

For  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth  :  sing  ye  praises  with  under¬ 
standing.  Psalms,  xlvii.  6,  7. 

Though  there  is  a  vein  of  symbolism  in  the  garments,  and 
the  central  figure  is  clothed  with  an  air  of  mystic  adoration, 
the  little  girls  themselves  are  types  of  real  childhood  :  note 
especially  the  enjoyment  of  the  little  girl  who  holds  up  her 
hand  to  keep  time  to  the  music  and  opens  her  mouth  wide, 
showing  her  pretty  “milk  teeth.” 


1591.  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST. 

Sir  Francis  Chan  trey ,  R.A.  (1781-1842). 

Sir  Francis  Legatt  Chantrey,  the  famous  sculptor,  to  whose  bequest 
the  nation  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  pictures  in  this  Gallery,  was 
the  son  of  a  carpenter  and  small  farmer  at  Jordan thorpe,  near 
Sheffield.  He  was  educated  at  the  village  school,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  by  a  grocer  in  Sheffield.  In  1797  he  was  attracted  by  the 
shop- window  of  a  carver  in  the  town,  named  Ramsay,  and  to  him  he 
was  apprenticed  for  seven  years.  Ramsay  also  dealt  in  prints  and 
plaster  models,  and  he  encouraged  the  artistic  taste  which  his  young 
apprentice  displayed.  At  Ramsay’s,  Chantrey  met  John  Raphael 
Smith,  the  distinguished  draughtsman  in  crayon  (see  1499),  who  gave 
him  lessons  in  painting.  At  this  time  Chantrey  drew  portraits  and 
painted  landscapes ;  he  also  found  a  statuary  to  teach  him  stone¬ 
carving.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one,  he  was  eager  to  commence 
an  independent  artistic  career,  and  having  procured  the  cancelling  of 
his  indentures,  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  settled  ultimately  in 
London,  but  continued  professional  visits  to  Sheffield  for  several  years. 
At  this  period  he  executed  some  seventy  portraits,  at  prices  varying 
from  two  to  five  guineas.  He  also  obtained  employment  at  a  wood- 
carver’s.  Rogers,  the  poet,  had  a  table  which  Chantrey  used  to 
recognise  in  after  years  as  his  handiwork.  In  1804  he  exhibited  a 
portrait  for  the  first  time  at  the  Academy,  and  in  1805-6  he  executed 
his  first  busts.  In  1807  he  married  a  well-to-do  cousin,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  Eccleston  Street.  He  obtained  numerous  com¬ 
missions  for  portrait-busts.  His  first  imaginative  work,  a  model  of 
the  head  of  Satan,  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1808.  The  grace 
and  tender  sentiment  which  he  showed  in  his  statues  of  children, 
increased  his  popularity.  The  group  of  two  children  asleep  in  each 
other’s  arms,  which  forms  a  monumental  design  in  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
is  perhaps  his  most  admired  work ;  the  design  of  it  was  Stothard’s. 
His  portrait-busts  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  include  nearly  all  the 
famous  men  of  his  time.  The  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  National 
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Gallery  is  well-known.  Some  of  his  drawings,  made  as  preparatory 
studies  for  his  portraits  in  sculpture,  may  be  seen  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1815,  and  R.A.  in 
1818.  In  1819  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Canova.  He  made  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique,  which  he 
used  to  allow  young  sculptors  to  study  at  his  house.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  1835  was 
knighted.  He  died  suddenly  of  a  spasm  of  the  heart.  Chantrey 
possessed  great  natural  intelligence  and  sagacity.  Though  not  well 
educated,  he  had  a  large  store  of  accurate  information,  and  took  great 
interest  in  geology  and  other  sciences.  An  excellent  mimic,  of  a 
cordial,  merry  humour,  he  was  a  capital  companion  and  host.  He 
was  devoted  to  fishing  and  shooting.  A  brace  of  woodcocks,  which 
he  killed  at  Holkham  with  one  shot  and  subsequently  carved,  have 
become  historical  from  the  epigrams  made  on  the  occasion.  Lord 
Jeffrey’s  is  perhaps  the  best  known  : — 

Their  good  and  ill  from  the  same  source  they  drew, 

Here  shrined  in  marble  by  the  hand  that  slew. 

With  artists  generally,  Chantrey  was  very  popular.  He  was  in 
particular  a  great  friend  of  Turner.  He  sincerely  admired  his  friend’s 
genius,  but  was  not  to  be  denied  his  joke.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  weather  was  very  raw  and  cold,  Chantrey  went  up  to  a  picture  of 
Turner’s  which  was  specially  luminous  with  orange  chrome.  Pre¬ 
tending  to  warm  his  hands  at  it,  as  at  a  fire,  the  sculptor  said  :  “  Why, 
Turner,  this  is  the  only  comfortable  place  in  the  room.  By  the  bye, 
is  it  true,  as  I  have  heard,  that  you’ve  got  a  commission  at  last  to 
paint  a  picture  for  the  Sun  Fire  Office  ?  ”  Turner  (says  his  biographer) 
chewed  the  cud  of  this  joke  for  days  in  his  chuckling  way.  Both  men 
were  of  humble  origin,  and  neither  was  ashamed  of  the  clay  that  made 
him.  They  were  alike  in  another  respect.  Turner  left  his  pictures  to 
the  nation,  and  his  fortune  to  the  Academy.  Chantrey  at  his  death 
was  worth  £150,000;  and,  subject  to  a  life-interest  for  his  wife,  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  the  Academy.  To  this 
bequest  is  due  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  the  present  Gallery  (see 
Introduction). 

This  portrait  of  the  sculptor,  by  himself,  was  acquired  in 
1894.  As  a  young  man  Chantrey  is  said  to  have  resembled 
the  usual  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  and  he  had  a  beautiful 
mouth.  He  sat  for  Sancho  in  Leslie’s  picture  :  see  No.  402. 

1592.  MORNING  GLORY. 

M.  Ridley  Corbet. 

Mr.  Corbet,  whose  studies  of  “  the  orange  light  of  widening  mom  ” 
are  very  beautiful,  is  a  poet  and  a  colourist.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
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successful  of  the  pupils  of  Signor  Costa  ;  a  characteristic  work  by  that 
master  may  be  seen  at  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1493). 

Painted  near  the  Severn  valley,  not  very  far  from  Bridge- 
north. 


1593.  MOTHER’S  DARLING. 

Joseph  Clark  (born  1834). 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  at  Cerne  Abbas,  near  Dorchester,  and  was 
educated  at  a  school  in  Dorchester  under  William  Barnes,  the  Dorset¬ 
shire  poet.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  up  to  London,  and  for 
two  years  studied  at  Leigh’s  School  in  Newman  Street,  afterwards 
entering  the  Academy  Schools.  In  1857,  when  he  was  twenty-three, 
he  exhibited  “  The  Sick  Child,”  a  touching  piece  of  genre,  of  the  same 
character  as  the  picture  now  before  us,  which  was  at  the  Academy  in 
1885.  “The  history  of  Mr.  Clark,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  “is  al¬ 
together  peculiar.  During  the  last  thirty  years  there  have  been  many 
reputations  made,  and  not  a  few  lost ;  the  trumpet  tongue  of  fame  has 
proclaimed  with  noisy  clamour  now  one  name  and  now  another ;  but 
it  has  only  been  amongst  a  few  observers,  who  take  more  than  usual 
heed,  that  one  has  heard  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Clark.  He  has 
pursued  the  even  tenour  of  his  way.  A  beautiful,  tender,  pious,  and 
loving  soul  breathes  through  all  his  pictures.  .  .  .  Joseph  Clark  is 
one  of  the  most  consummate  artists  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  picture ;  he  knows  as  well  as  any  man  living  how  to 
concentrate  the  interest  of  his  subject,  and  how  to  bring  out  its 
central  point.  There  is  no  unnecessary  detail,  and  yet  nothing  which 
helps  the  story  is  omitted.  There  is  complete  unity  in  his  work  ;  all 
the  parts  unite  to  form  a  perfect  whole.  His  pictures  are  full  of  con¬ 
centrated  thought  and  feeling — sweet,  tender,  and  loving  creations  ” 
{Fifty  Years  of  British  Art ,  p.  85). 


Mr.  Clark’s  schoolmaster  was,  as  we  have  said,  William 
Barnes,  and  some  of  the  Dorsetshire  poet’s  lyrics  have  the 
same  spirit  that  Mr.  Clark  has  put  into  his  pictures  : — 


I’d  a  dream  to-night 
As  I  fell  asleep, 

Oh  !  the  touching  sight 
Makes  me  still  to  weep  : 


Of  my  little  lad 
Gone  to  leave  me  sad, 
Aye,  the  child  I  had, 
But  was  not  to  keep. 


1594.  DIGGING  FOR  BAIT. 

C.  W.  Wyllie  (exhibited  from  1871). 

Mr.  Charlie  William  Wyllie  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie  (see 
1580),  and  like  him  a  painter  of  sea  and  river. 
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Fishermen  at  low  tide  digging  for  bait  in  the  wet  sands. 
“  Painted  in  the  little  village  of  Ambletuse,  the.  spot  where 
King  James  II.  landed  on  his  flight  into  France.” 


1595.  THE  LAST  MATCH. 

William  Small  (exhibited  from  1869). 

Mr.  Small,  an  exhibitor  of  landscapes,  is  best  known  as  a  black- 
and-white  draughtsman.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  artists  of  the 
Graphic. 

An  Irish  peasant  is  returning  from  market  with  his  pig. 
He  stops  to  light  his  last  match  in  his  hat,  while  his  daughter 
puts  up  her  cloak  to  keep  off  the  wind. 


1596.  GALWAY  GOSSIPS. 

E.  A.  Waterlow,  A.R.A.  (born  1850). 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  Waterlow,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Water-colour 
Society,  is  the  son  of  a  lithographer.  He  received  his  general 
education  at  Eltham  Collegiate  School  and  at  Heidelberg.  After  a 
course  of  artistic  study  at  Carey’s  School,  he  went  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  where  he  sketched  from  nature.  Returning  to  England 
in  1872,  he  entered  the  Academy  Schools.  The  chief  influence  which 
he  felt  was  probably  that  of  Mason  and  Walker.  In  1873  he  won  the 
Turner  Gold  Medal.  In  1880  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Water-Colour  Society,  and  in  1890  an  Associate  of  the  Academy.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society. 
Mr.  Waterlow  aims,  like  Mason  and  Walker,  at  being  the  interpreter 
of  poetical  landscape,  making  it  subserve  some  human  interest — 
pastoral,  idyllic,  or  remotely  tragic.  Several  of  his  subjects  have  been 
taken  from  Ireland,  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of  Galway.  (See  article 
on  “The  New  President  of  the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society”  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  Feb.  1898.) 

This  picture,  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  1887, 
is  the  most  typical  and  simple  of  the  painter’s  Irish  land¬ 
scapes — with  its  potato  patches,  its  cabins,  and  low  line  of 
mountains  in  the  background.  A  country  girl  riding  home 
from  market  stops  on  the  road  to  gossip  with  an  old  peasant, 
who  is  leaning  over  the  wall  of  his  patch.  The  freshness  of 
the  yellow  gorse  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  blue  hills 
in  the  background. 
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1597.  THE  CAST  SHOE. 

R.  IV.  Macbeth ,  A.R.A.  (born  1848). 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  Macbeth  was  born  at  Glasgow,  the  son  of  an 
artist.  He  received  his  first  education  in  art  at  the  Scottish  Academy, 
and  in  1871  came  up  to  London.  He  obtained  illustrating  work  both 
for  Once  a  Week  and  on  the  Graphic.  He  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  and  of  late  years  has  devoted  himself 
largely  to  etching.  He  is  generally  accounted  the  best  reproductive 
etcher  in  this  country.  Some  of  his  best  known  etchings  are  of 
pictures  by  Walker,  of  which  master  he  may  be  accounted  a  disciple. 
Mr.  Macbeth  has  exhibited  at  the  Academy  since  1873.  He  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1883. 

A  country  scene  in  the  Fens;  at  the  Ferry  Inn,  “five 
miles  from  anywhere  and  no  hurry.” 

1598.  THE  STREAM. 

J.  C.  Hook ,  R.A.  (born  1819).  See  1512. 

A  charming  picture  of  English  country,  suffused  with  the 
light  and  colour  of  a  warm  summer  afternoon.  Exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1885,  when  reference  was  made  in  the 
catalogue  to  the  stream  of  which  Julia  says  (in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona ) : — 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 

Thou  know’st,  being  stopp’d,  impatiently  doth  rage  ; 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell’d  stones, 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage, 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 

With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

1599.  THE  POOL  OF  LONDON. 

Vicat  Cole,  R.A.  (1833-1893). 

George  Vicat  Cole  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Cole,  a  well-known 
landscape  painter,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 
He  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  educated  in  art  by  his  father. 
Vicat  Cole’s  first  picture  was  shown  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in 
1852.  For  a  few  years  the  young  artist  obtained  no  success.  Many 
a  picture,  as  he  used  in  after  years  to  tell  his  friends,  did  he  sell  “for 
sums  varying  upwards  to  forty  shillings.”  In  i860  he  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  “A  Surrey  Cornfield.”  This  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
similar  pictures,  in  which  wide  stretches  of  wind-blown  corn  were 
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pourtrayed — always  pleasant,  and  always  unmistakably  English.  In 
1870  Cole  was  elected  A.R.A.  The  only  other  landscapist  in  the 
Academy  at  the  time  of  his  election  was  F.  R.  Lee  (see  620),  and 
Cole’s  popularity  was  assured.  Surrey,  with  its  picturesque  hills  and 
dales,  heaths  and  woodlands,  cornfields  and  pasturage,  was  for  many 
years  his  favourite  field.  “  English  landscape-painting  has  lost  in 
Vicat  Cole,”  said  Leighton  at  the  Academy  Banquet  in  1893,  “one 
of  its  most  conspicuous  names.  Typically  English  were  the  scenes  on 
which  he  loved  to  dwell — the  coppice,  the  glade,  the  rolling  pasture 
fading  from  green  to  distant  blue,  summer  slumbering  on  brown- 
tipped  corn.  But  most  of  all  our  English  Thames  had  won  his  heart 
and  occupied  his  hands.  He  had  followed  its  stream  with  faithful 
brush  throughout  its  length,  from  where  its  first  sweet  gurgle  is  heard 
within  the  grass,  to  where,  far  away,  salt  and  sullied,  it  rocks  on 
turbid  tide  the  carriers  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.”  In  1880 
Cole  was  elected  R.A. ,  and  of  later  years  he  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely — under  arrangements  with  the  dealers — to  the  Thames  “from 
source  to  sea,”  “our  river,”  as  a  brother  Academician  styled  it.  Mr. 
Cole,  in  his  punt  and  under  his  sun  umbrella,  or  on  his  steam-launch 
“  Blanche,”  was  for  many  years  a  familiar  sight  to  all  boating  men. 
Wordsworth  once  told  Crabbe  Robinson,  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
when  a  stranger  had  asked  to  see  the  poet’s  study,  the  maid  showed 
him  a  room,  and  said,  “This  is  master’s  library ,  but  he  studies  in  the 
fields.”  That  is  just  what  visitors  to  Mr.  Cole’s  house  on  Campden 
Hill  were  told.  Cole  finished  his  pictures  in  his  library  in  town,  but 
he  studied  in  the  open  air.  He  was  also  interested  in  science,  and 
followed  all  recent  developments  in  chemistry  and  physics  with  close 
attention.  (“The  Life  and  Paintings  of  Vicat  Cole”  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  three  sumptuous  volumes  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  R. 
Chignell,  1896.  From  this  work  I  quote  the  letter  from  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  given  below.) 

This  picture  was  at  the  Academy  in  1888,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  The  impression  which  it  made  on  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  is  thus  recorded  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  Biarritz  (Jan.  15,  1894)  : — 

You  do  me  much  more  than  justice  in  attaching  any  weight  to  my 
estimate  of  Mr.  Cole’s  powers  and  performances.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
a  rather  selfish  act  of  pure  pleasure  to  myself  that  I  record  the  feeling 
with  which  I  was  inspired  by  his  picture  of  “The  Thames  below 
London  Bridge.”  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  called  “The 
Pool  ”  or  not,  but  the  identification  is  easy.  What  I  do  recollect  is 
the  seizure — I  cannot  use  any  other  word — which  the  picture  made 
upon  me  as  I  first  came  up  to  it  in  the  Exhibition.  I  was  walking 
with  Mr.  Agnew,  and  he  gave  his  really  valuable  warrant  to  my  rather 
hot  eulogy.  I  cannot  now  recollect  details.  But  the  dominant  idea 
was  that  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of  a  man  who  had  been  able, 
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not  only  to  produce  a  very  large  and  effective  combination — effective 
alike  for  the  eye  and  for  the  mind — but  had  been  able  so  to  represent 
a  scene  of  commercial  activity  as  to  impress  upon  it,  as  I  thought,  the 
idea  and  character  of  grandeur.  The  picture  seemed  to  speak  and  to 
say,  “you  see  here  the  summit  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  world.” 

“The  whole  of  the  foreground  and  middle  distance  is  a 
scene  of  life  and  movement,  designed  with  extraordinary 
vigour.  Craft  of  every  description  and  form  are  portrayed 
with  a  faultless  accuracy  which  excites  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  sailors.  The  effect  of  the  tide  working  up  against 
the  wind  is  shown  with  great  fidelity ;  smoke  on  the  left,  and  a 
storm-cloud  on  the  right,  both  painted  with  intense  power, 
obscure  the  sky  on  each  side  ;  but  throughout  the  centre  of 
the  picture  the  light  is  as  fair  and  sweet  as  ever  shone  on 
lovely  valley.  In  the  midst  of  this  fair  light  are  seen  the 
chief  buildings  of  the  busy  city.  It  is  a  startling  contrast, 
alike  of  artistic  effect  and  of  sentiment,  and  it  is  carried  out 
with  a  harmony  and  unity  which  could  not  be  surpassed.” 
(Chignell,  iii.  pp.  126-131).  The  Dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Monument,  and  an  arch  of  London  Bridge  are  the  principal 
buildings.  The  Tower  is  seen  to  our  right,  through  a  forest 
of  masts.  The  artist’s  signature  is  inserted  as  the  owner’s 
name  on  the  canal  barge,  “  Pride  of  the  Thames.”  The 
subject  had  long  engaged  Cole’s  attention.  As  early  as 
September  1878,  an  entry  appears  in  his  diary  “designing  for 
large  picture  of  the  Pool,”  and  for  the  next  nine  years  his 
sketch-books  are  full  of  pencil  studies  of  shipping  and  rigging 
of  sails,  showing  that  the  subject  still  occupied  his  thoughts. 
It  is  said  that  he  paid  more  than  200  visits  to  the  spot  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  His  biographer  adds  that  “the 
artist  would  have  liked  to  repaint  certain  parts  of  the  sky 
round  St.  Paul’s,  which  are  disfigured  by  the  pinholes  made 
in  pinning  up,  as  was  his  habit,  the  sketches  from  which  he 
was  painting ;  but  the  rules  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  forbade.” 

1600.  TOIL  AND  PLEASURE. 

J.  R.  Reid  (born  1851).  See  1557. 

Country  folk — girls,  bumpkins,  and  boys — in  a  mangel- 
wurzel  field  good-naturedly  witnessing  the  galloping  of  fox- 
hunters,  whose  pleasure  tramples  on  the  toil  of  the  husband¬ 
men. 
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1601.  NAPOLEON  ON  BOARD  H.M.S. 
BELLEROPHON. 

W.  Q.  Orchardson ,  R.A.  (born  1835).  See  1519. 

The  occasion  depicted  is  historical.  After  his  flight  from 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  meant  to  sail  to  the  United  States  on 
board  a  French  man-of-war.  But  the  vigilance  of  Captain 
Maitland  of  H.M.S.  Bellerophon  in  watching  the  entrance  of 
the  port  of  Rochefort  made  this  scheme  impossible.  Napoleon 
thereupon  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
13th  July  1815,  and  two  days  later  he  was  received  without 
conditions  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  The  occasion  shown 
in  this  picture  is  described  by  Captain  Maitland  in  his 
“  Narrative  ”  : — 

Sunday,  the  23rd  of  July,  we  passed  very  near  to  Ushant ;  the  day 
was  fine,  and  Buonaparte  remained  upon  deck  great  part  of  the 
morning.  He  cast  many  a  melancholy  look  at  the  coast  of  France, 
but  made  few  observations  on  it. 

“Napoleon  Buonaparte,”  says  Maitland,  “when  he  came 
on  board  the  Bellerophon  wanted  exactly  one  month  of 
completing  his  forty-sixth  year,  being  born  on  the  1 5th  of 
August  1 769.  He  was  then  a  remarkably  strong,  well-built  man, 
about  5  feet  7  inches  high,  his  limbs  particularly  well-formed, 
with  a  fine  ankle  and  very  small  feet,  of  which  he  seemed 
rather  vain,  as  he  always  wore,  while  on  board  the  ship,  silk 
stockings  and  shoes  ”  (here  the  painter  has  not  followed  the 
text).  On  the  extreme  left  is  Colonel  de  Planat.  The  others 
in  their  order  are  General  Montholon,  a  cavalry  officer  and  one 
of  Napoleon’s  aides;  M.  Maingaut,  his  physician;  Count  Las 
Cases,  Conseiller  d’Etat ;  General  Savary  (whom  Maitland 
described  as  handsome  and  of  a  cheerful  disposition)  ;  Baron 
Lallemand,  another  aide  (whom  Maitland  found  unpleasing)  ; 
and  Count  Bertrand,  Grand  Marshal  (“of  prepossessing 
appearance,”  says  Maitland).  Looking  over  the  rail  is  M. 
Las  Cases  pils,  Napoleon’s  page.  The  British  officers  are 
below.  Napoleon’s  suite  express  by  their  gestures  and  counte¬ 
nances,  diffidence,  unbroken  hope,  and  indignant  questioning. 
“  It  is  all  over  now — the  triumphs  of  Tilsit,  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  theatre,  with  a  parterre  of  kings,  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Old  Guard,  the  great  days,  les  belles  journees  of  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  and  Wagram.  The  crowd  of  marshals — where  are  they  ? 
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Some  are  dead ;  some  have  sold  their  swords  to  another,  and 
the  old  grenadiers  are  not — they  sleep  under  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  the  cornfields  of  Belgium. 
What  a  solemn  moment  is  this  here  represented !  It  is  a 
terrible  pause  which  has  affected  all  the  Emperor’s  escort,  for, 
when  he  has  seen  the  last  of  the  coast  of  France,  which  he  said 
he  loved  so  well,  and  turns  round  to  look  before  him,  what  a 
prospect !  All  greatness  gone,  and  nothing  left  but  baseness, 
meanness,  and  selfishness.  There  is  no  greater  anti-climax  in 
history”  (Hodgson:  Fifty  Years  of  British  Art,  p.  74).  This 
celebrated  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1880,  and 
was  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection.  It  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  pictures  of  Napoleon,  of  whose  greatness  Mr. 
Orchardson  had  always  been  an  admirer.  “  His  Napoleon  on 
the  deck  of  an  English  ship  of  the  line  is  an  imprisoned  force. 
It  is  not  only  a  great  soldier,  not  only  an  absolute  ruler,  not 
only  a  disappointed  man,  we  see  there.  It  is  an  embodiment 
of  will,  of  order,  of  control,  arrested  for  the  moment  by  a 
vexatious  accident  ”  (W.  Armstrong :  The  Art  of  W.  Q. 
Orchardson ,  p.  46).  The  sketches  for  H.M.S.  Bellerophon 
were  made  from  the  Victory. 

1602.  CHARTERHOUSE  CHAPEL. 

H.  Herkomer ,  R.A.  (born  1849).  See  1575. 

An  attempt  to  portray  upon  canvas  a  scene  immortalised  by 
Thackeray  in  “The  Newcomes.”  It  is  laid  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Charterhouse,  and  the  brothers — the  gentlemen  pensioners 
on  the  foundation,  the  old  reverend  blackgowns — are  assembling 
for  service — 

How  solemn  the  well  -  remembered  prayers  are  !  How  beautiful 
and  decorous  the  rite  ;  how  noble  the  ancient  words  of  the  supplica¬ 
tions  which  the  priest  utters,  and  to  which  troops  of  bygone  seniors 
have  cried  Amen  !  The  service  for  Founder’s  Day  is  a  special  one ; 
one  of  the  psalms  selected  being  the  thirty-seventh,  and  we  hear — 

23.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  he 
delighteth  in  his  way. 

24.  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down,  for  the  Lord 
upholdeth  him  with  his  hand. 

25.  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread. 

It  is  late  in  the  day  as  the  grand  old  pensioners  file  in, 
with  every  phase  of  nobly-born  misfortune  on  their  faces  and 
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in  their  figures — the  personification  of  honest  suffering,  the 
types  of  splendid  failure.  The  sentiment  of  the  scene  pervades 
the  work  not  only  in  the  figures  themselves  and  in  their 
attitudes,  but  equally  in  the  treatment  of  light  and  shade,  and 
in  the  sense  of  solemnity  that  is  happily  produced  ( Magazine 
of  Art,  1889,  p.  271).  In  the  centre  of  the  foreground  is  a 
tombstone,  on  which  we  can  decipher  the  words  :  “  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  Henry  Levett”  (he  was  physician  to  the  Charter- 
house,  and  died  1725)-  “From  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,” 
says  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  “  the  problem  in  this  picture  was  to 
prevent  the  figures  standing  out  too  vividly  against  their  black 
gowns.  Mr.  Herkomer  has  succeeded.  And  he  has  succeeded 
partly  because  of  the  profound  and  passionate  individual 
interest  which  he  has  given  to  each  physiognomy.  In  each 
one  sees  a  portrait,1  a  different  life,  a  different  domestic  drama, 
seeking  as  it  were  to  tell  itself  in  every  gleam  of  the  eyes,  in 
every  constrained  smile  about  the  mouth,  in  each  of  the  heavy 
wrinkles,  and  in  the  bushy  contraction  of  the  eyebrows  ”  {La 
Peinture  Anglaise,  p.  170).  “  In  the  centre  of  the  foreground 

we  see  a  typical  English  gentleman,  whose  upright  carriage 
shows  clearly  that  his  proud  spirit  is  in  no  way  broken  by 
adversity.  The  other  faces  express  either  weariness  or  dis¬ 
appointment,  or  resignation  and  even  quiet  content”  {Official 
Catalogue ). 

1603.  SUNSET  AT  SEA. 

Edwin  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes  is  a  native  of  Bristol,  but  received  his  artistic  education 
at  the  Dublin  School  of  Art.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  since  1850. 


1  Most  of  the  figures  are  actual  portraits.  “I  didn’t  paint  actual 
Charterhouse  brethren,  but  took  as  models  for  modification  all  the  besMypes 
of  faces  I  could  get  among  my  friends.  I  could  not  make  people  understand 
at  my  private  view  that  this  was  so.  Such  and  such  a  well-known  man 
was  recognised.  ‘  Surely  he’s  not  there  yet,  they  said  to  me  (Mr. 
Herkomer’s  address  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Exhibition,  1889).  The 
second  ‘ '  brother  ”  in  the  front  pew  is  Sir  James  Paget ;  next  to  him  is 
Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  Q.C.  The  brother  nearest  to  us  on  the  bench  to  the 
left  was  painted  from  an  Oxford  ‘ '  don.”  Against  the  pillar  at  the  back  is  a 
face  which  somewhat  recalls  Mr.  Gladstone.  An  irreverent  Academician 
suggested  as  an  alternative  title  for  the  picture  “  He  has  taken  the  wrong 
hat,”  as  the  principal  figure  is  carrying  one  evidently  too  small  to  compass 
his  cranium. 
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This  picture  was  painted  from  Harlyn  Bay,  Cornwall.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1894,  and  bought  for  the 
Chantrey  Collection. 

1604.  CATSPAWS  OFF  THE  LAND. 

He7iry  Moore ,  R.A.  (1831-1895). 

The  Moore  family  affords  an  instance  of  hereditary  talent  in  art. 
William  Moore,  the  father,  was  a  well-known  portrait  painter ;  and 
three  other  sons,  besides  Henry,  were  artists.  Of  these  the  most 
distinguished  was  Albert  (see  1549).  An  exhibition  by  various 
members  of  the  family  was  held  in  1895  at  York,  where  Henry  Moore 
was  born.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  came  up  to  London  and 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  exhibiting  his  first  picture  in  the 
following  year.  Originally  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  landscape, 
making  several  tours  both  at  home  and  in  France  and  Switzerland.  A 
picture  by  him  of  “  A  Swiss  Meadow,”  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1857,  was  warmly  praised  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  the  following  year  he 
exhibited  his  first  important  sea-scapes,  and  from  that  time  forward 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  studies  of  sea  and  sky.  These  he  painted 
with  an  extraordinary  energy  and  dash,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
most  careful  study  of  varieties  of  wave-form  and  wave-colour.  This 
mastery  of  the  sea  was  acquired  by  many  years’  cruising.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  the  Channel,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  and 
translucency  of  its  waters.  Foreign  critics  sometimes  protested  that  his 
seas  were  too  blue.  “What  do  they  know  of  the  high  seas,”  Moore 
used  to  say;  “they  who  judge  the  sea  only  by  their  own  flat,  sandy 
shallows  ?  ”  Every  aspect  of  water,  every  sort  of  weather,  every  con¬ 
dition  of  atmosphere,  was  to  him  a  thing  separately  known  and  clearly 
set  down.  Like  Turner,  he  would  often  defy  wind,  rain,  and  cold, 
and,  swathed  in  rugs  and  wraps,  would  make  careful  studies  during 
raging  gales — -at  the  cost,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  of  severe  rheumatism 
in  the  wrist.  His  industry  was  very  great,  and  during  the  forty  years 
of  his  active  life  he  contributed  550  pictures  to  the  various  exhibitions. 
His  recognition  by  the  Academy  was,  however,  long  postponed ;  and 
he  felt  acutely  the  official  neglect  under  which  both  he  and  his  brother 
Albert  suffered.  The  present  picture  was  purchased  for  the  Chantrey 
Collection  in  1885,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  A.R.A.  He 
was  not  advanced  to  the  full  dignity  of  Academician  till  1893.  Fie 
had  for  some  years  been  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  and  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Oil-Colours.  In  1889  he  sent  his  “Clearness  after  Rain” 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  received  a  medal  of  honour.  Possibly  his 
work  would  have  gained  speedier  popularity  at  home,  if  he  had  made 
greater  concessions  to  popular  taste.  “His  wild  wastes  of  blue  waters,” 
wrote  an  Academician  in  1887,  “are  sometimes  oppressive  for  their 
loneliness,  and  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  does  not  more  often 
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indulge  in  the  human  luxury  of  a  fishing  boat.”  But  though  he 
seldom  introduced  human  interest  into  his  pictures  of  the  sea  for  the 
sea’s  sake,  he  took  great  pains  with  his  titles.  Henry  Moore  lived  in 
London  ;  he  died  suddenly  of  a  paralytic  seizure  in  June  1895.  “  Of 

his  skill  as  a  vocalist  and  entomologist,”  wrote  a  friend  in  recording 
his  death,  “  or  of  his  enthusiasm  for  collecting  flint  implements,  I  could 
say  much  were  it  to  the  purpose.  He  was  a  generous,  modest,  and 
honourable  man  ;  he  was  master  of  an  old-world  courtesy  that  made 
him  a  perfect  host”  ( Westminster  Budget,  28th  June  1895). 

A  picture  full  of  the  luminousness  in  which  this  artist 
excelled.  The  surface  of  a  sea  of  innumerable  blues  is  broken 
by  catspaws  off  the  land — “catspaws  of  wind,”  as  sailors  call 
them,  flying  across  the  water  here  and  there  and  ruffling  its 
smooth  surface. 

1605.  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  SCYTHE. 

H.  H.  La  Thangue ,  A.R.A.  (born  i860). 

Mr.  Henry  Herbert  La  Thangue,  who  has  sometimes  been  called 
“an  English  Lepage,”  comes  of  Yorkshire  stock.  He  was  educated 
at  Dulwich  College,  where  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  (see  1544)  was  among 
his  contemporaries.  On  leaving  school  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  art,  attending  classes  at  South  Kensington  and  the  Lambeth  School 
of  Art.  He  then  entered  the  Academy  Schools,  and  gained  the  gold 
medal  in  1879.  With  an  introduction  from  Leighton  he  went  next  to 
Paris,  and  for  three  years  worked  in  Gerome’s  studio.  In  company  with 
Mr.  Forbes  he  stayed  at  Cancale  and  Quimperle,  and  also  spent  some 
time  in  Dauphine,  where  some  of  his  pictures  were  painted.  In  1884 
he  returned  to  England,  and  settled  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  painting 
out-door  effects.  In  1891  he  moved  to  Bosham,  near  Chichester, 
where  he  still  resides.  Mr.  La  Thangue’s  work  is  “impressionist”  in 
character.  All  his  pains  are  concentrated  on  the  chief  object  on  which 
the  eye  centres.  For  the  rest  the  execution  is  rough.  Mr.  La 
Thangue  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1898. 

In  the  present  picture  the  figure  and  face  of  the  sick  child 
are  painted  with  much  feeling.  The  attenuated  figure  is 
almost  lost  in  the  size  of  the  armchair ;  its  face  is  wan,  and 
head  turned  wearily  over.  Into  the  face  of  the  child  the  kindly 
old  peasant  mother  gazes  with  anxious  eyes,  and  stoops  down, 
full  of  tenderness.  The  whole  canvas  conveys  a  general  effect 
of  deepening  twilight.  At  the  gate,  at  the  end  of  the  narrow 
path,  “  the  man  with  the  scythe  ”  passes  by  unperceived,  and 
pauses  a  moment  and  looks  at  the  group.  His  white  smock 
is  thrown  over  him  like  a  shroud.  He  is  symbolical  of  the 
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Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 

He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

1606.  THE  SWINEHERD  GURTH,  THE  SON  OF 

BEOWULPH. 

C.  E.  Johnson  (born  1832).. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Johnson,  landscape-painter,  was  born  at 
Stockport,  and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  in  that  town.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  Academy  Schools.  He  commenced  his  career 
as  an  artist  in  Edinburgh,  leaving  for  London  in  1864.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute.  Mr.  Johnson  married  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Pettie  (see  1 582). 

The  swineherd  rests  beneath  an  oak  in  Sherwood  Forest — 
a  scene  such  as  is  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ivanhoe: — 

Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short-stemmed,  wide-branched  oaks, 
which  had  witnessed  perhaps  the  stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery, 
flung  their  gnarled  arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  delicious  green¬ 
sward  ;  in  some  places  they  were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies, 
and  copsewood  of  various  descriptions.  .  .  .  The  swineherd  had  a 
stern,  savage,  and  wild  aspect,  partaking  of  the  wild  and  rustic 
character  which  belonged  to  the  woodlands  of  that  period. 

1607.  THE  WINTER  SUN. 

J.  W.  North ,  A.R.A. 

Mr.  John  William  North  is,  says  Mr.  Herkomer,  one  of  the  most 
truly  original  painters  of  our  times.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  germ 
of  the  Walker  School.  Walker  (see  1 209)  was  strongly  drawn  to  Mr. 
North,  and  the  two  men  worked  together  many  a  year.  Many  of 
Walker’s  pen-and-ink  sketches  depict  Mr.  North  and  himself  in  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  North’s  work  was  unchanged,  says  Mr.  Herkomer,  by  this 
companionship  ;  Walker,  on  the  other  hand,  passed,  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.  North,  from  the  cold  colouring  of  his  earliest  work  to  the 
warmth  of  his  later  manner.  The  visitor  who  compares  the  landscape 
of  Walker’s  “Vagrants”  (1209)  with  this  picture  by  Mr.  North  will 
see  at  once  a  certain  resemblance.  What  is  the  special  characteristic 
of  Mr.  North’s  art?  It  consists,  says  Mr.  Herkomer,  in  a  singular 
charm  of  sensitive  beauty,  due  to  the  artist’s  attention  to  the  little 
things  in  nature.  The  “indefinite  beauty  of  nature”  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  has  never  been  so  well  rendered  except  by  Turner.  He  has, 
says  another  authority,  a  touch  perfectly  unique  in  its  power  to  suggest 
infinite  detail.  Mr.  Herkomer,  in  describing  his  friend,  lays  stress 
on  his  fastidiousness  and  modesty.  It  is  torture  to  him  to  produce  a 
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work— torture  when  he  commences  it,  torture  when  halfway  through, 
and  torture  when  finished.  He  is  a  slow  worker,  and  produces  com¬ 
paratively  little  ;  but  the  phases  of  nature  that  he  sees  are  not  only  rare 
in  form,  but  rare  in  effect,  being  transient  moments  of  the  day.  Mr. 
North’s  home  is  in  Somersetshire.  He  was  a  friend  of  Richard 
Jefferies,  and  contributed  to  the  newspapers  a  very  touching  account  of 
the  death  of  that  remarkable  man — an  account  which  led  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Jefferies’s  widow.  Mr.  North  may  be 
called  the  Richard  Jefferies  of  painting.  “The  number  of  men,”  he 
wrote  himself,  “  who  combine  the  love  and  knowledge  of  his  subjects 
with  love  and  knowledge  of  literary  work  is  more  limited  perhaps 
in  this  age  than  in  any  previous  one.  Few  people  of  intelligence  and 
refinement  of  heart  and  mind  live  completely  enough  in  comparative 
solitude  in  the  country,  and  much,  perhaps  most  of  his  work,  will  be 
always  unintelligible  to  those  who  cannot  exist  in  a  country  house 
except  it  is  full  of  frequently  changing  guests.  I  who  have  been  trying 
by  a  different  art  for  thirty  years — equal  to  almost  the  whole  of  his  life 
on  earth — to  convey  an  idea  to  others  of  some  such  subjects,  I  feel  with 
shame  that  in  the  work  of  half  a  year  I  do  not  get  so  near  the  heart 
and  truth  of  nature  as  he  in  one  paragraph  ”  ( Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
August  16,  1887).  In  1867  Mr.  North  drew  illustrations  to  Jean 
Ingelow’s  poems.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Water-Colour  Society,  and  in  1883  full  member.  In  1893  he  was 
elected  A.R.A.  (Mr.  Herkomer’s  appreciation  of  Mr.  North,  from 
which  quotation  has  been  made  above,  appeared  in  the  Magazine  of 
A?-t  for  1893. ) 

A  picture  of — 

Bare  ruin’d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

The  artist  himself  interprets  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  by 
reference  to  Spenser’s  S hep beard's  Calendar  for  November: _ 

But  now  sadde  winter  welked  hath  the  day, 

And  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yerely  taske, 

Y-stabled  hath  his  steedes  in  lowlye  laye. 

1608.  RETURNING  TO  THE  FOLD. 

H.  W.  B.  Davis ,  R.A.  (born  1833).  See  1528. 

Shepherd,  dogs,  and  sheep  with  a  solemn  evening  effect. 

1609.  AMY  ROBSART. 

W.  F.  Yeames ,  R.A.  (born  1835). 

Mr.  William  Frederick  Yeames  was  born  in  Russia.  His  father 
was  British  Consul  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  He  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  tastes,  and  had  always  hoped  that  one  of  his  sons  would 
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be  an  artist.  When  Mr.  Yeames  was  eight,  he  was  taken  for  a  tour 
in  Italy.  The  memory  of  many  noble  works  that  he  then  saw  and  his 
enthusiasm  and  admiration  are,  says  the  painter,  still  fresh  in  his 
mind.  On  his  father’s  death  in  1843,  Mr.  Yeames’s  family  settled  in 
Dresden,  moving  in  1848  to  London.  Here  Mr.  Yeames  had  some 
lessons  from  the  late  Sir  G.  Scharf.  In  1852  the  family  returned  to 
Italy,  and  Mr.  Yeames  pursued  his  artistic  studies  at  Florence  and 
Rome.  In  1858  he  settled  in  London.  In  the  following  year  he 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Academy.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
A.R.A.,  and  in  1878,  R.A. 

A  powerfully  sensational  rendering  of  the  last  scene  in 
Kenilworth.  Amy  Robsart  is  seen  lying  dead  at  foot  of 
stairs  in  the  solitary  house  of  Cumnor.  Outside  her  lofty  room 
a  trap-door  had  been  placed,  which  gave  way  beneath  her,  as 
she  joyously  emerged  on  hearing  what  she  took  to  be  the  bugle 
of  Leicester,  but  in  reality  was  a  ruse  of  the  treacherous  Foster, 
who  in  the  picture  is  seen,  with  two  others,  descending  the 
steep  stairway  and  coming  towards  the  prostrate  figure  : — 

“  In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who  remained  behind,  heard  the 
tread  of  a  horse  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  a  whistle  similar  to  that 
which  was  the  Earl’s  usual  signal ;  the  instant  after,  the  door  of  the 
Countess’s  chamber  opened,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  trap-door 
gave  way.  There  was  a  rushing  sound,  a  heavy  fall,  a  faint  groan, 
and  all  was  over.  ‘  Look  down  into  the  vault,’  said  Varney.  ‘  What 
seest  thou.’  ‘  I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes  like  a  snowdrift,’  said 
Foster”  ( Kenilworth ,  chap.  xli.). 

1610.  EARLY  PROMISE. 

Joseph  Clark  (born  1834).  See  1 5 93- 

The  parson  and  his  daughter,  calling  at  a  cottage,  are 
shown  the  drawings  of  a  village  lad  who  is  at  work  at  the  table 
in  front  of  the  window. 

1611.  BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES. 

F.  D.  Millet  (born  1846). 

Mr.  Francis  Davis  Millet  has  had  a  more  stirring  life  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  artists.  He  is  an  American,  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  War  he  served  as  drummer 
in  the  60th  Mass.  Volunteers.  He  was  assistant  contract-surgeon  in 
the  6th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Potomac.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  correspondents  of  The  Daily  News.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  various  stories  and  books  of  travel.  His  artistic 
education  was  received  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Antwerp. 
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Mr.  Millet’s  pictures  are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy  of  touch,  both 
in  the  rendering  of  their  subjects  and  in  their  technique.  They  have 
been  described  as  painted  pages  out  of  Washington  Irving’s  Sketch 

A  very  clever  bit  of  genre.  A  Puritan  is  at  lunch  at  a 
village  inn  at  Christmas  time  (note  the  holly  on  the  chandelier)  ; 
he  is  exposed  to  fire  from  a  damsel  in  front  of  him  and  another 
behind  him.  His  delightfully  humorous  expression  seems  to 
suggest  “how  happy  he  could  be  with  either,  were  t’other 
fair  charmer  away.”  The  accessories  are  all  very  daintily 
painted  ;  notice,  for  instance,  the  hem-stitch  on  the  table  cloth. 

1612.  THE  GIRL  AT  THE  GATE. 

George  Clausen,  A.R.A.  (born  1852). 

Mr.  Clausen,  like  Mr.  La  Thangue,  has  been  called  the  Bastien 
Lepage  of  England,  and  his  pictures  strongly  recall  the  work  of  that 
pathetic  realist.  Mr.  Clausen  lives  as  much  as  possible  as  part  of  the 
life  he  paints,  and  his  interests  lie  therefore  not  in  cities  but  among  the 
rural  peasantry.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  in  active  revolt  alike  against 
the  Academy  as  an  institution,  and  against  many  of  the  artistic  con¬ 
ventions  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent.  Thus  he  sets  his  face 
against  mere  prettiness :  a  beautiful  type  of  face  in  the  model  is  apt 
he  says,  to  distract  the  painter  from  the  serious  pursuit  of  artistic 
qualities.  In  1886  he  joined  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  in  a  crusade  against  the  Academy,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  New  English  Art  Club.  But  the  Academy 
has  a  tolerant  way  of  absorbing  most  of  its  opponents  in  the  long  run 
In  1890  the  present  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  was 
bought  foi  the  Chantrey  Collection,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Clausen 
was  elected  A.R  A.  He  is  of  Danish  descent,  but  was  born  in 
London  His  father  was  a  house  decorator,  and  he  himself  was 
employed  in  his  youth  as  a  draughtsman  and  designer  in  the  business 
of  Messrs.  Trollope,  builders  and  decorators.  During  these  years 
(1867-1873)  he  attended  classes  at  South  Kensington  in  the  evening 
From  1873-1875  he  held  a  South  Kensington  scholarship.  He  also 
worked  for  some  time  in  the  studio  of  the  late  Mr.  Long,  R  A  His 
holidays  he  spent  abroad,  especially  in  Holland.  In.  1881  he  married 
settled  in  the  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  painting  those  impressions 
of  peasant  life  on  which  his  reputation  rests. 

A  fair-haired  peasant  girl,  under  the  stress  of  some  sad  and 
haunting  thought  (an  expression  which  recalls  Lepage’s  Joan 
of  Arc),  stands  at  the  gate,  gazing  into  vacancy.  She  is  set 
among  surroundings  which  are  coloured  in  subtle  harmony 
with  her  mood  ;  the  washed-out  blue  print  of  the  dress  striking 
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the  keynote  of  the  gray-blue  colour  scheme.  The  picture  is 
a  powerful  piece  of  realism,  yet  suffused  with  sentiment, 
and  produces  a  strong  objective  illusion.  “From  a  merely 
decorative  standpoint,”  adds  Mr.  Armstrong,  “  it  is  a  master¬ 
piece.  Nothing  else  he  has  done,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  quite 
so  much  balance,  rhythm,  and  quietude  of  design.  Neither 
has  he  elsewhere  excelled  the  perfect  subordination,  the  happy 
variation  and  accent,  the  exact  sufficiency  to  be  found  in  every 
detail  of  the  execution”  ( Magazine  of  Art ,  1895,  p.  406). 

1613.  AUGUST  BLUE. 

H.  S.  Tube  (born  1858). 

Mr.  Henry  Scott  Tuke,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  was  born  in  York.  He  studied  art  for  some  years  at  the 
Slade  School ;  and  then,  after  a  year  in  Italy,  under  J.  P.  Laurens  in 
Paris.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1879.  The  present 
picture  was  exhibited  in  1894  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection. 

Painted  in  Falmouth  Harbour  under  full  sunlight.  Boys 
bathing  from  an  old  boat.  This  picture  of  August  Blue  should 
be  compared  with  No.  1618,  by  the  same  painter. 

1614.  “MY  LOVE  IS  GONE  A-SAILING.” 

David  Murray,  A.R.A.  (born  1849). 

Mr.  Murray  is  one  of  several  Scottish  painters  who  began  life  in 
business.  While  still  in  his  teens,  he  entered  one  of  the  great  mercan¬ 
tile  houses  in  Glasgow,  devoting,  however,  such  spare  time  as  he  had 
to  the  study  of  art.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Murray  left  business,  and 
established  himself  in  Skye.  He  sent  a  “  Valley  of  Coruisk  ”  to  the 
Academy  in  1875,  and  for  some  years  remained  faithful  to  the  scenery 
of  the  Highlands.  In  1882  he  moved  to  London,  where  he  took  the 
studio  in  Langham  Chambers,  Regent  Street,  in  which  Sir  John 
Millais  had  painted  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  present  picture 
was  exhibited  in  1884.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1891. 

A  fishing  fleet  is  sailing  forth,  watched  by  a  girl  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  A  pretty  subject,  painted  in  a  high  key  of  colour 
suggestive  rather  of  the  influence  of  F.  Walker  than  of  the 
broader  touch  and  less  brilliant  colour  which  this  artist  subse¬ 
quently  adopted. 

1615.  CARNATION,  LILY,  LILY,  ROSE. 

J.  S.  Sargent ,  R.A.  (born  1856). 

Mr.  John  Singer  Sargent,  the  most  brilliant  of  Franco- American 
artists  and  the  leading  “impressionist”  in  the  Academy,  was  bom  at 
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Florence,  the  son  of  a  Boston  physician.  His  fortunate  youth  was 
spent  in  that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered 
the  studio  of  M.  Carolus  Duran.  In  1877  he  proclaimed  his  talent 
by  an  admirable  portrait  of  that  master.  In  1879  he  spent  several 
months  in  Spain,  and  here,  even  more  than  before,  Velazquez  became 
the  god  of  his  idolatry.  “No  scenes,”  says  Mr.  Henry  James,  “are 
more  delightful  than  those  in  which  we  figure  youth^  and  genius  con¬ 
fronted  with  great  examples,  and  if  such  matters  did  not  belong  to  the 
domain  of  private  life  we  might  entertain  ourselves  with  reconstructing 
the  episode  of  the  first  visit  to  the  museum  of  Madrid,  the  shrine  of 
the  painter  of  Philip  IV.,  of  a  young  Franco- American  worshipper  of 
the  highest  artistic  sensibility,  expecting  a  supreme  revelation,  and 
prepared  to  fall  on  his  knees.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Sargent  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  that  in  this  attitude  he  passed  a  considerable  part  of 
his  sojourn  in  Spain.  He  is  various  and  experimental ;  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  sees  each  work  that  he  produces  in  a  light  of  his  own, 
and  does  not  turn  off  successive  portraits  according  to  some  well-lived 
receipt  which  has  proved  useful  in  the  case  of  his  predecessors ;  never¬ 
theless,  there  is  one  idea  that  pervades  them  all,  in  a  different  degree, 
and  gives  them  a  family  resemblance — the  idea  that  it  would  be  inspir¬ 
ing  to  know  just  how  the  great  Spaniard  would  have  treated  the  theme. 
We  can  fancy  that  on  each  occasion  Mr.  Sargent,  as  a  solemn  pre¬ 
liminary,  invokes  him  as  a  patron  saint.”  Mr.  Sargent  has  for  the 
most  part  exhibited  portraits,  many  of  them  of  women.  A  recent 
portrait  by  him  of  the  poet  Coventry  Patmore  may  be  seen  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  At  first  his  work  excited  many  murmurs 
among  painters  as  well  as  the  general  public.  His  genius  gained 
recognition  largely  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Leighton.  It  was 
confirmed  by  the  present  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1887 
and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection.  He  was  elected  A.R.A. 
in  1894,  and  R.A.  in  1897.  Mr.  Sargent  is,  says  Mr.  James,  “most 
conveniently  pigeon-holed  under  the  head  of  Impressionist.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  protest  against  the  classification  if  this  addition  be 
made  to  it,  that  Mr.  Sargent’s  impressions  happen  to  be  interesting. 
The  talents  engaged  in  this  school  lie,  not  unjustly,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
under  the  suspicion  of  seeking  the  solution  of  their  problem  exclusively 
in  simplification.  If  a  painter  works  for  other  eyes  as  well  as  his  own, 
he  courts  a  certain  danger  in  this  direction,  that  of  being  arrested  by 
the  cry  of  the  spectator  :  ‘  Ah,  but  excuse  me ;  I  myself  take  more 
impressions  than  that.’  Mr.  Sargent  simplifies,  I  think,  but  he  sim¬ 
plifies  with  style,  and  his  impression  in  most  cases  is  magnificent.  .  .  . 
His  works  remind  people  that  the  faculty  of  taking  a  fresh,  direct, 
independent,  unborrowed  impression  is  not  altogether  lost  ”  {Harper's 
Magazine,  October  1887). 

The  attempt  in  this  picture  has  been  “  to  show  the  conflict 
of  lights  between  the  fading  day  and  the  illuminated  lanterns, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  various  coloured  flowers,  carnation,  lily, 
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lily,  rose.  Had  Mr.  Sargent  only  succeeded  in  rendering  this 
effect  truthfully  as  a  study,  he  would  have  done  a  supremely 
difficult  thing,  and  would  have  deserved  high  praise  for 
technical  success  ;  but  he  has  done  far  more — he  has  painted  a 
picture  which,  despite  the  bizarrerie  of  the  subject,  despite 
the  audacious  originality  of  the  treatment,  is  purely  and  simply 
beautiful  as  a  picture.  The  introduction  and  painting  of  the 
children’s  figures,  the  disposition  of  the  masses  of  flowers  and 
leaves  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  delicately  bold 
colouring  of  the  roses,  carnations  and  lilies,  in  all  of  these 
respects  is  this  picture  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  And  even 
now  we  have  left  some  chief  merits  untold,  and  must  leave 
them  undescribed.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  describe  in  words 
the  subtle  rendering  of  brilliance  and  shadow,  that  united 
mystery  and  revelation  which  render  this  composition  so 
admirable  ?  The  artist  has  given  us  in  the  little  world  of  his 
picture  the  subtle  mingling  of  fact  and  fancy  which  exists  in 
every  great  work  of  art,  and  renders  its  subject  freshly  beautiful, 
while  leaving  its  details  true  ”  (Harry  Quilter :  Preferences  in 
Art ,  p.  358). 

1616.  THE  LAST  VOYAGE  OF  HENRY  HUDSON. 

Hon.  John  Collier  (born  1850). 

The  Hon.  John  Collier  is  the  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Monks- 
well  (Sir  R.  Collier),  well  known  as  a  brilliant  amateur  painter.  Mr. 
Collier  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  was  intended  for  a  mer¬ 
cantile  career,  which,  however,  he  left  in  order  to  follow  his  bent  as  an 
artist.  He  studied  at  the  Slade  School  (under  Sir  Edward  Poynter), 
at  Paris,  and  at  Munich,  and  has  also  been  the  only  private  pupil  of 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema.  The  picture  by  that  painter,  “The  Sculptor’s 
Model,”  a  life-size  nude,  was,  it  was  said,  painted  as  a  lesson  for  Mr. 
Collier.  Many  practical  hints  in  the  art  of  painting,  learnt  from  his 
distinguished  teachers,  may  be  found  in  the  little  Primer  of  Art  which 
Mr.  Collier  published  in  1882. 

The  personality  of  Henry  Hudson,  navigator,  who  died  in 
1 6 1 1 ,  is  shadowy  in  the  extreme,  and  his  achievements  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation. 
The  river,  the  strait,  the  bay,  and  the  vast  tract  of  land  which 
bear  his  name  have  kept  his  memory  alive  ;  but  in  point  of 
fact  not  one  of  these  was  discovered  by  Hudson.  On  17th 
April  1610  he  sailed  from  London  in  the  Discovery  to 
attempt  the  North-West  Passage.  The  winter  was  passed 
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miserably  enough,  and  Hudson’s  temper  became  morose  and 
suspicious.  On  23rd  June  1611  Hudson  was  seized  by  his 
crew,  bound,  and  put  into  the  small  boat  or  shallop  ;  with  him 
were  his  son  and  the  mate.  The  boat  was  then  cut  adrift  and 
never  seen  again.  Hudson’s  son  perished  with  him  (see 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography). 

1617.  BRITANNIA’S  REALM. 

John  Brett,  A.R.A.  (exhibited  since  1856). 

“Through  Brett’s  vast  windows,”  it  has  been  said,  “we  may  look 
over  the  lovely  expanse  of  shimmering,  placid  blue — Britannia’s  realm 
and  all  the  glory  of  it.”  He  is  generally  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief 
upholders  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  in  landscape  and  marine  art, 
and  in  one  of  the  characteristics  of  some  members  of  that  school — 
namely  minute  finish — he  is  certainly  conspicuous.  Mr.  Brett  himself, 
in  an  essay  prefixed  to  a  catalogue  of  his  exhibition  in  1886,  has 
explained  why  finish  is  so  valuable  to  the  landscape  painter.  “If 
you  think,”  he  says,  “  that  they  (my  pictures)  exhibit  too  much  detail, 
that  is  a  fault  which  you  can  easily  remedy  for  yourself  by  simply 
standing  further  off.  .  .  .  Finish  will  do  a  great  deal ;  it  will  enable 
you  to  exhibit  in  painting  any  extent  of  space  you  please.  .  .  .  It  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  delicate  handling.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  distances 
appreciable  by  the  eye  ;  of  celestial  distances  the  eye  takes  no  cognis¬ 
ance  ;  no  one  could  judge  by  the  appearance  whether  the  moon  is 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  off  or  less.  All  the  means  that  nature 
possesses  of  visibly  expressing  distance  are  completely  at  the  command 
of  the  landscape  -  painter,  and  the  most  important  of  them  are 
geometrical  perspective  and  finish.  .  .  .  One  of  the  critics  com¬ 
plained  that  I  had  covered  the  surface  with  an  enormous  number  of 
little  waves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  affirm  that  these  little  waves 
are  the  only  means  that  nature  herself  possesses  to  express  the  largest 
area  ever  attempted  to  be  represented  by  mortal  man.  .  .  .  Among 
sketchers  and  critics  there  is  a  widespread  superstition  that  distance  has 
a  softening  effect  on  the  edges  of  objects,  that  mountain  profiles  when 
seen  through  a  large  extent  of  dense  atmosphere  assume  a  blurred 
appearance.  The  exact  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and  the  value  of  finish 
in  expressing  distance  depends  on  the  possibility  of  giving  sharpness 
to  the  definition.  A  far-off  mountain,  for  instance,  can  be  shown 
with  a  pale-gray  tint  hardly  any  darker  than  the  sky  if  its  edge  is 
drawn  delicately  sharp,  whereas  with  a  rough  handling  its  presence 
would  not  be  discernible  at  all ;  that  far-off  range  would  be  missing.” 

The  exhibition,  for  which  Mr.  Brett  wrote  the  preface  here  quoted, 
was  of  “  an  average  summer’s  work  of  a  landscape-painter  out  of  doors,” 
consisting  of  forty-six  sketches  and  three  small  pictures.  Mr.  Brett 
sketches  rapidly,  generally  from  the  quarter-deck  of  his  yacht,  without 
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retouching.  These  sketches  are  “the  painting  of  a  single  observation 
unadulterated,  comprising  whatever  happens  to  occur  at  the  time,  and  as 
much  of  it  as  circumstances  allow  to  be  recorded  at  one  sitting.  ...  In 
contradistinction,  a  finished  picture  is  deliberately  done  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions  of  light  and  shelter,  and  is  generally  an  abstract  of 
several  observations,  supplemented  by  whatever  is  deemed  favourable 
to  the  presentment  of  the  subject.”  Though  now  best  known  for  his 
sea-pieces,  Mr.  Brett  first  made  his  reputation  as  a  landscape  painter. 
His  “Stone-Breaker”  at  the  Academy  in  1858  was  declared  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  be,  “after  John  Lewis,  simply  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
painting,  with  respect  to  touch,  in  the  Academy  this  year ;  in  some 
points  of  precision  it  goes  beyond  anything  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have 
done  yet.”  Of  the  “  Val  d’Aosta”  in  the  following  year  — a 
commission  from  Mr.  Ruskin — he  said  that  “here,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  we  have,  by  help  of  art,  the  power  of  visiting  a  place, 
reasoning  about  it,  and  knowing  it,  just  as  if  we  were  there,  except 
only  that  we  cannot  stir  from  our  place,  nor  look  behind  us.  ...  A 
notable  picture  truly ;  a  possession  of  much  within  a  few  feet  square.” 
Mr.  Brett  is  an  artist  who  is  deeply  interested  in  science,  especially  in 
astronomy,  and  the  very  original  dwelling  which  he  built  for  himself 
at  Putney  combines  the  purposes  of  a  house,  a  studio,  a  workshop, 
and  an  astronomical  observatory.  The  present  picture  was  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1880,  and  purchased  for  the  Chantrey  Collection. 
In  1881  the  painter  was  elected  A.R.A. 

“  Mr.  Brett,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson  of  this  picture,  “  is  the 
painter  of  light,  of  searching,  blinding  sunlight ;  his  pictures 
are  like  windows  in  the  wall.  The  vast  expanse  of  sea,  which 
is  Britannia’s  Realm,  is  seen  rippling  away  into  remote 
distance,  where  the  little  ships,  through  changing  zones  of 
light  and  shade,  glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep  ;  the  water 
is  a  marvel  of  execution.  A  feeling  of  vastness  and  light  is 
the  sentiment  aimed  at  by  the  painter”  ( Fifty  Years  of 
British  Art ,  p.  92). 

1618.  ALL  HANDS  TO  THE  PUMP. 

H.  S.  Tnke  (born  1858).  See  1613. 

A  study  of  the  sea  in  rough  weather  ;  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  sea  in  “August  Blue”  by  the  same  painter  (1613). 

1619.  SHEEP-WASHING  IN  SUSSEX. 

J.  Aurnonier  (exhibited  from  1864). 

Mr.  James  Aurnonier,  born  in  London,  was  as  a  young  man 
employed  as  a  designer  for  printed  calicoes  by  a  London  firm,  and 
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during  the  year  so  employed  made  use  of  whatever  time  he  could  get 
in  sketching  and  painting  landscapes  from  nature.  He  never  studied 
under  any  artist,  and  is,  in  spite  of  his  apparently  French  name,  a  self- 
taught  English  painter.  In  1887  he  was  awarded  a  Medal  of  the 
First  Order  of  Merit  at  Melbourne,  and  in  1889  a  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition.  He  has  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
since  1864. 

A  good  example  of  “  the  gentle,  simple  veracity  ”  which 
distinguishes  this  artist’s  landscapes. 

1620.  AFTER  CULLODEN  :  REBEL  HUNTING. 

Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.  (born  1849). 

Mr.  Lucas  is  one  of  the  best  antiquarian  painters  in  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Gow  devotes  himself  to  history;  Mr.  Lucas,  for  the  most  part,  rather 
to  anecdote  and  manners.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  portrait  painter,  John 
Lucas.  As  a  lad  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood-carver  and  sculptor. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  a  group  of 
Wallace  at  the  Battle  of  Stirling,  carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood. 
This  led  to  his  being  taken  up  by  his  artistic  relatives,  and  apprenticed 
to  his  cousin,  J.  T.  Lucas,  a  genre  painter.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  entered  the  Academy  Schools.  Two  years  later  (1872)  he 
exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy.  In  1874  he  saw  the 
Meissoniers  in  Sir  R.  Wallace’s  collection.  The  work  of  J.  Pettie, 
R.A.,  also  attracted  him.  In  1880  he  went  to  Spain.  The  present 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1884  and  bought  for  the 
Chan  trey  Collection.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Lucas  was  elected  A.  R.A. 
He  was  elected  R.A.  in  1898. 

The  Pretender,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden  Moor 
(April  16,  1746),  is  trying  to  make  his  way  to  the  coast,  with 
a  French  officer  as  his  companion.  The  casting  of  a  shoe 
detains  them  at  a  way-side  smithy,  and  the  Hanoverians  are 
on  their  track.  The  defiant  and  angry  blacksmith  is  a  capital 
figure. 

1621.  ST.  MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

William  Logsdail. 

Mr.  Logsdail — one  of  the  uncompromising  naturalists  of  the  younger 
school — was  educated  at  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  and  studied  at 
the  School  of  Art  in  that  city  under  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor.  He  then 
went  to  Antwerp  with  his  Lincoln  companion,  Mr.  F.  Bramley  (1627). 
His  pictures  of  the  Riviera,  Venice,  and  London,  are  all  remarkable 
for  an  amazing  power  of  realisation,  and  for  their  vivid  representation 
of  open  daylight,  of  light  streaming  from  every  side,  and  casting  no 
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shadows.  The  defect  of  his  qualities  is  a  certain  hardness  and  want 
of  selection.  As  someone  has  said  of  the  picture  now  before  us,  “if 
ever  a  photograph  represents  colour,  this  is  what  would  be  the  result.” 

A  transcript  from  the  streets  of  London  at  the  top  of 
Trafalgar  Square.  Mr.  Logsdail  painted  the  picture  in  a  kind 
of  van,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  on  to  his  canvas  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  cold  lilac  hue  which  is  very  characteristic  of  London. 

1622.  A  TIDAL  RIVER. 

Joseph  Knight  (born  1838). 

Mr.  Knight,  like  many  other  landscape  painters,  is  a  self-taught 
artist.  He  was  born  at  Manchester,  and  was  at  a  day-school  till  he 
was  thirteen.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  painting.  In  addition  to 
this  picture,  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  1877,  he  has  pictures 
in  the  Liverpool  Permanent  Art  Gallery  and  in  the  Manchester  Cor¬ 
poration  Gallery.  He  has  published  a  number  of  original  mezzotint 
engravings.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter  Etchers. 

A  level  stream,  and  flat  landscape,  with  sportsmen  resting 
in  a  punt. 

1623.  UPLAND  AND  SKY. 

Adrian  Stokes  (exhibited  from  1871). 

Some  cattle  against  the  sky  on  a  Cornish  upland  ;  as  simple 
in  subject  as  a  picture  by  Cuyp,  and  impressive  from  its  very 
simplicity.  A  work  of  one  of  the  “  Newlyn  School.” 

1624.  THE  STORY  OF  RUTH. 

T.  M.  Rooke  (exhibited  from  1871). 

Mr.  Thomas  Matthews  Rooke  is  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Water- 
Colour  Society  (elected  1891).  “The  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Rooke 
I  regard,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “as  of  extreme  value  in  the  truth  of  their 
representation  of  what  is  most  precious  in  Italian  antiquity,  French 
Gothic  architecture,  and  Swiss  domestic  life.  .  .  .  Nothing  has  ever 
yet  been  done  in  architectural  painting,  like  Mr.  Rooke’s  porches  and 
windows  of  Chartres.”  Mr.  Rooke  was  one  of  the  artists  employed 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  make  drawings  for  the  collection  of  St.  George’s 
Guild,  and  many  of  these  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Ruskin  Museum, 
Sheffield.  In  his  other  work,  Mr.  Rooke,  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  has  mainly  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  subjects. 
Mr.  Rooke,  says  Mr.  Quilter,  “might  read  a  lesson  to  most  of  those 
who  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  in  the  height  of  his  aim,  the  patience  of 
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his  endeavour,  and  in  the  almost  sublime  persistency  with  which  he 
follows  the  best  art  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  he  has  at  all 
events  grasped  two  truths  —  that  a  picture  should  be  beautiful  and 
should  mean  something.  .  .  .  His  pictures  are  frequently  jewel-like 
in  colour  ;  his  faces,  quaintly,  pleadingly  pretty  ;  his  cockling  draperies 
full  of  invention,  arrangement,  and  grace  of  line.  Moreover,  from  one 
corner  of  his  pictures  to  another  we  always  find  every  morsel  of  space 
has  been  thought  of  as  precious,  and  made  as  delightful  to  the  eye  and 
mind  as  Mr.  Rooke  could  compass.  There  are  no  huge  wastes  of 
canvas,  no  spaces  to  let ,  to  use  the  old  studio  phrase,  no  lack  of 
interest  or  thought  to  be  found  anywhere  ”  (. Preferences  in  Art ,  pp. 
361,  393).  The  present  picture,  which  is  perhaps  the  artist’s  best 
work  in  this  kind,  was  exhibited  in  1877,  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey 
Collection. 

The  story  of  Ruth  in  three  chapters.  In  the  first  compart¬ 
ment  Ruth  clings  to  the  arm  of  Naomi,  her  mother-in-law, 
who  is  returning  home  to  her  own  people : — 

Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge  :  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  :  where 
thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  :  the  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me. 

In  the  second  compartment  Ruth  is  gleaning  among  the 
sheaves  and  finds  favour  in  the  sight  of  Boaz,  to  whom  it  has 
been  fully  showed  all  that  she  had  done  unto  her  mother-in- 
law  : — 

The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust. 

In  the  third  compartment  Naomi  takes  the  child  that  Ruth 
had  borne  unto  Boaz,  and  the  women  said  unto  Naomi  : — 

He  shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourisher  of  thy 
old  age  :  for  thy  daughter-in-law,  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better 
to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  born  him.  And  Naomi  took  the  child, 
and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto  it. 

1625.  A  GOLDEN  THREAD. 

J.  M.  Strudwick  (born  1849). 

Mr.  Strudwick — a  most  delicate  workman  and  full  of  quaint  decora¬ 
tive  fancies — is  a  pupil  of  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  later  Pre-Raphaelite  group.  His  angel  forms  resemble 
Fra  Angelico.  His  architecture  is  symbolical,  as  in  the  pictures  of 
Giotto.  His  colour  is  often  rich  and  sonorous,  as  in  the  early  works 
of  Carlo  Crivelli.  Though  Mr.  Strudwick’s  work  thus  presents  many 
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affinities  with  Pre-Raphaelite  Italian  art,  he  has,  it  is  said,  never 
been  in  Italy.  His  style  is  derived  from  Rossetti,  through  Burne- 
Jones.  His  pictures  have  the  same  delicate  mysticism,  the  same 
thoughtful,  dreamy  poetry.  “  Occasionally  his  painting  has  something 
diffident,  when  he  paints  in  the  architectural  detail  and  rich  artistic 
accessories,  stippling  with  a  very  fine  brush.  But  his  works  are  so 
delicate  and  exquisite,  so  precious  and  aesthetic,  that  they  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  characteristic  performances  of  the  New 
Pre-Raphaelitism.”  Mr.  Strudwick  was  educated  at  St.  Saviour’s 
Grammar  School.  He  studied  art  both  at  South  Kensington  and  the 
Academy  Schools,  but  found  more  congenial  occupation  in  the  studios 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  and  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones.  [Muther  :  Modern 
Painting,  iii.  p.  622  ;  G.  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  Art  Journal,  1891.] 

A  painted  poem  on  a  theme  often  treated  by  Mr.  Strudwick. 
Below,  are  the  three  Fates  spinning  the  “golden  thread  ”  of  a 
girl’s  life.  Above,  is  the  girl  seated  with  a  harpsichord  before 
her.  Love  sounds  his  trumpet  outside,  while  a  young  man  is 
looking  in  at  the  window.  But  the  Fates  have  little  gold  thread 
left  ;  the  other  spindles  are  all  grey,  for  high  up  on  the  left  is 
Time  with  his  bell,  for  Love  is  fleeting,  and  his  chariot,  with 
impatient  steeds,  is  waiting  for  him  in  the  clouds.  This 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1885,  with 
the  following  lines  in  the  Catalogue  : — 

Right  true  it  is  that  these 

And  all  things  else  that  under  Heaven  dwell 

Are  changed  of  Time. 

1626.  THE  JOYLESS  WINTER  DAY. 

Joseph  Farquharson  (born  1846). 

Mr.  Farquharson  (a  younger  brother  of  Dr.  R.  Farquharson,  M.P.) 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Farquharson,  of  Finzean,  who  was  a 
medical  man  and  an  amateur  artist.  As  a  lad,  Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson 
painted  in  his  father’s  studio,  and  also  received  instruction  and  advice 
from  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  R.A.,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  He 
attended  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Art,  and  at  a  very  early  age  he 
began  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  He  first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  (London)  in  1873.  In  1880  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  for  several  winters  worked  in  the  studio  of  M.  Carolus  Duran. 
In  1883,  the  present  picture  was  at  the  Academy  and  was  bought  for 
the  Chantrey  Collection.  In  1885  he  visited  Egypt,  and  in  1893  had 
an  exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Fine  Art  Society.  Mr.  Farquharson 
is  fond  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting,  and  his  pictures  of  landscape 
with  animals  and  occasional  figures,  and  particularly  his  snow  scenes, 
show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  nature. 
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A  forcible  realisation  of  a  winter  scene  in  Scotland,  stern 
and  wild.  On  a  bleak  and  barren  snow -covered  Scottish 
moor,  a  shepherd  is  driving  home  his  flock. 

1627.  A  HOPELESS  DAWN. 

Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A.  (exhibited  since  1884). 

Mr.  Bramley  is  a  native  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
educated  in  Lincoln,  afterwards  pursuing  his  artistic  studies  in  Antwerp, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Logsdail  (1621).  He  was  one  of  the  group  of 
painters  who  worked  at  Newlyn.  The  present  picture,  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1888  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection,  made 
his  reputation.  In  1894  he  was  elected  A.R.A.  Mr.  Bramley  is 
married  to  the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  of  Grasmere. 
Portraits  of  Mrs.  Bramley  and  her  father  and  mother  were  in  the 
Academy  of  1897. 

The  title,  which  well  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  picture, 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Ruskin’s  description  of  a  beach  with 
fishing-boats  in  “  The  Harbours  of  England  ”  : — 

_ the  joy  and  beauty  of  it,  all  the  while  so  mingled  with  the  sense  of 

unfathomable  danger,  and  the  human  effort  and  sorrow  going  on 
perpetually  from  age  to  age,  waves  rolling  for  ever,  and  winds  moaning 
for  ever,  and  faithful  hearts  trusting  and  sickening  for  ever,  and  brave 
lives  dashed  away  about  the  rattling  beach  like  weeds  for  ever  ;  and 
still  at  the  helm  of  every  lonely  boat,  through  starless  night  and  hope¬ 
less  dawn,  Plis  hand,  who  spread  the  fisher’s  net  over  the  dust  of  the 
Sidonian  palaces,  and  gave  into  the  fisher’s  hand  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Mother  and  wife  of  the  absent  fisherman  have  watched  a 
day  and  a  night ;  they  have  set  the  loaf  and  the  cups  and 
saucers  on  the  table ;  their  candles  have  burnt  out ;  they  have 
been  praying  and  reading  the  Bible ;  there  is  no  more  hope, 
and  the  young  woman  weeps  on  the  knees  of  the  elder. 
One  of  the  most  successful  pictures  of  the  Newlyn  School — 
remarkable  alike  for  its  pathetic  sentiment,  the  dramatic  power 
with  which  the  story  is  told,  and  its  technical  qualities.  Though 
painted,  we  may  suppose,  for  its  profound  human  interest,  it 
might  “for  its  great  beauty  of  execution,  and  the  perfect  sincerity 
with  which  truths  of  light  and  surface  have  been  presented, 
have  been  painted  for  sake  of  these  alone.  The  picture  is 
complete  whether  as  a  study  of  sorrow,  or  as  that  of  a  little 
gray  window  letting  in  cold  daybreak  into  a  room  where  the 
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candles  are  dying,  or  as  a  piece  of  careful  and  energetic 
draughtsmanship,  for  the  hands  and  all  the  passages  in  the 
drawing  of  these  figures  are  singularly  beautiful.”  Everything 
in  the  picture  contributes  to  the  dramatic  effect.  The  hopeless 
dawn  lighting  up  the  fisherman’s  home,  the  despairing  attitude 
of  the  young  wife  who  has  thrown  herself,  sick  with  weary 
watching  and  ever  deepening  alarm,  on  to  her  mother’s  knees, 
the  expression  of  anguish  and  sympathy  on  the  elder  woman’s 
face,  the  candle  sputtering  on  its  socket,  the  threatening  sea 
and  howling  wind — are  all  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  ;  as  also  is  the  restricted  scheme  of  colour,  with  its  cold 
and  sad  harmonies. 

1628.  THE  WANING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Ernest  Parton  (born  about  1850). 

Mr.  Parton  is  a  native  of  America ;  his  father  emigrated  from 
Birmingham  and  settled  at  Hudson.  Mr.  Parton  first  studied  art  in 
New  York  in  the  studio  of  an  elder  brother.  He  came  over  to 
England  in  1873  while  still  a  young  man,  and  sketched  in  Scotland, 
the  Lake  District,  and  Wales.  In  the  present  picture — exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1879  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection— -Mr. 
Parton  first  declared  himself  “  the  Laureate  of  the  birch.”  His  works 
are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy  of  drawing  and  subtlety  of  tone. 
He  has  taken  medals  and  diplomas  at  the  Salon  and  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Paris  and  Chicago. 

Birches  by  a  pool,  with  meadows  and  wooded  hills  beyond ; 
the  whole  wrapped  in  autumnal  vapours. 

1629.  CHRIST  CROWNED  WITH  THORNS. 

W.  Hilton,  R.A.  (1786-1839).  See  1499. 

And  they  stripped  him,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe. 

And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  they  put  it  upon  his 
head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand  :  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before 
him,  saying,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews! — Matthew  xxvii.  28,  29. 

Exhibited  in  1825.  Purchased  by  the  directors  of  the 
British  Institution,  and  placed  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Pimlico  ; 
but  in  1877  bought  by  the  Royal  Academy  out  of  the  Chantrey 
Fund.  A  characteristic,  but  not  very  interesting,  specimen  of 
the  religious  art  of  the  beginning  of  the  century — conventional 
in  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  in  colour  aiming  only  at 
subdued  brown  tones. 
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1630-1647.  COLLECTION  OF  WORKS  BY 

George  Frederick  Watts ,  R.A.  (born  1817). 

For  many  a  year  the  master  wrought, 

And  wisdom  deepened  slow  with  years  ; 

Guest-chambers  of  his  inmost  thought 

Were  filled  with  shapes  too  stern  for  tears ; — 

Yet  Joy  was  there,  and  murmuring  Love, 

And  Youth  that  hears  with  hastened  breath, 

But,  throned  in  peace  all  these  above, 

The  unrevealing  eyes  of  Death. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers  :  Stanzas  on  Mr.  Watts's  Collected  Works. 

“Allegorical  art,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “has  been  the  delight  of  the 
greatest  men  and  of  the  wisest  multitudes  from  the  beginning  of  art, 
and  will  be  till  art  expires.  Orcagna’s  Triumph  of  Death,  Simon 
Memmi’s  frescoes  in  the  Spanish  Chapel,  Giotto’s  principal  works  at 
Assisi,  and  partly  at  the  Arena  ;  Michael  Angelo’s  two  best  statues, 
the  Night  and  Day ;  Albert  Diirer’s  noble  Melancholy,  and  hundreds 
more  of  his  best  works  ;  a  full  third,  I  should  think,  of  the  works  of 
Tintoret  and  Veronese,  and  nearly  as  large  a  portion  of  those  of  Raphael 
and  Rubens,  are  entirely  symbolical  or  personifiant ;  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  last-named  painter,  are  always  among  the  most  interesting 
works  the  painter  executed.  The  greater  and  more  thoughtful  the 
artists,  the  more  they  delight  in  symbolism,  and  the  more  fearlessly  they 
employ  it.  ...  A  universe  of  noble  dream-land  lies  before  us,  yet  to 
be  conquered.  If  a  really  great  painter,  thoroughly  capable  of  giving 
substantial  truth,  and  master  of  the  elements  of  pictorial  effect  which 
have  been  developed  by  modern  art,  would  solemnly,  and  yet  fearlessly, 
cast  his  fancy  free  in  the  spiritual  world,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the 
splendour  of  thought  which  painting  might  express.”  It  is  this  ideal 
of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  at  the  time  of  writing  (1856)  already  saw  the 
dawn  in  the  works  of  Watts,  that  the  painter  has  steadily  kept  before 
him  during  sixty  years  of  labour  at  his  art.  “The  aim  of  the  mythic 
school” — of  Burne-Jones  and  Watts — wrote  Mr.  Ruskin  thirty  years 
later,  “  is  to  place,  at  the  service  of  former  imagination,  the  art  which  it 
had  not,  and  to  realise  for  us,  with  a  truth  then  impossible,  the  visions 
described  by  the  wisest  of  men  as  embodying  their  most  pious  thoughts 
and  their  most  exalted  doctrines  .  .  .  showing  us  that  the  forms  of  gods 
and  angels  which  appeared  in  fancy  to  the  prophets  and  saints  of  anti¬ 
quity,  were  indeed  more  natural  and  beautiful  than  the  black  and  red 
shadows  on  a  Greek  vase,  or  the  dogmatic  outlines  of  a  Byzantine 
fresco.  As  the  dramatic  painters  seek  to  show  you  the  substantial 
truth  of  persons,  so  the  mythic  school  seeks  to  teach  you  the  spiritual 
truth  of  myths.”  The  subjects  of  Mr.  Watts’s  pictures  are  thus 
sharply  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  :  instead  of 
real  persons  in  a  solid  world  he  gives  us  “personifications  in  a  vapor- 
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escent  one.”  He  aims  not  at  realising  actual  scenes,  but  shows  us 
“symbolic  figures,  representing  only  general  truths  or  abstract  ideas.” 
Mr.  Watts,  like  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  has  often  “  mirrored  many  an 
old-world  song  Remote  and  mystic,  sad  and  fair.”  But  of  his  classical 
pictures,  only  one  is  to  be  seen  in  this  gallery — Psyche,  No.  1585. 
The  bulk  of  Mr.  Watts’s  collection,  here  given  by  the  artist  to  the  nation, 
is  an  original  presentation,  in  pictorial  form,  of  general  ideas  or  abstract 
truths  ;  it  is  the  result,  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  words,  of  the  artist  solemnly 
and  yet  fearlessly  casting  his  fancy  free  in  the  spiritual  world. 

“I  paint  ideas,”  Mr.  Watts  once  said  to  a  friend,  “not  objects. 
“  I  paint  first  of  all  because  I  have  something  to  say.”  1  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  struck  with  the  sense  that  while  England  numbered  the 
foremost  poets  and  writers  of  the  day  among  her  sons,  there  had  been 
no  corresponding  development  of  serious  art  in  her  midst,  and  he  felt 
very  strongly  that  painting,  being  no  longer  in  the  service  of  religion  or 
the  State,  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  character  as  a  great  intellectual 
utterance.  He  does  not  choose  his  subjects  for  the  sake  of  their 
beauty  or  form  of  colour  ;  far  less  does  he  seek  to  display  his  technical 
skill.  “My  intention,”  he  says,  “has  not  been  so  much  to  paint 
pictures  that  will  charm  the  eye,  as  to  suggest  great  thoughts  that 
will  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and  kindle  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  humanity.  ...  I  teach  great  truths,  but  I  do 
not  dogmatise.  On  the  contrary,  I  purposely  avoid  all  reference 
to  creeds,  and  appeal  to  men  of  all  ages  and  every  faith.  I 
lead  them  to  the  church  door,  and  then  they  can  go  in,  and  see 
God  in  their  own  way.”  “  The  great  majority  of  these  works,” 
wrote  Mr.  Watts  the  other  day,  “must  be  regarded  rather  as  hiero¬ 
glyphs  than  anything  else,  certainly  not  as  more  than  symbols, 
which  all  Art  was  in  the  beginning,  and  which  everything  is,  that  is  not 
directly  connected  with  physical  conditions.  In  many  cases  the 
intention  is  frankly  didactic  ;  excuse  for  this,  generally  regarded  as 
exasperating,  being  that  it  has  been  found,  not  seldom,  that  the 
attempts  to  reflect  the  thoughts  of  the  most  elevated  minds  of  all  ages, 
even  in  an  unused  and  halting  language,  have  not  been  without 
interest  at  least,  if  without  profit.  Whatever  type  may  have  been 
used,  classical,  mediaeval,  or  other,  the  endeavour  has  been  to  impress 
distinctly  the  direction  of  modern  thought.”  Under  the  several 
pictures  here  exhibited,  an  attempt  is  made  in  this  Catalogue  to  draw 
out — as  far  as  possible  in  the  artist’s  own  words,  or  from  the  hints  of 
his  disciples — the  ideas  which  the  painted  symbols  seem  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Watts  is  thus  frankly  a  teacher  and  a  preacher.  But  he  is  also 
a  great  painter.  Though  Mr.  Watts  has  never  sought  to  display 
technical  skill  for  its  own  sake,  he  has  ever  tried  to  express  his  ideas 


1  When  a  friend  of  mine,  writes  La  Farge — a  friend  who  painted  as 
well  as  any  man  of  his  school  in  the  Paris  of  that  day — came  to  Millet  to 
lay  all  this  accomplishment  at  his  feet  and  ask  for  direction,  Millet  said  : 
“It  is  well,  and  you  can  paint  ;  but  what  have  you  to  say  ?  ” 
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in  as  perfect  a  form  as  possible,  because,  as  he  puts  it,  44  a  well-written 
book  tells  its  story  with  greater  force  than  a  badly  written  one.”  ‘ 4  No 
mystery  or  majesty  of  intention,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  44can  be  alleged 
by  a  painter  to  justify  him  in  careless  or  erroneous  drawing  of  any 
object,  so  far  as  he  chooses  to  represent  it  at  all.  The  more  license  we 
grant  to  the  audacity  of  his  conception,  the  more  careful  he  should  be 
to  give  us  no  causeless  ground  of  complaint  or  offence :  while  in  the 
degree  of  importance  and  didactic  value  which  he  attaches  to  his 
parable,  will  be  the  strictness  of  his  duty  to  allow  no  faults,  by  any 
care  avoidable,  to  disturb  the  spectator’s  attention  or  provoke  his 
criticism.”  It  may  be  that  sometimes  the  subjects  of  his  choice  are 
intractable  by  pictorial  treatment.  But  the  element  of  mystery  and 
largeness  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  Mr  Watts’s  style  does  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  prevent  him  from  bestowing  the  utmost  care  and  finish 
on  each  separate  detail.  44  Remember  the  daisies  ”  is  his  favourite 
motto.  44  What  constitutes  him  a  great  painter?”  one  of  our  greatest 
living  artists  has  written  of  Mr.  Watts;  “first,  his  style;  next  his 
colour ;  lastly,  his  powers  as  a  portrait  painter,  and,  I  might  add,  as  a 
sculptor  ;  though  a  curious  way  of  making  a  painter,  it  does  make  him 
a  greater  painter  for  all  that.”  First,  Mr.  Watts  is  conspicuous  for  his 
style.  44 1  hope,”  he  says,  44  that  whatever  faults  or  shortcomings 
there  may  be  in  my  works,  there  is  nothing  mean  or  undignified  in 
them,  in  their  subject  or  treatment.”  There  are  of  course  inequalities 
in  Mr.  Watts’s  work,  and  sometimes  the  execution  labours  behind  the 
thought.  But  in  all  his  work  there  is  an  unmistakable  impress  of  the 
grand  style.  Secondly,  he  is  a  great  colourist.  From  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Italy  he  has  been  an  admirer  and  student  of  the  Venetian 
colourists,  and  has  caught  not  a  little  of  their  secret.  In  later  years  he 
has  devoted  himself  largely  to  exercises  in  atmospheric  and  iridescent 
effects.  Mr.  Watts,  it  may  here  be  interpolated,  has  travelled  widely 
and  filled  his  portfolios  with  landscape  studies.  In  1857  he  was 
attached  to  the  mission  sent  out  under  Sir  Charles  Newton  to  explore 
the  site  of  Halicarnassus,  and  on  that  occasion  he  visited  the  fairest 
regions  of  Asia  Minor.  He  has  travelled  also  in  Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy. 
His  landscapes  afford  abundant  evidence  in  another  field  of  his  success 
as  a  colourist.  “We  have,  as  far  as  I  know ,  at  present  among  us,” 
wrote  Mr.  Ruskin  in  1857,  “only  one  painter,  G.  F.  Watts,  who  is 
capable  of  design  in  colour  on  a  large  scale.  He  stands  alone  among 
our  artists  of  the  old  school  in  his  perception  of  the  value  of  breadth  in 
distant  masses,  and  in  the  vigour  of  invention  by  which  such  breadth 
must  be  sustained  ;  and  his  power  of  expression  and  depth  of  thought 
are  not  less  remarkable  than  his  bold  conception  of  colour  effect.” 
Mr.  Watts,  it  should  be  added,  holds  rigorously  to  the  doctrine  that 
colour  should  bear  a  direct  relation  to  subject.  If  the  subject  be 
solemn,  low  tones  and  sombre  colouring  are  employed  ;  if  of  a  brighter 
character,  stronger  and  brighter  colours.  Thirdly,  as  a  portrait- 
painter  Mr.  Watts  has  attained  the  highest  technical  excellence.  His 
style  of  portraiture  has  been  called  by  the  paradoxical  term  “ideal 
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realism.”  He  does  not  aim  at  “a  speaking  likeness,”  rendering  all  the 
lights  and  shadows  that  played  upon  the  sitter’s  features  as  he  saw 
them  in  the  searching  light  of  his  studio.  His  aim  is  rather,  while 
obtaining  sufficient  resemblance  of  feature  and  expression,  to  indicate 
the  man’s  character,  as  it  might  show  itself  upon  his  face  as  he  sat  alone 
by  his  own  fireside.  “  It  is  a  mistake,”  says  Mr.  Watts,  “  to  consider 
that  my  portraiture  is  in  the  ordinary  sense  ‘  ideal  ’ ;  it  is  intended,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  very  real,  and  to  make  it  so  my  endeavour  is  to 
paint  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  likeness.”  It  was  of  Mr. 
Watts  that  Tennyson  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  in  “  Lancelot  and 
Elaine  ” 1 — 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 

Divinely  thro’  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 

The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 

Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest. 

A  noble  collection  of  British  worthies  thus  painted  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  artist  to  the  nation,  and  may  now  be  seen  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  The  technical  merits  of  Mr.  Watts’s  work  have  often 
appealed  to  critics  who  have  not  cared  to  enter  into  their  symbolism. 
Thus  M.  Chesneau  said  of  Mr.  Watts  that  he  was  “the  only  painter 
of  the  English  school  who  has  treated  the  female  nude  simply  from 
the  point  of  view  of  style,  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  realise  its 
purely  plastic  beauty.”  As  a  statement  of  fact,  this  was  incorrect ;  for 
Mr.  Watts  never  paints  the  nude  merely  as  an  exercise  in  flesh  painting 
(see  on  this  subject  under  1630),  but  always  as  a  means  to  bring  some 
thought  or  purpose  the  better  home  to  the  beholder,  and  his  nude 
figures  have  been  rightly  described  as  “clothed  in  the  perfect  garment 
of  purity.”  But  the  French  criticism  is  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  the  artistic  impression  conveyed  by  Mr.  Watts’s  style.  So  also, 
with  his  colour.  One  of  his  elaborate  allegories  might  from  another 
point  of  view  be  properly  described  as  “  a  study  in  blue  and  amber.”  2 
In  connection  with  Mr.  Watts’s  great  conscientiousness,  his  practice 
should  be  mentioned  of  keeping  works  by  him  for  years,  in  order  to 
correct,  modify,  or  soften  the  colour.  “  I  believe,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 
“  that  Mr.  Watts  has  been  partly  restrained  and  partly  oppressed  by 


1  “My  father  had  thought,”  says  the  present  Lord  Tennyson,  “of  writing 
for  his  last  volume  a  poem  to  Watts  on  his  great  imaginative  pictures,  and 
on  their  common  love  of  the  golden  spring  crocus”  (Memoir,  ii.  205). 

2  No  two  painters  seem  at  first  sight  wider  apart  than  Watts  and 
Whistler.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  Dr.  Muther  grouping  them  together, 
“Different  as  this  wonderful  magician  in  tone-values  may  be,  in  the 
purport  of  his  work,  from  Watts,  the  illustrator  of  ideas,  it  is  not  a  far  cry 
from  the  delicate  grisaille  style  of  the  great  Watts  to  Whistler’s  misty 
harmonies  dissolving  in  vapour”  (History  of  Modern  Painting,  iii.  644). 
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the  very  earnestness  and  extent  of  the  study  through  which  he  has 
sought  to  make  his  work  on  all  sides  perfect.  His  constant  reference 
to  the  highest  examples  of  Greek  art  in  form,  and  his  sensitiveness  to 
the  qualities  at  once  of  tenderness  and  breadth  in  pencil  and  chalk 
drawing,  have  virtually  ranked  him  among  the  painters  of  the  great 
Athenian  days,  of  whom,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Laws,  Plato  wrote  ■— 
‘  You  know  how  the  patiently  accurate  toil  of  a  painter  seems  never 
to  reach  a  term  that  satisfies  him  ;  but  he  must  either  further  touch,  or 
soften  the  touches  laid  already,  and  never  seems  to  reach  a  point 
where  he  has  not  yet  some  power  to  do  more,  so  as  to  make  the  things 
he  has  drawn  more  beautiful  and  more  apparent.  ’  ” 

Mr.  Watts’s  life  is  in  conformity  with  the  devotion  to  high  aims 
which  characterises  his  work.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1817  but 
like  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  is  of  Welsh  descent,  and  inherits  the 
mystic  poetry  of  his  Celtic  ancestors.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
scientific  tastes  and  inventive  faculty.  He  himself  began  to  draw  as 
soon  as  he  could  talk,  and  from  his  earliest  years  was  bent  on  an 
artistic  career,  but  he  was  almost  entirely  self-taught.  He  attended 
the  Academy  schools  for  a  few  weeks  only.  His  real  teachers  were 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  which  he  was  never  tired  of  studying,  and  to  which 
he  constantly  referred  as  the  standard  by  which  he  tried  his  own 
work.  He  also  attended  the  studio  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  William 
Behnes..  He  watched  the  artist  at  work,  but  received  no  direct 
instruction.  His  love  of  sculpture  has  never  deserted  him.  The  bust 
of  “Clytie,”  exhibited  in  1870,  is  his  best-known  work.  A  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  “Physical  Energy”  has  occupied  some  share  of 
his  work  and  thought  for  many  years,  and  is  destined  for  presentation 
to  the  nation.  “So,  it  seems,”  said  Mr.  Swinburne  of  Mr.  Watts’s 
“Wife  of  Pygmalion,”  “a  Greek  painter  must  have  painted  women 
when  Greece  had  mortal  pictures  fit  to  match  her  imperishable  statues! 
In  this  translation  of  a  Greek  statue  into  an  English  picture,  no  less 
than  in  the  bust  of  Clytie,  we  see  how,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  artist 
painting  and  sculpture  may  become  as  sister  arts  indeed,  yet  without 
invasion  or  confusion ;  how,  without  any  forced  alliance  of  form  and 
colour,  a  picture  may  share  the  gracious  grandeur  of  a  statue,  a  statue 
may  catch  something  of  the  subtle  bloom  of  beauty  proper  to  a  picture  ” 
In  1837,  when  he  was  twenty,  Mr.  Watts  exhibited  some  portraits  at 
the  Academy  ;  these  were  followed  by  other  portraits  and  subject- 
pictures  from  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Watts,  it  should  be  remembered 
was  long  previous  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  When  he  began  to  exhibit’ 
Etty,  Iiilton,  and  Eastlake  were  the  chief  lights  in  the  artistic  world! 
The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  was  not  founded  till  ten  years  later 
In  1842  Mr.  Watts  won  a  first  prize  of  ^300  in  the  competition  for  the 
decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
travel  in  Italy.  Lord  Holland,  then  British  Minister  at  the  Grand 
Duke’s  Court,  showed  him  much  kindness,  and  he  remained  in  Italy 
for  four  years,  looking  at  Venetian  pictures,  and  painting  portraits.  In 
1846  he  again  won  a  first  prize  in  the  Westminster  competition.  He 
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received  a  commission  to  paint  a  fresco  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
which  occupied  him  from  1848  to  1853.  This  was  in  the  upper 
Waiting  Hall  in  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  but  nearly  all  the  frescoes 
have  become  sadly  dilapidated.  Mr.  Watts,  then  as.  now,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  educational  benefit  that  might  acciue 
from  the  use  of  wall-paintings  in  our  public  buildings,  and  fired 
by  an  ambition  to  put  his  theories  into  practice,  he  made  several 
generous  offers  in  that  direction.  His  offer  to  paint  in  the  hall 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  was  accepted  by  the  Benchers,  and  his  “  School  of 
Legislature  ”  may  still  be  seen  there.  His  offer  to  decorate  the  great 
halt,  Euston  Station — also  gratuitously — with  a  series  of  mural  paintings 
representing  the  Progress  of  Commerce  was  declined.  Fresco  painting 
has  unfortunately  not  been  successful  in  England — owing  to  the  damp¬ 
ness  and  corrosive  impurity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  recent  years,  Mr. 
Watts’s  ideas  have  led  to  a  different  experiment ;  and  a  reproduction 
of  his  “Time,  Death,  and  Judgment”  in  mosaic  may  be  seen 
above  a  fountain  outside  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Whitechapel.  In  1867 
the  Academy,  without  his  knowledge  or  initiative,  elected  him 
successively  Associate  and  Academician.  His  leputation  alike  as 
an  historical  painter  and  a  portrait  painter  was  by  this  time 
firmly  established.  He  painted  portraits  in  order  to  live,  and  he 
lived  in  order  to  paint  great  imaginative  works.  The  scanty  en¬ 
couragement  which  Mr.  Watts’s  ideal  pictures  received  in  early  days 
accounts  for  his  activity  in  portraiture  t  but  he  has  declared  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  painting  of  portraits  is  the  best  possible  discipline 
for  an  imaginative  artist,  as  bringing  him  face  to  face  with  realities  and 
compelling  him  to  keep  close  to  nature.  “Do  you  know  Watts,” 
wrote  Mr.  Ruskin  to  a  friend,  in  the  forties,  “  to  my  mind  the  only  real 
painter  of  history  or  thought  we  have  in  England  ?  A  great  fellow  or 
I  am  much  mistaken — great  as  one  of  these  Savoy  knots  of  rock,  and 
we  suffer  the  clouds  to  lie  upon  him,  with  thunder  and  famine  at  once 
in  the  thick  of  them.”  Early  in  his  artistic  career,  Mr.  Watts  had 
formed  the  idea  of  presenting  a  collection  of  contemporary  portraits  to 
the  nation,  and  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  this  portrait  gallery  of 
celebrities  he  solicited  sittings  from,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of, 
most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  time.  His  commissions  he  restricted 
to  the  necessities  of  livelihood,  and  for  some  years  past  he  has  entirely 
retired  from  accepting  them,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  be  able  to 
turn  his  undivided  attention  to  his  many  unfinished  pictures.  He  has 
lived,  too,  in  almost  complete  retirement — sometimes  even  exhibiting 
his  pictures  under  a  pseudonym,  and  he  twice  declined  the  offer  of  a 
baronetage.  His  studio  in  Little  Holland  House,  Melbury  Road,  is 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  He  has  been  a  most  generous 
giver  to  municipal  galleries,  and  has  presented  some  of  his  pictuies  also 
to  public  collections  in  America.  He  and  his  wife  have  also  done  much, 
of  late  years,  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  Home  Arts  and  Industries. 
But  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  his  life-long  devotion  to  noble  aims 
and  of  his  public-spirited  generosity  are  to  be  seen  at  the  National  Portrait 
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Gallery  and  in  the  collection  here  of  the  imaginative  works  which  we 
are  now  to  examine  in  detail.  Mr.  Watts,  it  should  be  added,  though 
his  years  are  now  more  than  fourscore,  still  paints  as  vigorously  as 
ever,  and  like  another  Titian  looks  out  into  the  future  with  unabated 
enthusiasm.  “  I  even  think,”  he  wrote  recently,  “  that  in  the  future, 
and  in  stronger  hands  than  mine,  Art  may  yet  speak,  as  great  as  poetry 
itself,  with  the  solemn  and  majestic  ring  in  which  the  Hebrew  prophets 
spoke  to  the  Jews  of  old,  demanding  noble  aspirations.” 

[The  best  and  most  authoritative  account  of  “  The  works  of  Mr. 
Watts  ”  is  contained  in  a  Pall  Mall  Gazette  “  Extra,”  issued  in  1886. 
The  writer  was  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  and  his  materials  were  for  the 
most  part  obtained  from  the  artist  himself.  Another  good  account, 
by  Mrs.  Ady,  is  given  in  the  Easter  Art  Annual  for  1896.  Mrs. 
Barrington’s  “Catalogue  of  Paintings  by  G.  F.  Watts,  on  exhibition 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,”  and  Mr.  Watts’s  own 
preface  to  the  New  Gallery  Catalogue,  1896-97,  are  also  of  great  value, 
and  I  have  borrowed  largely  from  both.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  chief  references  to 
Mr.  Watts  will  be  found  in  Modern  Painters ,  vol.  iii.  pt.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 
§  7  ;  Stones  of  Venice ,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  39 ;  and  The  Art  of  England. , 
Lecture  ii.] 

1630.  MAMMON. 

This  picture  (painted  in  1885)  was  exhibited  in  1886,  and 
under  the  title  of  Mammon  was  “  dedicated  to  all  his  worship¬ 
pers.”  The  face  of  the  god  of  this  world  is  expressive  of  all 
that  is  vulgar,  avaricious,  cruel,  and  insolent.  It  is  flanked 
with  ass’s  ears,  and  his  gorgeous  but  ill-fitting  golden  draperies, 
which  fall  awkwardly  about  his  coarse  limbs,  clearly  show  the 
discomfort  of  them.  In  his  lap  are  money  bags.  On  the  corners 
of  the  throne  behind  are  two  death’s-heads.  The  monster, 'whose 
feet  are  in  blood-red  hose,  sets  his  heel  upon  a  youth  and  a  young 
girl,  as  upon  a  footstool.  The  poor  creatures  who  accept  their 
degradation  so  submissively  are  excellent  examples  of  the  value 
of  the  nude  in  art  for  the  indication  of  types  of  humanity.  Speak¬ 
ing  once  on  this  point,  Mr.  Watts  said  :  “  My  aim  is  now,  and 
will  be  to  the  end,  not  so  much  to  paint  pictures  which  are  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  eye,  but  pictures  which  will  go  to  the  intelligence 
and  to  the  imagination,  and  kindle  there  what  is  good  and  noble, 
and  which  will  appeal  to  the  heart.  And  in  doing  this,  I  am 
forced  to  paint  the  nude.  See  this  picture  of  ‘  Mammon.’ 
The  creature  crushes  under  one  foot  the  undraped  figure  of  the 
boy,  and  his  heavy  hand  he  lays  coarsely  and  brutally  upon 
the  girl’s  head.  Now,  why  have  I  painted  these  little  victims 
naked  ?  Because  they  are  types  of  humanity ,  and  had  they 
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been  clothed  the  force  of  my  meaning  and  teaching  would  be 
altogether  gone  :  they  would  cease  to  be  types.” 

1631.  THE  DWELLER  IN  THE  INNERMOST. 

Conscience,  winged,  dusk-faced  and  pensive,  seated  facing, 
within  a  glow  of  light  ;  on  her  forehead  she  bears  a  shining 
star,  and  on  her  lap  lie  the  arrows  that  pierce  through  all 
disguise,  and  the  trumpet  which  proclaims  truth  to  the  world. 
The  artist  meant  in  this  picture  to  personify  what  the  Germans 
understand  by  Geist.  The  title  was  the  nearest  translation  he 
could  make. 

1632.  “FOR  HE  HAD  GREAT  POSSESSIONS.” 

Then  Jesus  beholding  him,  loved  him,  and  said  unto  him,  One 
thing  thou  lackest  :  go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and  come,  take  up 
the  cross,  and  follow  me.  And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went 
away  grieved  ;  for  he  had  great  possessions. — Mark  x.  21,  22. 

Mr.  Watts,  when  painting  this  picture,  explained  his  pur¬ 
pose  as  follows  : — “  Now  I  am  doing  a  man’s  back — little  else 
but  his  back — to  explain  ‘  he  went  away  sorrowful  for  he  had 
great  possessions.’  Fancy  a  man  turning  his  back  on  Christ 
rather  than  give  away  his  goods  !  They  say  his  back  looks 
sorry.  I  don’t  know.  It  is  what  I  meant  his  back  to  express  ” 
( Westminster  Gazette ,  29th  March  1894).  Note  further  the 
movement  of  the  fingers — suggesting  uncertainty  whether  to 
open  or  shut  them. 

1633.  THE  DRAY-HORSES.1 

In  this  picture— called  also  “The  Mid-day  Rest” — the 
aim  of  the  artist  was  to  make  a  historical  record  in  painting  of 
a  characteristic  phase  of  English  life.  In  these  days  of  steam 
and  electric  motors,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  use  of 
the  horse  as  a  beast  of  burden  is  doomed,  and  the  race  of 
brewers’  dray-horses  may  become  extinct.  It  was  perhaps 
with  some  prophetic  sense  of  this  possibility  that  Mr.  Watts 

1  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Watts  having  from  time  to  time  sent  his 
works  to  exhibition  without  attaching  a  title,  names  since  become  popular 
have  sometimes  been  bestowed  upon  them  as  dictated  by  the  taste  of  the 
cataloguers,  but  failing  to  convey  the  artist’s  meaning.  Among  these  we 
may  cite  “  Mid-day  Rest,"  which  should  be  “In  the  Suburbs”  ( Pall 
Mall  “Extra,”  p.  29). 
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thought  of  making  this  record.  In  painting  it,  he  sought  at 
the  same  time  to  suggest  the  sense  of  repose  and  latent  power, 
characteristic  of  the  English  race.  The  huge  creatures  and 
their  stolid  driver  suggest  an  atmosphere  of  reposeful  strength, 
and  may  be  taken  as  typifying  the  phlegm  of  old-fashioned 
English  life.  The  picture  was  studied  from  life,  and  painted 
in  1864  in  the  garden  of  the  old  Little  Holland  House.  In 
later  pictures  (The  horses  of  the  Revelation)  the  artist  turned 
to  allegorical  account  his  studies  of  horses. 

1634.  THE  MINOTAUR. 

In  ancient  times,  if  we  may  believe  the  myths  of  Hellas,  Athens, 
after  a  disastrous  campaign,  was  compelled  by  her  conqueror  to  send 
once  every  nine  years  a  tribute  to  Crete  of  seven  youths  and  seven 
maidens.  These  were  selected  by  lot  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
citizens,  and  returned  no  more.  The  vessel  that  bore  them  to  Crete 
unfurled  black  sails  as  the  symbol  of  despair,  and  on  arrival  her 
passengers  were  flung  into  the  famous  labyrinth,  there  to  wander  about 
blindly  until  such  time  as  they  were  devoured  by  the  monstrous 
Minotaur,  half  man,  half  bull. 

A  personification  of  the  brutal  tyrrany  of  vice.  Half  man 
and  half  beast,  he  looks  out  from  his  fortress  wall,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,  and  from  sheer  delight  of  cruelty, 
crushes  in  his  claws  a  little  bird.  This  picture,  painted  in 
1885,  was  Mr.  Watts’s  contribution  to  the  crusade  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Stead  under  the  title  of  “  The  Maiden  Tribute  of 
Modern  Babylon.” 

1635.  DEATH  CROWNING  INNOCENCE. 

In  early  days,  one  of  Mr.  Watts’s  biographers  tells  us,  the 
artist  dreamt  of  building  a  great  temple  or  House  of  Life,  with 
wide  corridors  and  stately  halls,  containing  a  grand  series  of 
paintings  on  the  mysteries  of  Life  and  Death.  The  realisa¬ 
tion  of  that  dream  has  been  denied  to  him,  but  he  has  painted 
a  series  of  detached  ethical  works  in  illustration  of  his  ideas. 
This  picture  is  one  of  several  in  which  the  painter’s  object  has 
been,  in  his  own  words,  to  divest  the  Inevitable  of  its  terrors  ; 
the  power  is  always  depicted  as  impersonal,  and  rather  as 
a  friend  than  enemy.  Everyone  familiar  with  the  great 
Florentines  and  the  old  German  painters  will  see  how  different 
is  Mr.  Watts’s  conception  from  theirs  :  it  is  the  substitution,  for 
the  skull  and  cross-bones,  of  a  solemn  white-robed  Angel,  full  of 
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tenderness  and  compassion.  In  the  present  picture,  the  Angel 
of  Death  takes  charge  of  Innocence,  placing  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  evil  and  giving  it  the  crown  of  life.  She  folds  the 
little  child  in  her  arms,  and  supports  his  head  with  a  love  as 
tender  as  a  mother’s.  “  The  solemn  beauty  of  the  thought  is 
not  weakened  by  the  exquisite  finish  of  every  detail,  by  the 
soft  delicacy  of  the  deep-blue  background,  or  the  lovely  folds 
of  the  drapery.  How  many  broken-hearted  mothers,  weeping 
like  Rachel  for  her  children,  will  not  take  comfort  from  this 
vision  in  the  days  to  come  ”  (Mrs.  Ady).  (For  other  illustrations 
of  the  painter’s  allegories  of  Death,  see  1638,  1645,  and  1646.) 

1636.  JONAH. 

Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown. — Jonah  iii.  4. 

A  type  of  the  prophet  and  reformer.  Behind  the  gaunt 
figure  of  Jonah,  prophesying  with  outstretched  arms,  are 
depicted  on  a  mural  tablet  scenes  representing  the  sins  of  the 
people — on  the  highest  range,  horse-racing  and  betting ;  on 
the  middle  range,  Mammon  with  his  money  bags ;  on  the 
lowest,  Bacchus  with  his  victims  in  a  drunken  heap  before 
him.  These  and  the  figures  crawling  up  to  money  bags  on 
the  floor  show  that  the  fanatic  has  a  message  for  our  modern 
Babylon.  Exhibited  in  1895. 

1637.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold, 
and  one  shepherd.  .  .  .  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same 
Lord. — John  x.  16,  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  5. 

This  picture,  exhibited  in  1875,  was  described  as  “  Dedicated 
to  All  the  Churches,”  and  was  intended  as  the  artist’s  protest 
against  the  un-Christian  divisions  among  the  Churches.  The 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  depicted  as  belonging  to  neither  sex,  is 
enthroned  high  above  the  cities  and  plains  of  the  world,  and 
gathers  together  under  the  shadow  of  her  robe  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  all  shades  of  religious  creed.  The 
picture  is  suffused,  as  befits  the  subject,  with  the  richest 
harmony. 

“  Here,  at  least,”  wrote  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  describing  the 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1875,  “is  one  picture  meant  to  teach  ; 
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nor  failing  of  its  purpose,  if  we  read  it  rightly.  Very  beautiful, 
it  might  have  been,  and  is,  in  no  mean  measure  ;  but  as  years 
pass  by,  the  artist  concedes  to  himself,  more  and  more,  the 
privilege  which  none  but  the  feeble  should  seek,  of  substituting 
the  sublimity  of  mystery  for  that  of  absolute  majesty  of  form. 
The  relation  between  this  grey  and  soft  cloud  of  visionary 
power,  and  the  perfectly  substantial,  bright,  and  near  presence 
of  the  saints,  angels,  or  Deities  of  early  Christian  art,  involves 
questions  of  too  subtle  interest  to  be  followed  here  ;  but  in  the 
essential  force  of  it  belongs  to  the  inevitable  expression,  in 
each  period,  of  the  character  of  its  own  faith.  The  Christ  of 
the  1 3th  century  was  vividly  present  to  its  thoughts,  and 
dominant  over  its  acts,  as  a  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  well 
pleased  in  the  people  to  whom  He  came  ;  while  ours  is  either 
forgotten  ;  or  seen,  by  those  who  yet  trust  in  Him,  only  as  a 
mourning  and  departing  Ghost  ”  ( Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy , 
1875,  p.  n).  See  further,  under  Poole’s  “Vision  of  Ezekiel,” 
No.  1091. 

1638.  “SIC  TRANSIT  GLORIA  MUNDI !  ” 

An  illustration  (says  the  artist)  of  a  noble  mediaeval  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  having  a  general  application,  not  symbolical  of  either 
individual  Life  or  Death — symbolical  rather,  we  may  suppose, 
of  the  end  of  all  human  life,  and  of  the  varied  possibilities  it 
brings  to  each  to  make  that  life  immortal. 

On  the  stone  slab  of  a  bier,  in  the  dim  light  of  some 
cathedral  aisle,  lies  completely  wrapped  in  its  vast  shroud  all 
that  remains  of  some  mighty  dead — a  form  just  sufficiently 
revealed  to  excite  awe  by  the  mysterious  presence  of  death, 
without  suggesting  its  physical  horror.  On  the  canvas  above 
are  inscribed  the  lines — 

“What  I  spent,  I  had  ! 

What  I  saved,  I  lost  ! 

What  I  gave,  I  have.”1 


1  In  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  there  is  a  plate  of  1584  with 
the  following  inscription  : — 

As  I  was,  so  be  ye, 

As  I  am,  you  shall  be. 

What  I  gave,  that  I  have, 

What  I  spent,  that  I  had  ; 

Thus  I  count  all  my  cost, 

What  I  left,  that  I  lost. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  is  a  symbolic  group  of  objects, 
emphasising  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  human  things. 
The  badges  of  honour  and  learning,  the  symbols  of  wealth  and 
pleasure — the  shield  and  glove,  the  coronet  and  ermine,  the 
book  and  lute,  the  jewelled  cup,  the  gold  coins  scattered  on 
the  floor,  the  helmet  with  the  peacock’s  plume  :  what  are  they 
all  worth  now  ?  So  the  glory  of  this  world  passeth  away — 
sic  transit  gloria  mundi !  What  he  spent,  he  had  ;  what  he 
saved,  he  lost ;  but  what  he  gave,  he  has.  In  the  corner,  at 
the  head  of  the  bier,  is  a  laurel  wreath.  What  a  man  has 
given — the  strength  of  his  being,  his  love  and  his  faithfulness, 
the  noble  deed  and  kindly  word — these  were  his  true  self  and 
can  never  pass  away  : 

Fool  not ;  for  all  may  have 

If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life  or  grave. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  idea  of  illustrating  the 
lines  first  came  into  the  artist’s  mind  in  a  conversation  with 
Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania. 

1639.  FAITH. 

The  artist’s  own  note  on  this  picture  is  as  follows  : — “  Faith, 
wearied  and  saddened  by  the  result  of  persecution,  washes  her 
blood-stained  feet,  and  recognising  the  influence  of  love  in  the 
perfume  and  beauty  of  flowers,  and  of  peace  and  joy  in  the 
song  of  birds,  feels  that  the  sword  was  not  the  best  argument, 
and  takes  it  off”  ( Preface  to  New  Gallery  Catalogue ,  1896-97). 

A  symbolic  figure,  novel  in  conception  and  modern  in 
sentiment — breathing  the  toleration  of  a  Faith  which  no  longer 
trusts  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  has  learnt  to  recognise  good 
in  the  creeds  and  lives  of  others.  In  the  clear  river  of  truth, 
Faith  looks  up  into  the  face  of  the  great  Father,  and  sees  the 
rainbow  of  mercy  that  spans  the  clouds. 

1640.  HOPE. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  painter’s  colour-schemes, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  moral  allegory  in  which  (in  his  own 
words)  the  intention  is  frankly  didactic.  “  As  it  is  written, 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.”  The  ear  of  Hope  is 
close  to  the  lyre,  to  which  she  is  earnestly  but  patiently 
listening.  She  strives  to  get  all  the  music  possible  out  of 
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the  last  remaining  string.  No  complete  harmony  can  be  got 
from  it :  only  solitary  notes,  which  yet  speak  of  possibilities 
beyond — of  the  time  when  it  shall  be  one  chord  in  the  full 
octave.  “  Neither  hath  eye  seen.”  Hence  Hope  is  blindfold  : 
“  The  Hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope  ;  for  what  a  man  seeth, 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?  But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see 
not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it.”  Above  her  head 
there  shines  one  clear  star.  She  cannot  see  it,  but  she  knows 
it  is  there.  Like  the  “Faith”  (1639),  this  is  essentially  a 
modern  sentiment.  “  All  the  trouble  and  disquiet  of  modern 
times  is  in  this  picture,  all  the  doubt  and  questioning  of  these 
latter  days,  when  men  *  lie  down  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  and 
know  not  whether  their  night  has  a  morrow,’  or,  at  best,  cling 
despairingly  to  the  old  truths,  and  ‘faintly  trust  the  larger 
hope.’  ”  (Mrs.  Ady).  One  of  those  who  best  know  the  mind 
of  the  artist  has  drawn  out  some  other  points  in  the  allegory. 
“  Hope  does  not  sit  at  ease  contemplating  herself  and  her 
music  as  complete,  assured  that  all  is  as  it  should  be  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  She  has  painfully  won  her  way 
beyond  and  above  this  world.  The  clear  starlight  of  purity  and 
peace  is  hers.  Yet  she  listens  on,  now  to  the  world-discords 
beneath  her  feet,  to  which  her  lyre  resounds,  now  to  those  notes 
which  whisper  of  heaven  above,  longing  to  reveal  her  present 
peace  and  to  guide  to  her  bright  star  the  loved  ones  she  has 
left  (A.  H.  B.).” 

1641.  LOVE  AND  LIFE.  (Companion  picture  to  1645.) 

The  truth  which  the  artist  has  sought  to  embody  in  this 
picture  is  that  Love — in  its  widest  sense  as  charity,  sympathy, 
unselfishness — raises  human  Life  upward  ;  that  humanity  in  its 
rugged  path  from  brutality  to  spirituality  is  helped  by  tender 
aid  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  tender  trust  on  the  other.  He 
has  purposely  kept  the  picture  light  and  simple — it  is  rich 
in  atmospheric  quality,  pervaded  by  an  exquisitely  pearly 
opalescent  hue ;  and  the  figure  representing  Life  is  fragile 
and  slight — mortal  man  being  so  frail  a  thing,  in  the  midst  of 
what  Carlyle  calls  “the  immensities,”  without  the  strength 
which  Love  alone  can  give.  The  angel  of  Love  at  once 
supports  and  leads  Life  up  the  rocky  paths  to  the  blue  hills 
beyond.  The  sheltering  wings  of  Love  shade  the  rays  of  light 
from  beating  too  fiercely  upon  Life  ;  and  Love’s  footsteps  can 
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be  traced  on  the  rocky  ascent  by  the  daisy  flowers  which  have 
sprung  up  in  his  track.1  The  half-opened  mouth  of  Life 
seems  made,  says  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  to  murmur  Petrarch’s 
lines  : — 

Love  who  behold’st  all  thoughts  without  disguise, 

And  those  hard  paths,  where  I’ve  no  other  guide, 

And  through  this  heart,  which  I  from  others  hide, 

But  not  from  thee,  dost  launch  thy  roving  eyes. 

Thou  know’st  what  hereunto  I  sacrifice 
To  follow  thee ;  yet  dost  thou  daily  stride 
From  hill  to  hill,  and  me,  that  tired  abide 
On  path  so  steep,  thou  dost  not  recognise. 

Afar,  no  doubt,  my  sweetest  light  I  see, 

Where  to  rough  ways  by  thee  I’m  spurred  and  bent, 

But  then  I  have  no  wings  to  match  thy  flight. 

Full  fairly  satisfied  my  will  could  be, 

Might  she  be  with  my  sighs  not  discontent, 

And  might  I  die — through  zeal  bestowed  aright. 

(Sonnet  112,  Cayley’s  Translation.) 

Of  all  Mr.  Watts’s  allegories  this  one  is,  we  are  told,  in  his 
own  eyes  the  most  full  of  significance,  and  he  considers  it  his 
most  direct  message  to  the  present  generation. 

1642,  1643,  1644.  “  EVE.” 

These  three  pictures  should  be  studied  together  (see  below, 
under  1647). 

In  1643 — “She  shall  be  called  woman” — we  see  Eve, 
newly-born,  rising  heavenwards  with  the  glow  of  Creation  still 
upon  her  ;  at  her  feet  doves  flutter,  and  lilies  and  roses  blossom ; 
but  already  on  the  left,  amidst  the  profusion  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
is  to  be  seen  the  gleam  of  the  serpent’s  scales.  This  figure 
of  Eve,  in  the  majesty  of  unconsciousness,  typifies  (says  the 
artist)  what  might  be  hoped  for  humanity,  “for  every 
human  soul  has  in  the  way  of  nature  beheld  true  being.” 
“  This  figure  of  the  first  woman,  wrapped  round  with  her  own 
golden  hair  and  the  rainbow-hued  cloud,  to  whom  the  little 
song-birds  rise  quiring  as  they  fly,  while  purple  and  white 
crocuses  spring  at  her  feet  and  lilies  at  her  side,  is  to  those 
who  look  long  enough  and  search  deep  enough  full  of  spiritual 

1  Mr.  Ruskin  says  prettily  in  Sesame  and  Lilies  : — 1 1  The  path  of  a  good 
woman  is  indeed  strewn  with  flowers  ;  but  they  rise  behind  her  steps,  not 
before  them.  ‘  Her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows,  and  left  the  daisies 
rosy.’  ” 
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beauty”  (Claude  Phillips:  Art  Journal,  1892,  p.  1 9 1 ).  She 
is  the  type  of  noble  womanhood  growing  up  to  all  high  uses 
and  lifting  heart  and  hands  alike  to  God. 

“  She  is  mortal  and  her  feet  are  on  the  earth,  but  where  she 
stands  the  flowers  spring — the  early  flowers  expressive  of  hope 
and  springtime.  By  her  side  grows  the  tall  and  graceful  lily, 
the  emblem  of  purity  ;  while  around  her  knees  circle  the  doves, 
indicating  her  gentleness,  which  allows  the  most  timid  of 
creatures  to  come  near  and  be  fearless.  Her  stately  form  is 
reared  to  the  clouds,  and  there  they  blend  with  her  hair,  for 
thus  the  artist  would  teach  that  all  Nature  is  in  union,  obeying 
the  same  laws  in  glad  unconsciousness.  The  rainbow,  the 
emblem  of  hope,  is  across  her,  but  she  reaches  beyond  it,  for 
is  not  woman’s  performance  sometimes  beyond  man’s  highest 
hope  ?  Near  her,  but  just  above  her,  is  the  butterfly,  the 
symbol  of  the  soul.  Her  face  is  hidden,  for  woman  is  not 
yet  known  in  her  fulness  and  perfection,  and  what  may  not 
the  future  reveal  of  her  power  and  love  ?  ”  ( Catalogue  of  the 
Whitechapel  Exhibition ,  1894).1 

In  1642 — Eve  Tempted — we  see  the  fall  of  this  fair  ideal. 
Eve  is  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  amidst  a  tangled  growth  of 
leaves  and  branches  ;  at  her  feet  lies  a  panther,  and  the  serpent 
glides  among  the  branches.  She  bends  forward  towards  the 
fruit  which  is  tempting  her,  not  plucking  it  but  allowing  herself 
to  be  allured  by  the  seductive  fragrance. 

In  1644 — Eve  Repentant — she  buries  her  face  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame ;  her  back 
is  towards  the  spectator,  and  her  body  is  partly  concealed  by 
her  wealth  of  golden  hair.  But  in  every  line  of  the  bowed 
head  and  wonderfully  painted  limbs  we  see  the  bitterness  of 
her  repentance. 

The  contrast  of  colour  in  the  series  should  be  noticed.  In 
Eve  Newly  Created  it  is  glowing  and  golden  ;  in  Eve  Tempted, 
more  intricate  and  jewel-like  ;  in  Eve  Repentant,  it  is  shaded 
blue  and  saddened  into  twilight.  The  figure  of  Eve  in  each 

1  Mr.  Watts,  on  being  asked  if  this  description  were  correct,  replied 
‘  ‘  Yes.  The  writer  has  carried  on  my  idea.  There  is  nothing  there  that  I 
do  not  mean.  In  such  work  there  will  always  be  much  that  the  poet  is 
scarcely  conscious  of.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  colour  that  has  not  been 
considered  and  reconsidered.  In  ‘  Woman  ’  I  have  tried  to  get  the 
splendour  of  creation,  the  glow  of  sunlight,  the  tenderness  of  night,  the 
beauty  of  the  rainbow.  She  is  part  of  it  all”  ( Westminster  Gazette ,  29th 
March  1894). 
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case  is  colossal  in  size,  and  represents  a  type  which  may  suggest 
the  mother  of  all  the  human  race. 

1645.  LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 

There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death. 

The  intention  here  is  to  give  by  form  and  colour  a  vision  of 
that  eternal  mystery,  the  conflict  between  Love  and  Death  ;  to 
suggest,  in  the  figure  of  Love,  beauty,  tender  passion,  and  the 
struggle  of  unavailing  anguish  ;  and  in  the  figure  of  Death, 
solemnity  and  irresistible  power — as  well  as  an  echo  of  the 
mystery  which  veils  the  unknown,  and  hides  its  face. 

This  is  the  house  of  Life,  and  at  its  door 

Young  Love  keeps  anxious  watch,  while  outside  stands 
One  who  with  firm  importuning  demands 
An  entrance.  Strange  is  he,  but  Love  with  lore 
Taught  by  quick  terror  names  him  Death ;  and  o’er 
Love’s  face  there  comes  a  cloud,  and  the  small  hands 
Would  shut  the  door;  for  he  from  loveless  lands 
Is  foe  to  Love,  now  and  for  evermore. 

Nay,  not  for  evermore  !  Love  is  but  young, 

And  young  Love  sees  alone  what  youth  can  see  ; 

With  age  Love’s  vision  grows  more  clear  and  strong, 

And  he  discerns  that  this  same  Death,  whom  he 
Had  thought  his  foe,  striving  to  do  him  wrong, 

Comes  with  the  gift  of  immortality. 

(“J.  A.  N.”  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  1st  Dec.  1886.) 

The  face  of  the  Messenger  of  Death  is  purposely  concealed 
from  us.  The  solemn  figure  moves  on  with  arm  uplifted — 
expressive  at  once  of  sovereignty  and  of  the  inevitable.  He 
seems  not  so  much  to  be  forcing  his  way,  as  to  be  advancing 
with  the  inevitableness  of  fatal  doom.  The  figure  of  Love  is 
overshadowed,  except  where  a  few  bright  rays  of  colour  still 
light  on  his  brow ;  his  wings  are  crushed,  and  the  roses  fall 
withering  from  the  wall,  and  on  the  step  the  turtle-dove  moans 
in  her  loneliness.  The  scheme  of  colour  (says  Mr.  Spielmann) 
is  in  wonderful  harmony  with  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  subject 
and  has  probably  given  the  artist  more  anxious  thought  than  all 
the  other  qualities  of  the  picture  put  together.  Mrs.  Barrington 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  genesis  of  this  picture, 
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which  was  begun  about  the  year  1869.  The  artist  was  then 
painting  the  portrait  of  a  man  who,  while  still  young,  and 
showing  every  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  his  time,  was  attacked  by  a  lingering  and  fatal 
illness.  The  portrait  was  continued  at  intervals.  At  each 
sitting  the  artist  felt  that  the  disease  had  progressed  a  stage 
nearer  the  end.  Everything  that  love  could  do  opposed  it  in 
vain.  Out  of  sympathy  for  the  sorrow  of  those  who  had 
striven  so  hard  and  so  fruitlessly  to  keep  Death  at  bay,  arose 
the  idea  of  this  picture. 

1646.  THE  MESSENGER. 

Death  as  the  genius  of  rest,  announcing  repose  after  life’s 
work.  A  man,  worn  out  with  suffering,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  skill,  leans  back  in  his  chair.  At  his  side  lie  the 
insignia  of  the  various  arts,  now  of  no  more  avail.  “  For  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the 
grave.”  The  Messenger  touches  him  with  her  right  hand,  and 
bids  him  come  ;  and  when  his  eyes  are  opened,  he  finds,  instead 
of  the  King  of  Terrors,  a  kind  mother,  bearing  tenderly  in  her 
arms  a  little  undeveloped  child,  whom  she  will  nurse  into  the 
larger,  fuller  life  beyond  the  grave.  When  a  man  has  fulfilled 
his  life’s  work  and  obeyed  the  summons,  he  too  will  become 
again  as  a  little  child,  fit  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

1647.  CHAOS. 

“  Intended,”  says  the  artist,  “to  be  the  introductory  chapter 
of  a  general  history  of  mankind,  the  emergence  from  convulsion 
to  evolution  in  material  and  social  conditions,  to  be  typified  by 
emblems  of  the  great  human  families.”  Here,  then,  we  are 
shown,  in  the  language  of  symbol,  the  idea  of  the  passing  of 
our  planet  from  chaos  to  order.  On  the  left  is  represented  the 
period  of  violence,  the  upheaving  and  disturbance  previous  to 
the  possibility  of  order.  This  passes  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture  into  an  indefinite  period,  a  vaporous  uncertainty  of 
atmosphere  suggestive  of  unborn  creations.  Light  is  still 
veiled  by  mists,  and  air  and  waters  mingle.  Here  and  there  a 
figure  in  the  swollen  tides  marks  the  beginning  of  the  strides 
of  time.  In  the  third  part  of  the  picture,  on  the  right,  colossal 
forms,  silent  and  quiescent,  symbols  of  mountain  ranges, 
suggest  an  established  order  of  things.  The  current  of  time, 
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in  the  middle  part  of  the  composition,  indicated  by  detached 
figures,  is  now  a  continuous  stream.  From  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  at  first  separately,  denoting  an  interrupted  record,  the 
forms  representing  the  cycles  of  time  become  linked  in  an 
unbroken  chain,  to  indicate  a  perception  of  the  permanent 
establishment  of  order. 

Mrs.  Barrington  has  related  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  scheme  from  which  this  picture  resulted.  “  The  artist  had 
hoped  to  carry  out  the  series  of  designs,  of  which  this  was  to  be 
the  first,  as  the  principal  work  of  his  life.  His  intention  was 
to  describe  the  story  of  mankind  as  it  comes  to  us  through 
biblical,  mythical,  poetical,  and  verifiable  history,  viewing  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  time.  This  he  designed 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  out  on  an  heroic  scale,  round 
the  walls  of  a  great  hall  or  room,  and  would  gladly  have  done 
so  without  remuneration  had  the  opportunity  been  afforded 
him.  That  it  was  not  is  the  great  regret  of  his  life  ;  for  not 
only  the  encouragement  but  the  means  of  carrying  out  this 
work  being  denied  to  him,  he  feels  he  has  never  been  able  to 
express  himself  fully  in  his  own  special  language  of  art. 
He  feels  he  has  missed  giving  utterance  to  the  conceptions 
which  were  the  best  he  was  capable  of,  in  the  form  which 
would  have  best  suited  his  powers,  and  that,  instead  of  having 
produced  a  complete  work,  only  fragments  remain  to  show  the 
direction  of  his  scheme.  Taking  a  large  view  of  the  important 
incidents  of  the  world’s  history,  such  part  of  it  as  could  be 
expressed  in  pictorial  form,  the  artist  hoped  to  have  painted 
the  salient  points  on  which  turned  the  changes  and  progress  of 
the  world  as  we  know  it,  and  to  have  described  the  past  by  the 
light  of  the  present.” 

This  scheme  would  have  led  the  artist  into  the  story  of 
human  life,  and  fragments  of  his  design  in  this  respect  may  be 
seen  in  the  Eve  series  (1642,  1643,  1644). 

1648.  IN  A  FOG. 

David  Farquharson. 

Mr.  David  Farquharson  has  been  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  since  1882.  In  1884  he  moved  to  London.  He  is  one  of 
the  numerous  artists  who  now  live  and  work  in  Cornwall. 

A  study  of  atmospheric  effect.  Painted  on  Beer  Common, 
South  Devon. 
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1649.  COLT-HUNTING  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Miss  Lucy  E.  Kemp- Welch  (first  exhibited  1896). 

A  very  vigorous  work,  showing  remarkable  “knowledge  of 
the  character  and  anatomy  of  these  half-wild  animals,  who 
come  helter-skelter  in  a  great  burst  upon  us,  their  heads  tossed 
back  or  thrust  forward,  in  every  variety  of  action  and  move¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  feebleness  or  hesitation  anywhere  in  the 
picture ;  it  is  all  adequate,  the  difficulties  in  foreshortening 
met  and  mastered,  the  landscape  broadly  treated.  We  must 
go  to  Rosa  Bonheur  to  find  a  parallel.”  Miss  Kemp-Welch  is 
a  pupil  of  the  Herkomer  School  at  Bushey.  This  picture, 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1897,  was  bought  for  the  Chantrey 
Collection. 

1650.  PILCHARDS. 

C.  Napier  Hemy ,  A.R.A.  (born  1841). 

Mr.  Charles  Napier  Hemy  has  had  a  remarkable  and  romantic 
career.  He  is  now  known  as  an  accomplished  sea-painter,  and  the 
sea  was  his  first  love.  But  he  has  had  many  other  experiences,  and  in 
earlier  years  his  pictures  were  in  an  entirely  different  style.  He  was 
born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  went  to  Melbourne, 
whither  his  parents  emigrated.  After  two  years’  experience  of  the 
rough  life  of  a  digger’s  camp,  he  returned  to  England.  The  vessel  on 
which  he  sailed  happened  to  be  short-handed,  and  the  lad  was  forced 
to  take  his  turn  on  the  watch  and  even  at  the  helm.  On  his  return  to 
Newcastle,  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  local  School  of  Art.  After  a  time 
he  determined  to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  was  sent  to  Ushaw  College. 
The  roving  spirit,  however,  was  still  upon  him,  and  he  soon  went  off 
again  to  sea,  visiting  among  other  places  Malta,  Alexandria,  and 
Carthagena.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  once  more  determined  upon 
the  religious  life.  Relinquishing  his  home  and  the  study  of  art,  he 
entered  a  Dominican  Convent  at  Newcastle,  proceeding  afterwards  to 
a  similar  establishment  at  Lyons.  After  two  years  of  conventual  life,  he 
returned  to  the  study  of  art.  At  this  time  he  fell  in  with  Ruskin’s 
Modern  Painters ,  and  executed  some  works  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
style.  He  also  obtained  employment  in  the  art  firm  of  Morris  and 
Company,  where  he  worked  as  an  “improver.”  He  was  now  drawn 
again  towards  conventual  life,  and  intended  to  rejoin  the  Dominicans. 
But  he  fell  in  love,  and  having  married,  was  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  working  for  a  living.  Mr.  Hemy  was  now  twenty-five, 
and  resumed  his  artistic  training.  He  went  to  Antwerp  to  learn  figure 
drawing  under  Baron  Leys.  Up  to  1870  his  pictures  were  of  religious 
subjects,  and  as  late  as  1879  he  exhibited  “Vespers”  and  “Calvary.” 
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But  before  this  he  had  taken  to  the  pictures  of  sea  and  river,  by  which 
he  made  his  artistic  reputation.  At  first  Mr.  Ilemy  used  to  paint  in  a 
small  row-boat.  Then  he  bought  a  large  open  boat,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  picture  before  us,  which  had  been  engaged  in  carrying  the  nets  for 
catching  pilchard  shoals.  He  rechristened  the  boat  the  Van  de 
Velde ,  and  built  a  house  into  her.  In  1888  he  built  a  new  floating 
house  and  studio,  called  the  Van  der  Meer.  Mr.  Herny,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  been  faithful  to  Longfellow’s  injunction — 

‘‘Woulds’t  thou,” — so  the  helmsman  answered, 

‘  ‘  Learn  the  secret  of  the  sea  ? 

Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers 
Comprehend  its  mystery.” 

A  scene  during  the  fishing  season,  Mounts  Bay.  “The 
scene  is  rendered  to  the  very  life,  and  with  all  the  animation 
of  life.  Movement  is  everywhere.  With  strenuous  and  indi¬ 
vidual  action  the  men  are  hauling  in  the  nets,  weighed  down 
with  an  enormous  take,  or  are  seen  ladling  the  fish  in  buckets 
into  the  boat.  A  yellow  glare  of  sunrise  is  on  the  water, 
which  has  the  true  lumpy  heave  of  a  fishing-bank  sea,  the 
scales  of  the  jumping  pilchards  flash  the  silver  light,  and  the 
gulls,  screaming  and  dipping  in  all  directions,  make  fierce  dashes 
at  floating  morsels  of  fish,  reckless  of  the  seamen.  The  take 
is  so  large,  the  fish  being  a  heavy  mass  in  the  bending  boat, 
that  the  clumsy  craft  lists  over  under  the  weight  of  them. 
Beyond,  the  sky  is  wild  and  the  sea  agitated,  but  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  there  is  calm  water  under  lee  of  the  vessels.  Waves 
and  still  water  are  alike  admirably  drawn,  and  the  multitude  of 
figures  are  all  in  movement”  (Daily  News,  1st  May  1897). 


1655.  IN  THE  KYLES  OF  BUTE. 

C.  P.  Knight  (1829-1897). 

Charles  Parsons  Knight — a  marine  painter  of  great  skill  in  the 
representation  of  cloud  forms  and  sea  effects — was  a  son  of  Canon 
Knight  of  Bristol,  and  was  born  in  that  city.  He  was  intended  for  the 
sea,  and  became  a  midshipman  on  one  of  Messrs.  Green’s  liners.  But 
after  his  first  voyage  he  determined  to  paint,  instead  of  travel,  the  sea. 
He  studied  the  figure  in  the  Life  School  of  the  Bristol  Academy,  and 
nature  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  He  first  exhibited  at  Suffolk  Street  in 
1S53,  and  at  the  Academy  in  1857.  His  works  attracted  little  public 
attention,  and  he  was  to  some  extent  a  disappointed  man,  but  he  was 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  works  were  well  known  among 
artists  for  their  quiet  truth  and  unobtrusive  skill.  One  of  his  earliest 
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pictures  at  the  Academy  was  noticed  for  praise  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
commended  for  its  forcible  because  harmonious  rendering. 

An  effect  of  evening  after  thunder. 

1656.  EVENING  QUIET. 

T.  Hope  M( Lachlan  (1845-1897). 

Thomas  Hope  M'Lachlan  was  born  at  Darlington,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1867,  he  was  bracketed  First  in 
the  Moral  Science  Tripos.  For  several  years  he  practised  at  the 
Bar  in  the  Chancery  Courts,  but  his  strong  love  of  art  led  him 
afterwards  to  adopt  painting  as  a  profession.  Though  he  never 
obtained  wide  popularity,  his  landscapes  were  distinguished  by  grace 
in  composition  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  He  died  suddenly  of  a 
clot  in  the  heart. 

1657.  THE  ORDER  OF  RELEASE,  1746. 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais ,  P.R.A.  (1829-1896).  See  1506. 

This  picture — one  of  several  in  which  Millais  declared  his 
romantic  sympathy  with  the  Jacobites — represents  the  release 
of  a  clansman  who  has  been  imprisoned,  after  the  Battle  of 
Culloden,  for  complicity  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  The 
scene  takes  place  in  a  bare  waiting-room  into  which  the 
prisoner  has  been  ushered  to  see  his  wife.  She  has  secured 
his  pardon,  and  hands  to  the  gaoler  the  order  of  release, 
which  will  have  to  be  verified  by  his  superior  officer  before 
the  prisoner  is  actually  released.  As  a  piece  of  realistic 
painting,  and  for  its  rendering  of  expression  and  emotion,  this 
picture  is  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  British  School.  The 
suspicious  scrutiny  of  the  gaoler,  the  over-wrought  joy  of  the 
prisoner,  the  loving  pride  of  his  wife,  the  exultant  affection 
of  the  faithful  dog,  the  faded  primroses  which  the  child  lets 
fall,  are  all  rendered  with  great  effect.  “  So  far,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  “as  Millais  saw  what  instantly  comprehensible  noble¬ 
ness  of  passion  might  be  in  the  binding  of  a  handkerchief,  in 
the  utterance  of  two  words  ‘  Trust  me,’  or  the  like ;  he 
prevailed,  and  rightly  prevailed,  over  all  prejudice  and 
opposition ;  to  that  extent,  he  will,  in  what  he  has  done, 
take,  as  a  standard-bearer,  an  honourable  place  among  the 
reformers  of  our  day.”  The  prejudice  and  opposition  which, 
like  all  reformers,  Millais  had  to  encounter  were  not  at 
once  overcome  by  this  picture — exhibited  a  year  later  than 
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“Ophelia”  (1506) — though  it  began  to  turn  the  tide  in  his 
favour.  Some  of  the  critics  objected  to  its  realism;  others 
fastened  on  the  fact  that  the  hero,  as  in  the  “  Huguenot,” 
appears  awkwardly  enough  to  possess  only  one  leg.  Two 
years  later  the  picture,  together  with  “Ophelia”  and  “The 
Dove’s  Return  to  the  Ark,”  was  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  M. 
Chesneau  has  recorded  “the  mingled  sensations  of  aversion 
and  fascination  ”  which  they  excited  :  “  they  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  French  views  of  art  in  their  unaccustomed  mode 
of  thought  and  treatment,  and  yet  we  remained  spell-bound  by 
their  very  singularity  and  the  striking  originality  of  their 
composition.” 

It  may  be  interesting  before  this  picture  to  examine  the 
question  of  realism  a  little.  “The  stamp  of  actual  truth,” 
says  Mr.  Lang,  “  is  on  the  picture,  and  if  ever  such  an  event 
happened,  if  ever  a  Highlander’s  wife  brought  a  pardon  for 
her  husband  to  a  reluctant  turnkey,  things  must  have  occurred 
thus.”  So  great  was  the  painter’s  passion,  at  this  Pre- 
Raphaelite  period  of  his  art,  for  realistic  accuracy,  that  he 
obtained  a  genuine  order  of  release  signed  by  Sir  Hildegrave 
Turner,  Governor  of  Elizabeth  Castle  in  Jersey ;  and  so 
faithfully  did  he  copy  it  that  the  late  Colonel  Turner’s  son, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  recognised  with  surprise  his 
father’s  signature  in  the  picture  as  he  walked  through  the 
gallery  in  which  it  was  exhibited.  (Spielmann  :  Millais  and 
his  Works ,  p.  86.)  As  another  instance  of  truthful  detail, 
notice  the  keys  in  the  gaoler’s  hand,  the  clear  steel  shining 
through  a  touch  of  rust.  The  ugliness  of  the  child’s  head  and 
features  is  another  characteristic  point.  Mr.  Ruskin  blamed 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  for  their  “  wilful  preference  of  ugliness  to 
beauty  ”  ;  but  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  school  was 
that  there  should  be  no  conventional  selection  of  pretty  models 
because  they  were  pretty,  but  that  realism  should  be  obtained 
by  rather  taking  things  as  they  came.  In  this  case  Mr.  Lang 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  “the  child  in  the  woman’s 
arms  is  umcompromisingly  ‘  Hieland.’  ”  In  all  this  the  picture 
is  strictly  realistic,  but  it  is  saved  from  the  realism  of  a 
photograph  first,  of  course,  by  its  colour,  and  secondly  by 
the  subtilty  of  the  expression  and  emotion  which  it  renders. 
With  regard  to  the  colour,  notice  the  red  of  the  gaoler’s  coat. 
This  was  the  first  example  of  those  studies  in  scarlet  in 
which  Millais  excelled  (see  e.g.  the  “  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,” 


National  Gallery,  No.  1494).  “The  colour  of  the  plaid  and 
the  gaoler’s  scarlet  jacket  reinforce  each  other,  but  do  not 
obliterate  the  black  and  tan  of  the  colly.”  The  texture  of 
the  dog’s  fur  is  wonderfully  painted,  and  the  flesh  painting  of 
the  child’s  bare  legs  is  admirable.  The  man’s  legs  (Mr.  Lang 
points  out)  are  less  tanned  than  usually  are  those  of  the 
wearers  of  the  kilt.  “  Perhaps  he  had  grown  pale  in  prison, 
as  a  clansman  might  do  whose  head  seemed  likely  soon  to  be 
set  on  Carlisle  wall.”  The  hiding  of  the  man’s  face  suggests 
an  interesting  point  in  aesthetics.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  discussion  in  Lessing’s  “  Laocoon  ”  of  the  picture  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  Timanthes.  The  Greek  artist 
concealed  the  face  of  Agamemnon.  This  concealment,  says 
Lessing,  was  a  sacrifice  to  beauty,  because  the  grief  of 
Agamemnon,  as  a  father,  must  have  been  expressed  by  ugly 
contortions.  By  a  more  subtle  ai'tifice,  Millais  here  conceals 
the  face  of  the  pardoned  man.  Timanthes  simply  turned 
away  Agamemnon’s  face ;  Millais  makes  the  overwrought 
prisoner  fall  upon  his  wife’s  shoulder.  Into  the  face  of  the 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  puts  all  his  powers  of 
imagination  and  pictorial  skill.  “  In  it,”  says  Mr.  Armstrong, 
“  we  can  read  the  subtlest  mingling  of  emotions  ever  achieved 
by  the  artist.  There  is  not  only  shrewdness  and  triumph  ; 
there  is  love  for  the  husband,  contempt  mixed  with  fear  for 
the  power  symbolised  by  the  turnkey’s  scarlet,  pride  in  her 
own  achievement,  and  the  curious  northern  satisfaction  at  the 
safety  of  one’s  own  property  ;  a  Jeanie  Deans,  in  fact,  with 
meekness  ousted  by  a  spice  of  pugnacity.” 

The  history  of  this  famous  picture  has  some  points  of 
personal  interest.  It  was  painted  for  Mr.  Joseph  Arden,  who 
gave  a  commission  for  it  through  Thackeray.  Millais  retained 
to  the  end  grateful  memories  of  Thackeray’s  encouragement. 
“  Thackeray  sympathised  with  me,”  he  would  say  in  recalling 
his  early  struggles,  “and  spurred  me  on  when  I  was  so 
dreadfully  bullied.”  The  “Order  of  Release”  was  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1853.  The  price  paid  was  ^400,  then  a 
considerable  sum  for  a  modern  painting.  At  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Arden’s  pictures  in  1879,  it  fetched  ^2835,  and  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  James  Hall  Renton.  On  the  day  on  which 
the  death  of  Mr.  Renton  was  announced  Sir  Henry  Tate 
conversed  with  Sir  John  Millais  for  the  last  time.  The  artist 
spoke  of  the  picture  as  being  likely  to  come  into  the  market 
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owing  to  its  owner’s  death,  and  made  it  clear  by  what  he  said 
that  he  hoped  his  friend  would  be  the  purchaser.  Sir  Henry 
Tate  thereopen  determined  to  respect  Sir  John  Millais’s  wish. 
He  fulfilled  what  he  regarded  as  being  a  duty  of  friendship 
laid  upon  him,  by  purchasing  the  picture  at  the  Renton  sale 
(May  1898)  and  presenting  it  to  the  nation.  The  price  paid, 
^5250,  was  the  highest  sum  ever  given  for  a  Millais,  with  the 
exception  of  “Over  the  Hills  and  Far  away,”  which  fetched  a 
like  amount  in  1887.  “The  Order  of  Release”  was,  after 
“  The  Vale  of  Rest,”  and  “  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  Millais’s 
favourite  work.  It  was  painted  when  he  was  only  twenty-four. 
Lady  Millais,  who  was  two  years  afterwards  to  become  his 
wife,  stood  for  the  woman,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  portraits 
ever  executed  of  her.  “  The  husband  was  painted  from 
Maitland,  a  well-known  model;  the  dog  —  which  great 
authorities,  including  Landseer,  said  was  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  kind  —  was  lent  to  Millais  by  Mr.  Hook” 
( Athenaeum ,  7th  May  1898). 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Morris.  PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  MORRIS. 

D.  G.  Rossetti  (1828—1882).  See  1210. 

A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jane  Morris,  wife  of  Rossetti’s  friend,  the 
poet  William  Morris.  This  lady  sat  to  Rossetti  for  several  of 
his  pictures.  Over  the  dark  red  hanging  is  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  (1868),  and  adding: — 

Conjuge  clara  poeta,  et  praeclarissima  vultu, 

Denique  pictura  clara  sit  ilia  mea — 

a  prayer  w'hich  has  been  granted,  for  the  lady  will  always  be 
remembered  not  only  for  her  illustrious  husband  and  her  rare 
beauty,  but  also  for  her  association  with  the  art  of  Rossetti. 
This  portrait  in  particular  is  one  of  the  painter’s  finest  works  ; 
its  sumptuous  colour  recalls  the  brush  of  the  great  Venetians. 

The  story  of  the  first  meeting  between  Mrs.  Morris  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  group  is  interesting.  Rossetti  and  the  artists 
who  were  co-operating  in  the  decoration  of  the  Union  Society’s 
rooms,  went  to  the  Oxford  Theatre  one  evening,  and  saw 
among  the  audience  a  very  youthful  lady  whose  aspect 
fascinated  them  all.  Rossetti  was  the  first  to  observe  her. 
“  Her  face  was  at  once  tragic,  mystic,  passionate,  calm,  beautiful, 
and  gracious — a  face  for  a  sculptor,  and  a  face  for  the  painter 
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— a  face  solitary  in  England,  and  not  at  all  like  that  of  an 
Englishwoman,  but  rather  of  an  Ionian  Greek.  It  was  not  a 
face  for  that  large  class  of  English  people  who  only  take  to  the 
‘  pretty,5  and  not  to  the  beautiful  or  superb.  Her  complexion 
was  dark  and  pale,  her  eyes  a  deep  penetrating  grey,  her 
massive  wealth  of  hair  gorgeously  rippled,  and  tending  to 
black,  yet  not  without  some  deep-sunken  glow.55  The  lady 
turned  out  to  be  Miss  Jane  Budden,  daughter  of  a  business-man 
in  Oxford.  Rossetti  obtained  the  privilege  of  painting  from 
her  both  then  and  afterwards  when  she  became  Mrs.  William 
Morris.  Hers  was  the  ideal  face  which  speaks  to  us  out  of 
many  of  the  principal  works  of  Rossetti.  Among  them  are 
“  Pandora,55  “Mariana,”  “Proserpine,”  “Venus  Astarte, 55  “La 
Donna  della  Finestra,”  and  “  The  Day  Dream.55  “  In  the 
extraordinarily  impressive — the  profound  and  abstract — type 
of  beauty  of  Mrs.  Morris,  Rossetti  found  an  ideal  more 
entirely  responsive  than  any  other  to  his  aspiration  in  art. 
It  seemed  a  face  created  to  fire  his  imagination,  and  to 
quicken  his  powers — a  face  of  arcane  and  inexhaustible 
meaning.  To  realise  its  features  was  difficult ;  to  transcend 
its  suggestion,  impossible 55  (W.  M.  Rossetti :  Memoir ,  p.  i. 
pp.  199,  245). 

The  four  following  pictures,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1898,  were  bought  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Collection 
for  presentation  to  the  Tate  Gallery  : — 

THE  LAMENT  FOR  ICARUS. 

Herbert  J.  Draper  (exhibited  since  1890). 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Draper,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  artists,  the  influence  of  Lord  Leighton  is  very  perceptible. 
Mr.  Draper  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1890,  when  his  picture 
was  “An  Episode  of  the  Deluge.”  He  was  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  in  the  same  year  won  the  Travelling  Studentship  for 
painting.  In  1892  he  exhibited  “Love  in  the  Garden  of  Philetas  ”  ; 
in  1893  “A  Promise  of  May”;  in  1894  “  The  Sea-Maiden.”  This 
latter  work  attracted  much  attention. 

According  to  the  Greek  legend,  which  is  thought  to  typify 
the  first  use  of  sails  to  cross  the  sea,  Icarus,  the  son  of 
Daedalus,  fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
Minos.  He  soared  up  into  the  sky  till,  nearing  the  sun,  its 
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heat  melted  the  wax  with  which  Daedalus  had  contrived  his 
wings,  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the  sea.  Here  we  see  the 
dead  body  of  Icarus  resting  on  a  ledge  of  rock.  His  wreath 
of  laurel  has  fallen  into  the  sea.  The  blue,  brown,  and 
iridescent  plumage  of  the  wings  strikes  athwart  the  golden 
white  of  the  coast.  The  limbs  being  down,  the  head  bends 
over  to  one  side  ;  you  see  the  face  with  its  clear  cut  classic 
features  in  profile.  The  frame  is  slight  and  light,  as  befits 
the  legend,  though  the  arms  which  have  guided  these  great 
pinions  are  strong  and  muscular ;  the  pose  is  one  of  ease  as 
well  as  beauty,  death  being  suggested  rather  than  shown. 
The  outstretched  plumage  fills  a  third  of  the  background. 
Beyond,  the  calm  sea,  the  sea  to  which  his  fate  gave  its  name, 
ripples  away  to  the  shore.  The  day  is  declining,  and  the  cliff 
is  all  aglow  in  the  flush  of  the  setting  sun.  The  scene  seems 
absolutely  solitary,  some  corner  of  the  world  secluded  and  still. 
Even  the  life  which  the  painter  has  introduced  emphasises  the 
classic  quiet  which  he  has  been  able  to  suggest  on  his  canvas. 
Two  little  mermaids  have  swum  up  from  the  glowing  water, 
and  bend  over  the  body  in  pathetic  lament.  One  has  gently 
lifted  the  head,  so  that  its  weight  falls  over  and  leans  against' 
her  own  bosom.  So  composing  him,  as  it  were,  to  rest,  she 
looks  down  sorrowfully  and  tearfully  upon  the  beautiful  face  ; 
the  other  joins  in  the  wail,  striking  the  strings  of  her  harp, 
A  third,  more  in  the  foreground,  supporting  herself  on  the 
ledge  of  weed  -  covered  rock,  anxiously  gazes  at  the  group 
( Daily  News,  19th  March  1898). 

IN  REALMS  OF  FANCY. 

S'.  Melton  Fisher. 

The  elder  of  two  girls  is  reading ;  the  younger  rests  her 
head  on  her  sister’s  shoulder.  A  graceful  composition,  and 
beautiful  in  colour. 

MILKING-TIME. 

Yeend  King  (born  1855). 

This  artist,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute,  was  originally 
apprenticed  to  Messrs.  O’Connor,  the  glass  -  painters.  He  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  painting  under  Bonnat.  On  his 
return  to  London  he  devoted  himself  to  landscape  subjects,  with 
figures.  He  has  exhibited  at  the  Academy  since  1876. 
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In  the  foreground  is  a  rustic  bridge  over  a  lily-covered 
stream.  A  milkmaid  is  about  to  cross  it.  The  sky  is  mauve 
and  pale-green. 

ETHEL. 

Ralph  Peacock. 

A  young  girl  dressed  entirely  in  black,  with  golden  hair,  is 
seated  on  a  chair  placed  against  panelling  of  old  oak.  She  is 
occupied  with  “  the  long,  long  thoughts  ”  of  youth. 


WATER-COLOURS 


[The  numbers  missing  in  the  following  catalogue  are  those  of  water¬ 
colours  at  the  National  Gallery  or  elsewhere.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  water-colours,  the  letter  W  is  prefixed  to  their  numbers  in  this 
book.] 

W  54.  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

A  If  red  William  Hu?it  (1830-1896). 

Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  was  one  of  several  contemporary  artists  who  were 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  attained  considerable  academical  distinction, 
and  for  some  time  his  future  was  in  doubt  between  a  scholastic  and  an 
artistic  career.  He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  at  Liverpool,  and  was 
first  educated  at  Liverpool  College  under  Conybeare  and  Howson. 
He  then  went  with  a  scholarship  to  Corpus,  Oxford,  and  in  1851  won 
the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse,  the  subject  being  “Nineveh.” 
He  took  a  second  in  the  final  classical  school;  in  1857  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  his  college ;  and  did  some  occasional  work  as  a 
schoolmaster.  But  he  had  for  some  time  spent  his  vacations  in 
sketching,  and  Wyatt — the  printseller,  well  known  to  Oxford  men  of 
the  time  —  bought  several  little  works  of  his  and  showed  them  to 
Mr.  Ruskin.  In  1856  a  picture  by  Hunt  was  on  the  line  at  the 
Academy,  and  was  praised  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  Academy  Notes  as 
“the  best  landscape  I  have  seen  in  the  exhibition  for  many  a  day- — 
uniting  most  subtle  finish  and  watchfulness  of  nature,  with  real  and 
rare  power  of  composition.”  This  turned  the  scale,  and  Hunt  devoted 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  pursuit  of  art  —  work  in  water-colour 
gradually  coming  to  absorb  his  attention.  At  the  Academy  he  was 
not  always  hung.  In  1862  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society,  and  in  1 864  a  full  member  of  that  body. 
He  settled  first  at  Durham,  of  which  city  he  has  left  many  beautiful 
sketches;  in  1866  he  moved  to  Kensington,  where  he  continued  to 
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reside  till  his  death.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  an  honorary  fellow¬ 
ship  at  his  old  college,  a  distinction  which  he  shared  with  his  friend 
and  master,  Mr.  Ruskin.  Alfred  Hunt  was  a  follower  of  Turner.  In 
an  essay  on  that  painter,  Hunt  speaks  of  “his  effort  to  paint  light 
which  should  carry  true  colour,  and  colour  which  should  interpenetrate, 
without  confusing,  the  true  relations  of  light  and  dark — dark,  that  is, 
whether  of  shadow  or  of  hue  ”  ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  his  rare 
feeling  for  human  associations  and  poetic  sentiment  in  landscape. 
These  are  the  qualities  which  Hunt  himself  sought  to  attain. 

A  good  specimen  of  the  qualities  just  referred  to  as 
characteristic  of  this  painter.  The  Round  Tower  is  lit  by  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Behind  St.  George’s  Chapel  a  pale, 
full  moon  rises. 

W  55.  MAROONED. 

E.  J.  Gregory ,  R. A.  (born  1850). 

Mr.  Edward  John  Gregory,  the  son  of  an  engineer  in  the  service  of 
the  P.  &  O.  Company,  was  born  at  Southampton,  and  educated  at 
the  Middle  Class  School  there.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  the 
engineers’  drawing  office  of  the  Company,  where  he  remained  till  1869. 
During  this  time  he  was  attending  the  Southampton  School  of  Art, 
and  he  took  part  also  in  a  Life  Class  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Herkomer  sen.,  who  was  then  living  in  that  town  (see  1575).  When  he 
was  nineteen,  Mr.  Gregory  came  up  to  London,  and  studied  at  South 
Kensington.  For  some  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Graphic.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  where  he  has  exhibited  a  good  many  drawings.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  A.R.A.  In  1897  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  “  Boulter’s 
Lock,”  a  picture  which  was  of  conspicuous  ability,  and  in  1898  he 
was  elected  R.  A.  Mr.  Gregory  is  distinguished  for  the  perfection  of 
his  drawing,  and  the  grace  which  he  imparts  even  to  the  most 
commonplace  of  modern  incident  or  raiment.  Mr.  Gregory  is  not  a 
prolific  worker ;  he  has  been  known,  as  one  of  his  fellow-artists  on 
the  occasion  of  his  election  to  be  R.A.  put  it,  to  exhibit  “a  chaste 
tendency  to  idleness.” 

A  clever  drawing  of  hot  sunshine  on  the  river.  One  girl  is 
drifting  down  the  stream  ;  the  other  is  left,  “  marooned  ”  on 
the  island. 

W  56.  LIONS. 

Harry  Dixon  (painted  1891). 

Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night,  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  do  creep  forth.  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
their  meat  from  God.  Psalms  civ.  20,  21. 
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W  57.  INDUSTRY. 

Henry  Silks  fo?ie  Hopwood  (painted  1894). 

A  cottage  interior.  An  old  fishwife  preparing  mussels  to 
be  used  for  bait ;  a  boy  at  work  with  his  slate  beside  her. 

W  58.  SOLITUDE. 

George  Cockram  (painted  1892). 
Sea-gulls  on  a  sandy  beach  ;  the  wet  sand  and  pebbles 
beautifully  painted — 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 

And  o’er  and  o’er  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  the  sand, 

As  far  as  eye  could  see. 

W  59.  THE  MORNING  BATH. 

Mildred  A7ine  Butler  (painted  1896). 
White  fantail  and  hooded  Jacobin  pigeons  bathing  at  a 
fountain. 

W  60.  GERMINAL. 

Lionel  P.  Sinythe,  A.R.A.  (painted  1889). 

Mr.  Smythe  belongs  to  an  artistic  family,  being  the  half-brother  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  (1580),  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Wyllie  (1594). 
He  lives  in  a  chateau  near  Calais,  and  has  painted  the  coast  of  France 
for  many  years  with  a  distinction  and  beauty  that  were  not  lost  among 
his  artist  admirers.  In  1862  he  first  attracted  attention  with  a  picture 
of  a  “Fisherman  shrimping.”  The  present  picture  was  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1889,  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection. 
Among  the  general  public,  Mr.  Smythe’s  quiet  and  unassuming, 
though  strongly  felt,  work  had  attracted  little  attention,  and  his 
election  to  the  Academy  in  1898  was  a  surprise. 

A  meadow  in  Picardy,  bright  with  flowers  in  the  month  of 
germination  (the  seventh  month  in  the  Republican  calendar, 
March  2ist-April  19th). 

W  61.  STORMY  WEATHER. 

Leopold  Rivers  (painted  1862). 
A  labourer  returning  home  with  a  cart  and  donkey  in 
the  foreground  ;  rain  clouds  in  the  background. 
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W  62.  EVENING  STILLNESS. 

Robert  Buchan  Nisbet  (painted  1890). 

W  63.  LIFE  IN  THE  STREET  :  HARD  TIMES. 

Walter  Osborne  (painted  1892). 

In  a  street  near  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin  (Pastel). 
Though  not  a  native  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Osborne  resides  there. 
He  is  perhaps  more  accomplished  in  portraiture  than  in  other 
branches  of  art,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  admir¬ 
able  painter  practising  in  the  distressful  isle. 

W  64.  AN  OLD  MILL. 

Thomas  Wade  (painted  1879). 

W  65.  GATHERING  SEAWEED. 

Hamilton  Macallum  (1841-1896).  See  1502. 

W  66.  A  CAPRI  BOY. 

Hamilton  Macallum  (1841-1896).  See  1502. 

THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 

Alfred  Stevens  (1817-1875). 

Alfred  Stevens— according  to  Leighton,  “  the  greatest  of  English 
designers”  and  “  a  supreme  artist” — was  born  at  Blandford,  Dorset, 
the  son  of  a  house-painter.  He  was  educated  at  the  local  school,  and 
afterwards  assisted  his  father,  occupying  his  leisure  in  copying  pictures. 
The  Rector  of  Blandford  noted  his  artistic  promise,  and  gave  him  £50 
to  take  him  to  Italy.  There  he  remained  for  nine  years,  and  Italy  was 
his  only  school.  He  landed  at  Naples,  and  walked  to  Rome,  paying 
his  way  by  drawing  portraits  at  the  roadside  inns.  Afterwards  he 
visited  Milan,  Venice,  Siena,  and  Florence.  He  is  said  to  have 
known  every  monument  in  the  country.  In  1841  he  was  employed 
by  Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  in  Rome,  but  he  also  studied  painting, 
architectural  and  decorative  design.  In  1842  he  returned  to  this 
country,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  Government 
School  of  Design.  This  post  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1850  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  chief  artist  to  a  Sheffield  firm  of  metal 
workers.  In  this  capacity  he  greatly  raised  the  artistic  character  of 
the  industry,  and  did  much  to  establish  the  reputation  of  this  branch 
of  British  trade.  He  also  designed  several  articles  for  Messrs. 
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Minton.  In  1852  he  returned  to  London.  In  1856  he  entered  into 
the  competition  for  the  Wellington  Memorial  at  St.  Paul’s.  He  was 
placed  sixth  in  the  award,  but  on  reconsideration  the  commission  was 
given  to  him,  as  his  design  was  the  only  one  found  suitable  to  the 
site.  This  Memorial  was  the  great  work  of  his  life,  but  through  his 
own  procrastination  and  official  hindrances  it  was  not  finished  before 
he  died.  He  received  the  commission  in  1857,  and  died  eighteen 
years  later.  He  had  considerably  exceeded  the  money  provided  for 
the  work,  and  at  one  stage  the  Treasury  accused  him  of  “expending 
the  public  money  in  a  manner  equally  unprofitable  to  the  public  and 
himself.”  For  many  years  this  monument — the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  produced  in  modern  times — was  obscurely  placed  in  the  Con¬ 
sistory  Court.  It  was  transferred  to  its  proper  position  in  1894,  in 
consequence  of  an  agitation  set  on  foot  by  Leighton.  Even  now  the 
monument  is  not  finished,  for  it  lacks  the  equestrian  figure  which 
Stevens  had  designed,  and  which  was  intended  (as  in  the  Scaliger 
tomb  at  Verona)  to  surmount  it.  Among  other  works  designed  by 
Stevens  may  be  mentioned  the  mosaics  of  the  Prophets  in  the  Dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  (see  below),  the  lions  for  the  British  Museum  railings 
(now  removed  inside),  and  the  interior  decorations  of  Dorchester 
House,  Park  Lane.  The  house  he  built  for  himself  is  now  a  high 
school  for  boys  in  Eton  Road,  N.W.  The  motto  he  adopted  in  the 
competition  for  the  Wellington  Memorial  was,  “I  know  of  but  one 
art  ”  ;  and  to  the  unity  of  art  he  was  faithful  throughout  his  life.  He 
designed  in  all  materials  and  for  all  purposes.  A  collection  of  his 
drawings  and  models  was  included  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  in  1890.  (The  authoritative  account  of  this  artist 
is  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus’s  Alfred  Stevens  and  his  Work ,  1891.) 

This  is  the  full-sized  cartoon  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  clone 
for  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  designs  made  by 
Stevens  for  this  purpose  were  the  beginning  of  the  scheme  of 
decoration  for  the  Cathedral  which  is  now  in  process  of 
execution.  This  design  was  made  in  1862,  carried  out  in 
mosaic,  and  uncovered  on  July  22,  1864.  The  artist  was 
“somewhat  disappointed,”  we  are  told,  “at  the  heavy  effect  of 
the  draperies,  when  seen  against  the  reflection  of  the  gold,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  golden  high-lights  on  which  he 
had  calculated  ;  and  he  intended  to  have  had  some  of  the 
tesserae  picked  out  and  gold  ones  substituted  when  the  other 
panels  were  carried  out”  (St annus,  p.  25).  Stevens  has  been 
called  “  the  English  Michel  Angelo,”  and  in  this  design  we 
may  observe  something  of  the  grand  style  of  that  master. 
The  aged  prophet,  with  failing  sight,  is  scanning  the  message 
held  by  an  angel,  whence  he  may  proclaim,  “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.” 
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The  following  drawing,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1898, 
was  bought  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  for 
presentation  to  the  Tate  Gallery  : — 

HAYMAKING. 

Alfred  Glendinning ,  jun. 

A  brightly  coloured  sketch  of  haymaking  by  a  river  side. 1 

[Two  little  sketches,  recently  hung,  are  by  Ambrose  Poynter, 
Architect  (1795-1886),  the  father  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A. 
One,  in  wash,  is  of  an  English  village  street ;  the  other,  in 
pencil,  of  Northleach  Church,  Gloucestershire.  They  were 
presented  to  the  Gallery  by  the  artist’s  daughter,  Miss  H.  M. 
Poynter.] 

1  “A  Yorkshireman  ”  sent  the  following  amusing  criticism  of  this  draw¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  London  papers  Sir — Having  visited  the  Royal 

Academy  a  few  days  ago,  and  finding  myself  in  the  water-colour  room,  I 
came  upon  a  drawing  purchased  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest : — ‘  Haymaking, 
No.  1096.’  With  your  kind  permission  I  want  to  ask  through  your 
paper  if  in  the  South  the  mowers  swing  their  scythes  from  left  to  right. 
I  have  never  seen  a  scythe  set  that  would  cut  from  left  to  right.  With  us 
hay  is  cut  from  right  to  left.  In  other  respects,  I  think  it  is  not  true. 
The  old  man  should  take  the  lead,  and  you  do  not  see  the  turning  and 
cutting  of  grass  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  close  proximity :  and  if  the 
mowers  did  not  cut  a  cleaner  stroke  the  farmers  would  soon  send  them 
about  their  business.  Also,  I  think  the  men  are  very  light  of  muscle,  as 
you  cannot  detect  any  shape  of  legs  inside  the  trousers"  ( Daily  News,  7th 
July  1898). 
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[The  numbers  missing  in  the  following  catalogue  are  those  ot 
sculptures  at  the  National  Gallery.  In  order  to  distinguish  the 
sculptures,  the  letter  S  is  prefixed  to  their  numbers  in  this  book.] 

S  1.  HYLAS  AND  THE  WATER  NYMPHS. 

John  Gibson ,  R.A.  (1790-1866). 

Gibson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  British  sculptors  of  the  early  part 
of  the  Victorian  era,  was  a  pupil  of  Canova,  and  lived  and  worked  at 
Rome.  His  works  are  marked  by  dignity  and  polish,  but  are  con¬ 
ventional  in  subject  and  treatment ;  he  did  not  merely  seek  to  learn 
from  the  Antique  Masters  the  secret  of  the  style,  but  he  took  from 
them  their  subjects  and  their  method  of  treatment.  It  was  character¬ 
istic  of  him  that  he  refused  commissions  for  modern  subjects,  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  drape  the  figures  in  classical  garments,  as,  for 
instance,  in  his  statue  of  Peel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  “  The  human 
figure  concealed  under  frock  coat  and  trousers  is  not,”  he  said,  “a 
fit  subject  for  sculpture.  I  would  rather  avoid  contemplating  such 
objects.”  Gibson  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  market -gardener,  and 
practised  his  early  taste  for  art  on  his  native  slates.  At  fourteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker’s  at  Liverpool,  but  afterwards  he 
went  to  some  marble  works.  His  early  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  William  Roscoe,  who  had  a  collection  of  ancient  marbles,  and 
whose  view  that  the  Greek  statue  is  nature  in  abstract  perfection 
profoundly  influenced  Gibson.  One  of  his  last  works  at  Liverpool 
was  a  mantelpiece  for  Sir  John  Gladstone,  the  father  of  the  great 
statesman.  In  1816,  Gibson  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  “  Psyche 
borne  by  Zephyrs.”  In  1817  he  moved  to  London,  and  journeyed  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  without  visiting  England  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Canova  received  the  young  artist  very  generously:  “I  am 
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rich,”  he  said,  “and  I  am  anxious  to  be  of  use  to  you.”  He  worked 
in  Canova  s  studio,  and  Thorwaldsen  also  gave  him  much  assistance 
and  encouragement.  Those  were  days  in  which  wealthy  English¬ 
men  of  taste  resorted  much  to  Rome,  and  Gibson  soon  began  to  obtain 
important  commissions  from  them.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1833, 
and  R.A.  in  1838.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1844  he  was 
publicly  entertained  at  Glasgow,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  Prince 
Consort  to  execute  a  statue  of  the  Queen ;  in  this,  for  the  first  time, 
he  introduced  a  little  colour.  In  1847  Gibson  returned  to  Rome. 
In  1850  he  again  visited  England  to  model  a  statue  of  the  Queen  for 
the  Prince’s  Chamber  at  Westminister.  On  this  occasion  also  he  was 
commissioned  to  do  the  celebrated  “  Tinted  Venus  ”  for  Mr.  Preston. 
He  continued  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  London,  and  anecdotes  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  many  of  his  brother  academicians. 
But  Rome  was  still  his  home.  He  lived  there  with  his  brother 

Benjamin,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  served 

as  a  walking  classical  dictionary  for  the  sculptor.  Pie  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  and  devoted  to  his  art ;  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life  he 
was  guileless  and  helpless  as  a  child.  “  He  is  a  god  in  his  studio,” 
said  his  friend  and  pupil  Miss  Hosmer,  the  well-known  American 
sculptress,  “but  God  help  him  out  of  it.”  On  railway  journeys  he 

had  a  way  of  alighting  at  the  wrong  stations.  “Pray,  sir,  are  you 

a  foreigner?”  asked  a  porter  on  one  such  occasion.  “No,  I  am  not 
a  foreigner,  replied  Gibson,  “  I  am  a  sculptor.”  He  was  once  asked 
why  he  always  carried  three  packages  with  him,  one  of  which  he  never 
opened.  “The  Greeks,”  he  replied,  or  rather  the  Greeks,  for  so  he 

always  called  them,  “had  a  great  respect  for  the  number  three, — ye _ es, 

the  Greek  for  the  number  three.”  On  his  death,  Gibson  bequeathed 
his  fortune  of  ^32,000  and  the  contents  of  his  studio  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  Gibson  Collection  is  always  on  view  at  Burlington 
House  ( Life  of  Gibson,  by  Lady  Eastlake). 

A  graceful,  if  somewhat  effeminate,  representation  of  the 
story  of  the  beautiful  Hylas,  who,  going  to  a  fountain  with  a 
pitcher,  was  carried  away  by  the  water-nymphs. 

This  group  was  executed  at  Rome  in  1826  for  a  Mr. 
Haldimand,  who,  however,  relinquished  it ;  the  artist  sub¬ 
sequently  sold  it  to  Mr.  Vernon,  who  presented  it  with  the 
rest  of  his  collection  to  the  nation. 

S  8.  A  MOMENT  OF  PERIL. 

Thomas  Brock ,  R.A.  (born  1847). 

Mr.  Brock,  one  of  the  best-known  sculptors  of  the  day,  was  born 
at  Worcester,  and  first  studied  at  the  School  of  Art  in  that  city.  He 
then  entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  where  he  gained  medals. 
He  became  the  pupil  and  assistant  of  J.  H.  Foley,  many  of  whose 
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works,  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  Mr.  Brock  finished.  He  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1883,  and  R.A.  1891.  He  has  executed  many 
important  statues ;  but  the  best  known  and  most  widely  dispersed  of 
his  works  is  the  head  of  the  Queen  on  the  coinage  of  1893— an 
excellent  work  of  art,  and  a  great  improvement  on  Boehm’s  coinage 
of  1887. 

An  equestrian  group  in  bronze,  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1881  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection.  An  Indian 
on  horseback  has  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  snake, 
which  seizes  the  horse  by  one  of  its  hind  legs  and  crushes  the 
limb  until  the  horse  falls  back  on  its  haunches.  The  Indian 
raises  his  spear  to  endeavour  to  slay  the  deadly  enemy,  and 
his  calmness  in  the  moment  of  peril  bodes  ill  for  his  assailant. 

S  9.  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

IV.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.  (1813-1894). 

William  Calder  Marshall  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  studied  the  art  of  sculpture.  Pie  afterwards  came  to 
London  and  studied  under  Chantrey.  In  1836  he  visited  Rome,  and 
in  1839  settled  in  London.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1844,  and 
R.A.  in  1852,  and  did  not  retire  from  active  membership  till  1892. 
He  executed  several  sentimental  works  for  the  Art  Union,  such  as 
“The  Broken  Pitcher”  (1842)  and  “The  First  Whisper  of  Love” 
(1845).  He  also  obtained  many  commissions  for  public  statues, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Peel  Statue  at  Manchester,  and 
that  of  Sir  George  Grey  at  Capetown.  He  gained  a  prize  for  his 
designs  in  the  competition  for  the  Wellington  Monument  at  St.  Paul’s, 
and  executed  the  group  of  “Agriculture”  on  the  Albert  Memorial. 
Marshall  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878.  W.  B.  Scott,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Marshall,  speaks  of  him  as  “a  man  with  some  resources  of  a  tangible 
Philistine  sort,  but  with  no  more  poetry,  or  fancy  or  classic  perceptions 
than  a  cow.  One  wondered  how  the  sensible,  commonplace  person 
had  ever  attempted  to  realise  any  ideals  or  to  touch  a  modelling  tool ; 
or  how,  when  he  did  attempt  it,  he  had  ever  succeeded  so  far  as  he 
had.” 

This  marble,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1881,  illustrates 
the  text — 

“I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him,  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee.” 

It  was  executed  a  year  before  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  Teucer,  and 
thus  serves  to  point  a  contrast  between  the  older  and  the 
newer  schools. 
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S  10.  THE  RESCUE  OF  ANDROMEDA. 

Henry  Charles  Fehr. 

A  vigorous  work,  executed  in  1894  by  a  young  sculptor 
trained  in  the  Academy  Schools.  Perseus,  with  his  sword 
and  Medusa’s  head,  alights  just  as  the  monster  is  about  to 
clutch  the  body  of  Andromeda. 

S  11.  PANDORA. 

Harry  Bates,  A.R.A.  (born  1847). 

Mr.  Bates,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger  school  of 
sculptors,  came  to  London  in  1879;  and  after  studying  at  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art,  entered  the  Academy  Schools  in  1881.  Two 
years  later  he  gained  the  gold  medal  and  travelling  studentship,  and 
went  to  Paris.  He  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Academy 
since  1884.  He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1892.  Some  of  the 
sculptor’s  work  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London — e.g.,  some 
bronze  plaques  on  a  shop  near  Albert-gate,  and  terra-cotta  reliefs  on  a 
house  in  St.  James’s  Street.  The  ideals  which  Mr.  Bates  puts  before 
him  may  be  gathered  from  some  advice  which  he  has  given  to  students. 
“Go,”  he  says,  “to  the  British  and  Kensington  Museums;  study 
there  the  finest  types  of  the  best  antique ;  especially  devote  your 
attention  to,  and,  if  it  be  in  you,  master  the  secrets  of  those  glorious 
conceptions — the  figures  from  the  Parthenon ;  note  their  dignity  and 
grace  of  style,  the  wonderful  drapery  clothing  yet  revealing  the  superb 
forms  beneath,  the  prominence  given  to  the  main  object  of  imitation, 
namely,  the  body  and  flesh,  the  suppression,  intentional  and  well- 
weighed,  of  all  accessories  as  far  as  close  imitation  of  texture  and 
undue  finish  are  concerned  ;  and  mark,  too,  the  care  displayed  in  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  figures,  so  as  to  secure  for  each  the 
best  possible  effect  obtainable  from  its  intended  place,  whether  in  light 
or  shadow,  within  the  building  or  without”  ( The  Artist ,  Dec.  1897). 

An  original  rendering  of  a  familiar  subject.  Generally 
Pandora  is  represented  as  elf-like  or  voluptuous.  Mr.  Bates 
presents  her  to  us  in  a  figure  of  supple  and  virginal  grace,  as 
a  tender,  gentle,  and  happy  girl — one  who  has  no  premonition 
of  the  evils  which  are  to  issue  from  her  casket  of  many  gifts. 
She  has  a  very  natural  and  graceful  air,  as  she  gazes  pensively 
upon  the  fatal  box.  This  has  on  its  lid  a  group  of  Pandora 
descending  earthwards,  and  on  the  sides,  in  low  relief,  scenes 
from  her  history.  By  way  of  variety,  the  sculptor  has 
fashioned  the  box  in  gold  and  ivory,  after  the  Greek  manner 
of  chryselephantine  divinities. 
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S  12.  TEUCER. 

William  Hamo  Thorny  croft,  R.A.  (born  1850). 

jb  Mr.  Thornycroft,  who  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  modern 
revival  of  English  sculpture,  belongs  to  an  artistic  family,  both  his 
father  and  mother  having  been  sculptors.  The  group  of  “  Boadicea 
recently  set  up  in  London  was  the  work  of  the  elder  Thornycroft. 
His  brother  is  the  well-known  builder  of  torpedo  boats.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Macclesfield  Grammar  School,  at  the  University 
College  School  (London),  and  University  College.  He  then  entered 
his  father’s  studio,  and  in  1869  the  Academy  Schools.  To  the 
question,  Whose  pupil  were  you?  he  answers,  “The  Royal  Academy 
and  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  my  masters.”  In  1870  he  gained  a 
Silver  Medal.  In  1871  he  visited  Italy,  and  studied  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.  In  1872  he  assisted  his  father  in  executing  the 
fountain  in  Park  Lane.  In  1875  he  gained  the  Gold  Medal  with  his 
“Warrior  bearing  a  wounded  youth  from  the  field  of  battle,”  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  the  following  year.  In  1881  he 
exhibited  the  model  for  the  present  work  (cast  in  bronze  and  bought 
for  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  1882),  and  was  elected  A. R.A.  He 
became  R.A.  in  1888.  The  best  known  of  his  works,  from  its 
prominent  position,  is  his  beautiful  statue  of  General  Gordon  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  ideal,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
pursuit  of  imaginative  and  spiritual  aims  under  forms  of  absolute  truth. 
He  does  not,  like  Gibson,  go  straight  to  antiquity  and  copy.  He 
translates  into  exact  and  modern  language  such  ideas  of  beauty  as  are 
most  analogous  to  the  hest  Greek  feeling  (E.  Gosse,  in  Magazine  of 
Art ,  vol.  iv.,  and  Art  Journal,  1894). 

The  following  lines  were  cited  in  the  Academy  Catalogue, 
1881  : — 

Since,  rallying,  from  our  wall  we  forced  the  foe, 

Still  aimed  at  Hector  have  I  bent  my  bow  ; 

Eight  forky  arrows  from  this  hand  have  fled, 

And  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  points  lie  dead  ; 

But  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
This  fury  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy. 

Pope’s  Iliad ,  viii.  359-364. 

“The  typical  Homeric  bowman,  entirely  nude  and  of 
heroic  size.  He  stands  scarcely  relaxed  from  the  rigid 
position  in  which  he  has  drawn  his  great  bow,  but  the  arrow 
has  actually  started,  and  he  follows  its  course  with  an  attentive 
eye.  The  legs  are  drawn  close  together,  and  are  still  tense 
with  the  effort  of  resisting  the  opposite  action  of  the  arms,  which 
are  almost  parallel  to  the  ground.  Nothing  could  be  less 
conventional  than  this  figure,  which  has  something  almost 
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archaic  about  its  severity  and  rigidity.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  courageously  realistic  work  that  Mr.  Thornycroft  has 
produced,  but  realistic  without  any  loss  of  the  distinction  and 
the  harmony  of  line  which  are  the  poetry  of  sculpture.  The 
spectator  is  at  first  puzzled  to  say  in  what  the  singular 
appropriateness  of  the  attitude  consists  ;  his  eye  soon  con¬ 
vinces  him  that  it  lies  in  the  stiff  curve  and  firm  tension  of  the 
whole  figure,  which  bends  slightly  from  the  head  to  the  feet, 
in  answer  to  the  curved  line  of  the  bow  ”  (Gosse).  This  work, 
remarkable  for  its  union  of  grace  and  strength,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1882,  and  marked  the  new  birth  in  English 
sculpture.  It  was  of  “Teucer”  that  Sir  John  Millais  spoke 
when  he  said  that  a  certain  work  of  a  modern  English  sculptor 
was  so  fine  that  “  were  it  dug  up  from  under  oyster-shells 
at  Rome,  or  out  of  Athenian  sands,  with  the  cachet  of 
partial  dismemberment  about  it,  all  Europe  would  straight¬ 
way  fall  into  ecstasy,  and  give  forth  the  plaintive  wail,  ‘  We 
can  do  nothing  like  that  now.’” 

S  13.  THE  SLUGGARD. 

Lord  Leightoii,  P.R.A.  (1830-1 896).  See  1 5  1 1 . 

The  subject — suggested  to  the  artist  by  his  model’s  action 
during  a  “  rest,”  when  standing  for  the  “  Athlete  ” — is  the 
contrast  between  the  powerful  frame  of  a  man  who  might 
almost  undertake  the  seven  Labours  of  Hercules,  and  the 
manner  in  which  his  life  slips  uselessly  away.  He  is  standing 
up  stretching  himself  after  a  long  sleep,  “in  that  calm  and 
leisurely  fashion  characteristic  of  professional  sluggards  only.” 
Under  his  heel  is  trodden  a  neglected  wreath,  declaring  that 
he  has  no  care  for  honour  or  fame. 

S  14.  AN  EGYPTIAN  SINGER. 

Edward  Onslow  Ford ,  R.A.  (born  1852). 

Mr.  Ford,  one  of  the  leading  British  sculptors  of  the  day,  was  born 
in  London  and  educated  at  Blackheath.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
went  with  his  mother  to  live  at  Dunkirk,  where  he  received  some 
instruction  in  art  from  a  French  master.  He  next  studied  for  some 
months  at  Antwerp.  At  this  time  painting  was  the  art  of  his  choice  ; 
but  subsequently  at  Munich  he  took  to  sculpture.  After  a  short  time 
in  London,  during  which  he  executed  several  busts,  he  returned  to 
Munich,  where  he  shared  a  studio  with  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Wagmiiller.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Ford 
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married  and  settled  in  London.  His  first  exhibit  at  the  Academy  in 
1875  was  a  bust  of  his  wife.  He  rapidly  obtained  commissions  in  this 
kind,  one  of  his  best  known  busts  of  his  early  period  being  of  Irving 
as  Hamlet.  In  1886  he  exhibited  “Folly”  (No.  19),  which  was 
bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection  ;  in  1888  he  was  elected  A.R.A. 
The  present  work  was  exhibited  in  1889.  He  was  elected  R.A.  in 
1895.  Among  his  best  known  and  most  successful  works  are  the 
statue  of  General,  Gordon  on  a  dromedary,  executed  for  the  Royal 
Engineers ;  and  the  Shelley  Memorial  at  University  College,  Oxford. 

A  bronze  statuette,  the  base  upon  which  it  stands  adorned 
with  enamels.  The  singer,  as  in  old  Egyptian  representations, 
is  adorned  only  with  an  elaborate  tying  of  the  hair,  and 
touches  the  strings  of  a  harp  which  forms  the  accompaniment 
to  her  chant.  The  column  is  of  the  Egyptian  order. 

S  15.  ATHLETE  STRUGGLING  WITH  PYTHON. 

Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.  (1830-1896).  See  1 5 1 1  • 

This  statue,  on  which  Leighton  was  engaged  for  three 
years,  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1877,  a  few  years 
later  than  Mr.  Watts’s  “  Clytie.”  It  attracted  great  attention, 
and,  as  one  of  the  President’s  colleagues  said,  seemed  to  put 
to  confusion  all  the  apostles  of  division  of  labour.  The 
production  of  so  vigorous  a  work  by  the  President  was  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  rising  artists  who  were  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  school  of  a  less  conventional  sculpture  than  had  for 
some  time  prevailed  in  England.  This  statue  was  very 
appropriately  the  first  purchase  under  the  bequest  made  by 
Chantrey. 

“  The  athlete  holds  the  creature’s  head  at  arm’s  length  to 
prevent  the  last  fatal  grip  of  its  jaws  which  shall  supply  the 
necessary  fulcrum  for  the  action  of  its  crushing  coils.  Every 
muscle  of  the  man’s  body  is  in  a  state  of  tension  ;  he  is  in 
death  grips  with  an  enemy  whom  he  will  eventually  overcome. 
The  moment — which  is  sealed  up  for  ever  in  unchanging 
bronze — is  a  terrible  one,  and  it  is  rendered  with  consummate 
skill  and  mastery”  (Hodgson,  Fifty  Years  of  British  Art ,  p. 
64).  “The  athlete’s  face,  with  all  its  passion  and  energy, 
betrays  no  doubt  of  victory — a  human  conquest  of  brute 
force  and  craft ;  for  although  the  eyes  seem  to  flash,  and  the 
brows  are  knit  in  the  mightiness  of  the  effort,  the  steadfast 
lips  are  set  almost  to  a  smile  of  satisfaction  and  the  cheeks 
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ripple  with  the  laughter  and  triumph,  but  are  unruffled  by  the 
strain”  ( Athenaum ,  May  5,  1877). 

S  16.  A  BOY  AT  PLAY. 

William  Goscombe  John. 

Mr.  John  was  a  pupil  of  the  Cardiff  School  of  Art.  He  afterwards 
came  to  London  and  studied  in  the  modelling  department  of  the 
South  London  School  of  Art.  Students  of  this  school  have  in  receut 
years  carried  off  four  times  in  succession  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Travelling  Studentship  at  the  Academy  : — Mr.  Henry  Bates,  A.R.A., 
Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.  R.A.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr. 
Goscombe  John.  Mr.  John  won  the  Medal  in  1889.  His  work 
shows  great  mastery  of  technique,  and  is  especially  skilful  in  its 
modelling.  The  present  figure  was  at  the  Academy  in  1896,  and 
bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection. 

A  piece  of  vigorous  realism.  “  The  boy,  balancing  himself 
on  his  left  foot,  reaches  forward  with  his  right  to  touch  a 
knuclde-bone  standing  on  end  in  front  of  him  ;  he  must  recover 
his  position  behind  the  line  which  he  toes,  without  putting  his 
extended  foot  to  the  ground  ”  (Official  Catalogue). 

S  17.  IGNIS  FATUUS. 

Henry  Alfred  Pegram. 

A  decorative  medallion  by  one  of  the  younger  sculptors 
of  the  day.  Exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1889.  The 
“  fatuous  fire,”  or  will  o’  the  wisp,  is  denoted  by  the  human 
heads  with  wings  of  birds  and  bats — chimeras  of  his  ideals, 
imaginations,  and  desires — towards  which  the  man  stretches 
up  his  arms.  A  woman  sits  on  a  throne — forsaken,  like  the 
broken  bow  at  the  man’s  feet.  (See  Official  Catalogue). 

S  18.  GRISELDA. 

Alfred  Drury. 

A  bust,  exhibited  in  1896:  “On  the  bronze  pedestal  is  a 
four-winged  cherub,  the  head  concealed  to  indicate  her  story 
of  hidden  love.” 

S  19.  FOLLY. 

E.  Onslow  Ford ,  R.A.  (born  1852).  See  S  14. 

A  bronze  statuette.  Folly,  insecurely  poised  on  a  dangerous 
rock,  is  pointing  to  some  chimera  in  the  distance,  and  would 
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persuade  others  to  follow  her,  and  foolishly  do  likewise.  “A 
bronze,”  says  Mr.  Gosse,  “  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  originality, 
and  it  displays  a  quality  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Mr. 
Ford  at  his  best  excels  all  his  contemporaries,  the  extreme 
finish  of  the  surface  of  the  flesh.  In  the  ‘Folly’  the  master 
stood  revealed ;  this  was  absolute  nature,  translated  in  the 
purest  and  most  select  medium.  It  was  a  sort  of  paradox 
that  this  giddy  creature,  waving  and  oscillating  in  her  foolish 
nudity  from  the  top  of  her  rock,  should  represent  the  apex  of 
sanity  and  health  in  the  artistic  cause  of  her  creator,  who 
henceforth  took  his  place  among  the  leading  sculptors  of 
Europe”  {Art  Journal ,  1894,  p.  282). 

S  20.  NYMPH  OF  LOCH  AWE. 

F.  W.  Pomeroy. 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  made  his  mark  at  the  Academy  in  1890  with 
the  statuette  of  Dionysos  (No.  23),  was  a  student  of  the  South 
London  School  of  Art,  and  afterwards  won  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Travelling  Studentship  at  the  Academy.  This  marble  was  exhibited 
in  1897  and  bought  for  the  Chantrey  Collection. 

A  small  recumbent  nude  figure  : 

A  nymph  was  set  to  watch  a  magic  well  and  to  see  that  the  water 
did  not  rise  above  a  certain  height. 

She  feel  asleep,  and  the  water  rose,  and  she  was  drowned. — The 
origin  of  Loch  Awe.  Old  Legend. 

S  21.  AN  INDIAN  RHINOCEROS. 

Robert  Stark 

Mr.  Stark  has  exhibited  sculptures  of  animals  since  1882. 
The  present  work  was  at  the  Academy  in  1888. 

S  22. 

Plaster  cast  of  Lord  Leighton’s  original  study  in  wax  for 
the  bronze  group  of  the  Athlete  and  Python  (No.  15),  pre¬ 
sented  by  M.  Legros,  at  whose  suggestion  the  larger  work 
was  carried  into  execution. 

S  23.  DIONYSOS. 

F.  W.  Pomeroy  ( See  S  20). 
Bronze  statuette,  exhibited  in  1890. 
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The  two  following  sculptures  have  recently  been  transferred 
from  the  National  Gallery  : — 

THETIS  AND  ACHILLES. 

T.  Banks ,  R.A.  (1735-1805). 

Thomas  Banks,  of  whom  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  that  he  was  the 
first  British  sculptor  to  produce  work  of  classic  grace,  and  that  his 
mind  was  ever  dwelling  on  subjects  worthy  of  an  ancient  Greek,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  William  Banks,  land  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  under  an  ornament  carver,  and  employed 
his  evenings  in  the  study  of  sculpture.  He  soon  began  to  exhibit ; 
and  having  married  a  rich  wife  went  to  Rome  in  1772,  where  he 
stayed  for  seven  years.  In  1781,  finding  little  encouragement  in 
this  country  for  the  poetical  works  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  he 
went  to  Russia,  where  the  Empress  Catherine  gave  him  some 
commissions.  In  1782  he  returned  to  London.  In  1784  he 
was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  in  1785  R.A.  He  still  found  few  patrons 
for  the  classical  groups  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  was 
largely  employed  in  monumental  works  :  many  of  these  are  in  St. 
Pauls  and  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a  friend  of  Horne  Tooke, 
and  on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  arrest  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  in  his  professional  practice  from 
his  revolutionary  tendencies.  He  was  of  a  very  religious  character 
and  of  frugal  habits,  and  was  noted  both  for  his  liberality  to  the  poor, 
and  his  kindness  to  young  artists.  In  Westminster  Abbey  a  tablet  is 
erected  with  this  inscription:  “In  memory  of  Thomas  Banks,  Esq., 
R.A.,  Sculptor,  whose  superior  abilities  in  the  profession  added  a 
lustre  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  and  whose  character  as  a  man 
reflected  honour  on  human  nature.” 

The  subject  of  this  relief  is  taken  from  the  18th  book  of 
the  Iliad ,  where  Thetis  and  her  nymphs  rise  from  the  sea  to 
condole  with  Achilles,  her  son,  on  the  loss  of  Patroclus — 

...  his  goddess-mother  heard, 

Beside  her  aged  father  where  she  sat 

In  the  deep  ocean  caves  ;  she  heard  and  wept : 

The  nereids  all,  in  ocean’s  caves  who  dwell, 

Encircled  her  around.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  With  her  they  went, 

Weeping  ;  before  them  parted  th’  ocean  wave. 

But  when  they  reach’d  the  fertile  shore  of  Troy 
In  order  due  they  landed  on  the  beach, 

Where  frequent,  round  Achilles  swift  of  foot, 

Were  moor’d  the  vessels  of  the  Myrmidons. 

There,  as  he  groan’d  aloud,  beside  him  stood 
His  goddess-mother  ;  weeping,  in  her  hands 
She  held  his  head. 
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“To  me,”  says  Allan  Cunningham,  “the  figure  of  Thetis, 
and  likewise  the  forms  of  her  companions,  are,  amidst  all  their 
beauty  longer  in  proportion  than  they  ought  to  be  ;  their  extent 
ot  leg  and  thigh  is  enormous.  But  the  buoyant  ease  with 
which  they  make  their  way  from  the  waves,  and  the  graceful 
elegance  with  which  they  sail  into  upper  air,  and  surround 
as  with  a  garland  the  mourning  hero,  disarm  all  censure, 
and  leave  little  admiration  for  the  Achilles  who  has  cast  him¬ 
self  down  on  the  shore,  and  seems  resolved  on  not  being 
comforted.  From  the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,  and  the 
variety  of  beauty  which  it  contains,  this  little  work  has  become 
very  popular”  (iii.  10). 

This  alto  relievo  in  marble  was  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery  in  1845  by  the  sculptor’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Lavinia 
Forster. 

SIR  DAVID  WILKIE,  R.A. 

Samuel  Joseph  (died  1850). 

This  sculptor  is  best  known  by  his  statue  of  William  Wilberforce  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1811  to  1846,  and  he  also  practised  in  Edinburgh. 

This  statue  in  marble  was  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  in  1844.  For 
Wilkie  see  under  231.  The  statue  is  inscribed  “A  life  too 
short  for  friendship,  not  for  fame.”  On  the  side  of  the 
pedestal  is  a  palette  :  “  This  relic,  one  of  the  favourite  palettes 
of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  effects 
of  that  illustrious  and  lamented  artist,  4th  May  1842,  and 
presented  to  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Wilkie  Testimonial  at 
Christmas,  1843.” 
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Landseer,  Sir  E.,  and  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais 

Nell  Gwynne,  1503,  p.  114 
La  Thangue,  H.  II.,  A. R.A. 

The  Man  with  the  Scythe,  1605, 
p.  223 
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Lawson,  Cecil 

The  August  Moon,  1142,  p.  69 
Leader,  B.  W.,  R.A. 

The  Valley  of  the  Llugwy,  1540, 
p.  165 

Lee,  F.  R.,  R.A.,  and  T.  S. 
Cooper,  R.A. 

River  Scene  with  Cattle,  620,  p.  63 
Legros,  Alphonse 

Femmes  en  priere,  1501,  p.  113 
Leighton,  Lord,  P.R.A. 

“  And  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead,” 
iSn,  p.  132 

Athlete  struggling  with  Python, 
S.  15.  p.  278 

- (cast  of  sketch)  S.  22,  p.  280 

The  Bath  of  Psyche,  1574,  p.  190 
The  Sluggard,  S.  13,  p.  277 
Leslie,  C.  R. ,  R.A. 

Comus,  1182,  p.  70 
Sancho  Panza,  402,  p.  31 
Uncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wadman, 
403.  P-  34 
Lewis,  J.  F. ,  R.A. 

Edfou  :  Upper  Egypt,  1405,  p. 
101 

Linnell,  John 

Contemplation,  1547,  p.  17° 

Mrs.  Ann  Hawkins,  1112,  p.  69 
Noonday  Rest,  1546,  p.  169 
Windmill,  439,  p.  47 
Woodcutters,  438,  p.  47 
Linton,  William 

Temples  of  Psestum,  1029,  p.  67 
Logsdail,  William 

St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  1621, 
P-  233 

Lucas,  J.  Seymour,  R.A. 

After  Culloden  :  Rebel  Hunting, 
1620,  p.  233 

Macallum,  H.  Hamilton 
A  Capri  Boy,  W.  66,  p.  269 
Gathering  Sea-weed,  W.  65,  p. 
269 

The  Crofters’  Team,  1502,  p.  114 
Macbeth,  R.  W.,  A. R.A. 

The  Cast  Shoe,  1597,  p.  216 
Maclise,  Daniel,  R.  A. 

Charles  Dickens  (portrait),  1250, 

p.  86 

Hamlet  (Play  scene),  422,  p.  37 


Malvolio  and  the  Countess,  423, 
p.  41 

M‘Lachlan,  T.  Hope 

Evening  Quiet,  1656,  p.  259 
MacWhirter,  J.,  R.A. 

June  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  i57r, 
p.  187 

Marshall,  W.  Calder,  R.A. 

The  Prodigal  Son,  S.  9,  p,  274 
Martineau,  R.  B. 

The  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home, 
1500,  p.  in 
Mason,  G.  Id.,  A. R.A. 

The  Cast  Shoe,  1388,  p.  92 
Wind  on  the  Wold,  1568,  p.  184 
Merritt,  Mrs.  Anna  Lea 

Love  Locked  Out,  1578,  p.  197 
Millais,  Sir  J.  E. ,  P.R.A. 

Disciple,  A,  1564,  p.  182 
Knight-Errant,  The,  1508,  p.  129 
“Mercy”  (St.  Bartholomew's 
Day),  1510,  p.  132 
North-West  Passage,  The,  1509, 
p.  130 

Ophelia,  1506,  p.  117 
Orderof  Release,  The,  1657,  p.  259 
St.  Stephen,  1563,  p.  182 
“Speak,  speak,”  1584,  p.  202 
Vale  of  Rest,  The,  1507,  p.  128 
Millais  and  Sir  E.  Landseer 
Nell  Gwynne,  1503,  p.  1x4 
Millet  F.  D. 

Between  Two  Fires,  1611,  p.  226 
Moore,  Albert 

Blossoms,  1549,  p.  170 
Moore,  Henry,  R.A. 

Catspaws  off  the  Land,  1604,  p. 
222 

Morton,  Andrew 

Lady  Cockburn  (portrait),  1368, 
p.  91 

Marianna,  Lady  Hamilton  (por¬ 
trait),  1370,  p.  91 
Sir  James  Cockburn  (portrait), 
1367,  p.  91 
Muller,  William  J. 

Carnarvon  Castle,  1565,  p.  183 
Dredging  on  the  Medway,  1474, 
p.  105 

Landscape  (Lycian  peasants),  379, 
p.  26 

-  (River  scene),  1040,  p.  68 
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Street  in  Cairo,  1463,  p.  105 
Murray,  David,  A.R.A. 

“My  love  is  gone  a-sailing!” 
1614,  p.  228 

Newton,  G.  S.,  R.A. 

Dutch  Girl  at  a  Window,  354,  p. 

25 

Yorick  and  the  Grisette,  353,  p.  24 
Nicol,  Erskine,  A.R.A. 

A  Holy  Well,  1537,  p.  163 
The  Emigrants,  1538,  p.  164 
Nisbet,  R.  B. 

Evening  Stillness,  W.  62,  p.  269 
North,  J.  W.,  A.R.A. 

The  Winter  Sun,  1607,  p.  224 

Orchardson,  W.  Q.,  R.A. 

First  Cloud,  The,  1520,  p.  148 
Her  First  Dance,  1519,  p.  146 
Her  Mother’s  Voice,  1521,  p.  148 
Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellero- 
phon,  1601,  p.  219 
Osborne,  Walter 

Life  in  the  Street,  W.  63,  p.  269 

Parsons,  Alfred,  A.R.A. 

“  When  Nature  painted  all  things 
gay,”  1589,  p.  210 
Parton,  Ernest 

The  Waning  of  the  Year,  1628, 
p.  238 

Peacock,  Ralph 
Ethel,  p.  265 
Pegram,  H.  A. 

Ignis  Fatuus,  S.  17,  p.  279 
Pettie,  John,  R.A. 

The  Vigil,  1582,  p.  200 
Phillip,  John,  R.A. 

The  Promenade,  1534,  p.  160 
Pomeroy,  F.  W. 

Dionysos,  S.  23,  p.  280 
Nymph  of  Loch  Awe,  S.  20,  p.  280 
Poole,  P.  F.,  R.A. 

The  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  1091,  p.  68 
Poynter,  Ambrose 
Sketches,  p.  271 
Poynter,  Sir  E.  J. ,  P.R.A. 

A  Visit  to  ^Esculapius,  1586,  p. 
204 

Prinsep,  Val  C. ,  R.A. 

Ayesha,  1570,  p.  186 


Pyne,  J.  B. 

Alum  Bay,  1545,  p.  169 
Reid,  J.  R. 

A  County  Cricket  Match,  1557, 
p.  179 

Toil  and  Pleasure,  1600,  p.  218 
Richmond,  George,  R.A. 

Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
1492,  p.  107 
Rivers,  L. 

Stormy  Weather,  W.  61,  p.  268 
Riviere,  Briton,  R.A. 

Beyond  Man’s  Footsteps,  15 77, 
p.  196 

Companions  in  Misfortune,  1517, 
P-  145 

Giants  at  Play,  1516,  p.  145 
Herd  of  Swine,  1515,  p.  142 
Running  the  Blockade,  1518,  p. 
146 

Sympathy,  1566,  p.  183 
Roberts,  David,  R.A. 

Antwerp  (interior  of  Church  of 
St.  Paul),  401,  p.  31 
Burgos,  (interior  of  Cathedral), 
400,  p.  29 
Rooke,  T.  M. 

Story  of  Ruth,  1624,  p.  234 
Rossetti,  D.  G. 

Beata  Beatrix,  1279,  p.  88 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,  1210,  p.  75 
Mrs.  William  Morris  (portrait), 
on  loan,  p.  262 

Sadler,  Dendy 

A  Good  Story,  1556,  p.  179 
Thursday,  1  c  e  c,  p,  178 
Sargent,  J.  S.,  R.A. 

“  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose,” 
1615,  p.  228 
Scott,  William  Bell 

Eve  of  the  Deluge,  1322,  p.  89 
Seddon,  Thomas 

Jerusalem  and  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  363,  p.  31 
Small,  William 
The  Last  Match,  1595,  p.  2x5 
Smythe,  Lionel,  A.R.A. 

Germinal,  W.  60,  p.  268 
Stanfield,  Clarkson,  R.A. 

Battle  of  Trafalgar,  405,  p.  36 
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Entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  404, 
P-  34 

Lake  of  Como,  406,  p.  36 
Venice  (Canal  of  the  Giudecca), 
407.  P-  37 

Stanley,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

His  First  Offence,  1567,  p.  184 
Stark,  James 

The  Valley  of  the  Yare,  1204,  p. 

71 

Stark,  Robert 

An  Indian  Rhinoceros,  S.  21,  p. 
280 

Stevens,  Alfred 

Isaiah  (Cartoon),  p.  269 
Stokes,  Adrian 

Upland  and  Sky,  1623,  p.  234 
Stone,  Marcus,  R.A. 

“II  y  en  a  toujours  un  autre,” 
1583,  p.  201 
Strudwick,  J.  M. 

A  Golden  Thread,  1625,  p.  235 
Swan,  J.  M.,  A. R.A. 

The  Prodigal  Son,  1569,  p.  184 

Tennant,  Miss  Dorothy,  (see 
Stanley,  Mrs.) 

Thompson,  Miss  E.  (see  Butler, 
Lady) 

Thornycroft,  W.  Hamo,  R.A. 

Teucer,  S.  12,  p.  276 
Tuke,  Id.  S. 

All  Hands  to  the  Pump,  1618, 
p.  232 

August  Blue,  1613,  p.  228 

Wade,  Thomas 

An  Old  Mill,  W.  64,  p.  269 
Walker,  Frederick,  A.  R.A. 

The  Harbour  of  Refuge,  1391, 
p.  94 

The  Vagrants,  1209,  p.  73 
Waller,  S.  E. 

Success,  1551,  p.  174 
Sweethearts  and  Wives,  1552,  p. 
175 

Ward,  E.  M.,  R.A. 

Disgrace  of  Lord  Clarendon,  431, 
P-  45 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Lord  Chester¬ 
field,  430,  p.  43 

James  II.  at  Whitehall,  616,  p.  62 


South  Sea  Bubble,  432,  p.  46 
Waterhouse,  J.  W.,  R.A. 

Consulting  the  Oracle,  1541,  p. 

165 

Lady  of  Shalott,  The,  1543,  p. 
167 

Magic  Circle,  The,  1572,  p.  187 
St.  Eulalia,  1542,  p.  166 
Waterlow,  E.  A.,  A. R.A. 

Galway  Gossips,  1596,  p.  215 
Watts,  G.  F.,  R.A.,  p.  239 
Artist’s  Portrait,  1561,  p.  181 
Chaos,  1647,  p.  255 
Conscience  ( ‘  ‘  The  dweller  in  the 
innermost”),  1631,  p.  246 
Death  Crowning  Innocence,  1635, 
p.  247 

Dedicated  to  all  the  Churches 
( ‘ '  The  Spirit  of  Christian¬ 
ity”),  1637,  p.  248 
Eve  Series  : — 

“  She  shall  be  called  Woman,” 
1643,  p.  252 

“  Eve  Tempted,”  1642,  p.  253 

“  Eve  Repentant,”  1644,  p.  253 
Faith,  1639,  p.  250 
“  For  he  had  great  possessions,” 
1632,  p.  246 
Hope,  1640,  p.  250 
Jonah,  1636,  p.  248 
Love  and  Death,  1645,  p.  254 
Love  and  Life,  1641,  p.  251 
Mammon,  1630,  p.  245 
Messenger,  The,  1646,  p.  255 
Minotaur,  The,  1634,  p.  247 
Noon  -  Day  Rest  ( ‘  ‘  The  Dray 
Horses,”)  1633,  p.  246 
Psyche,  1585,  p.  203 
‘  ‘  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !  ”  1638, 
p.  249 

Webster,  Thomas,  R.A. 

Dame’s  School,  The,  427,  p.  42 
Portraits  of  his  Father  and  Mother, 
1225,  p.  83 

The  Truant,  426,  p.  42 
Wilkie,  Sir  David,  R.A. 

Blind  Man’s  Buff  (sketch),  921, 
p.  67 

First  Earrings,  328,  p.  24 
Newsmongers,  331,  p.  24 
Portrait  of  T.  Daniell,  R.A., 
231,  p.  22 
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Preaching  of  Knox,  894,  p.  64 
Rustic  Figures  (sketch),  1187,  p. 

71 

Willcock,  G.  B. 

Chelston  Lane,  Torquay,  1389, 
p.  94 

Williams,  J.  Haynes 

“  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,”  1554, 
p.  177 

Woods,  Henry,  R.A. 

Cupid's  Spell  (Venice),  1531,  p. 
157 


Woodward,  Thomas 

The  Ratcatcher,  1379,  p.  92 
Wyllie,  C.  W. 

Digging  for  Bait,  1594,  p.  214 
Wyllie,  W.  L.,  A. R.A. 

“  Toil,  glitter,  grime,  and  wealth, 
on  a  flowing  tide,”  1580,  p. 
198 

YEAMES,  W.  F.,  R.A. 

Death  of  Amy  Robsart,  1609,  p. 
225 
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INDEX  OF  PICTURES 

For  note  on  the  numbers,  see  Introduction  p.  8.  In  the  last  column  B  — bequeathe* 

G  =  given,  P  =  presented. 


No.  Painter. 

Subject. 

Whence 

acquired. 

I  Date  of 
|  Acquisition. 

First 

Exhibited. 

231  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A. 

T.  Daniell,  R.A., 
(portrait) 

N.G. 

1838 

R.A.  1835  • 

328  ,, 

The  First  Earrings 

,, 

1847 

331 

Newsmongers 

,, 

,, 

R.A.  1821  . 

353  G.  S.  Newton,  R.A.  . 

Yorick  and  the 
Grisette 

” 

” 

R.A.  1830  . 

354  ,, 

Dutch  Girl  at  a 
Window 

» 

” 

Brit.  Inst.  1829 

374  R.  P.  Bonington  . 

The  Column  of  St. 
Mark,  Venice 

» 

» 

,,  l826 

Lycian  Peasants  . 

,, 

Painted  1839 

397  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake 
P.R.A. 

Christ  Lamenting 
over  Jerusalem 

” 

” 

(Original)R.A. 

1841 

398  „ 

Haidbe  :  a  Greek 
Girl 

” 

» 

R.A.  1831  . 

399 

Escape  of  the 
Carrara  Family 

» 

” 

R.A.  1850  . 

400  David  Roberts,  R.A.  . 

Burgos  Cathedral  . 

,, 

„ 

Painted  1835 

401  ,, 

Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Antwerp 

» 

» 

Painted  184S 

402  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 

Sancho  Panza 

,, 

,, 

R.A.  1844  . 

4°3  .. 

Uncle  Toby  and 
Widow  Wadman 

” 

” 

R.A.  1831  . 

404  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A. 

The  Zuyder  Zee  . 

,, 

,, 

R.A.  1844  . 

405  „ 

The  Battle  of 

Trafalgar 

» 

” 

Painted  1833 

406  ,, 

The  Lake  of  Como 

” 

” 

Painted  1826 

Remarks. 


B.  Miss  M.  A 
Fuller. 

Vernon  Gift. 


A  replica.  Vernon 
Gift. 

Vernon  Gift. 
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S'  0. 

Painter. 

Subject. 

Whence 

acquired. 

0  -a 
<0  *55 
rt  '3 

First 

Exhibited. 

a  ^ 

407 

Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A. 

The  Giudecca, 

N.G. 

1847 

Painted  1836 

Venice 

422 

D.  Maclise,  R.A.  . 

Play  scene  in 

“  Hamlet  ” 

” 

” 

R.A.  1842  . 

423 

,  , 

Malvolio  and  the 

R.A.  1840  . 

Countess 

424 

Solomon  A.  Hart,  R.A. 

Interior  of  a 

Painted  1830 

Synagogue 

.126 

1  .  Webster,  R.A. 

T.  Creswick,  R.A. 

The  Truant  . 

R.A.  1836  . 

427 

A  Dame’s  School  . 

R.A.  1845  . 

429 

The  Pathway  to  the 

}J 

Painted  1839 

Village  Church 

43° 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  Lord 

J} 

R.A.  184s  . 

Chesterfield's 

Ante-room 

43i 

,, 

The  Disgrace  of 

,, 

Original  R.A. 

Lord  Clarendon 

1846 

432 

,, 

The  South  Sea 

R.A.  1847  • 

Bubble 

437 

Francis  Hanby,  A. R.A. 

The  Fisherman’s 

Painted  1846 

Home 

433 

John  Linnell 

Woodcutters  . 

439 

George  Lance 

The  Windmill 

R.A.  1847  . 

442 

Red  Cap 

j  j 

jj 

Brit.  Inst.  1847 

443 

,, 

Fruit,  Pineapple, 

,, 

Brit.  Inst.  1848 

etc. 

444 

A.  L.  Egg,  R.A.  . 

Scene  from  “  Le 

R.A.  1844  . 

Diable  Boiteux  ” 

446 

J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. 

The  Pride  of  the 

R.A.  1839  • 

Village 

447 

E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. 

Dutch  Boats  in  a 

Brit.  Inst.  1844 

Calm 

448 

F.  Goodall,  R.A.  .  1 

The  Boathouse 

450 

A  Village  Holiday 

,, 

R.A.  1847  . 

45i 

T-  F.  Herring 

The  Tired  Soldier. 

R.A.  1842  . 

452 

The  Frugal  Meal  . 

,  , 

, , 

Painted  1847 

563 

T.  Seddon 

Jerusalem  and  the 

,, 

1857 

Painted  1854 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 

Valley  of  Jehos- 
phaphat 

608 

Alexander  and 

1859 

R.A.  1848  . 

609 

Diogenes 

The  Maid  and  the 

>> 

R.A.  1858  . 

W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 

Magpie 

6l5 

The  Derby  Day  . 

R.A.  1858  . 

616 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

James  II.,  and  the 
landing  of  the 

” 

” 

R.A.  1850  . 

Prince  of  Orange 

620 

F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  and 

A  River  Scene  with 

R.A.  1855  . 

T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.  . 
E.  Armitage,  R.A. 

Cattle 

759 

The  Remorse  of 

1866 

R.A.  1866  . 

Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A. 

Judas 

894 

The  Preaching  of 

,, 

1871 

R.A.  1832  . 

Knox 

898 

Sir  G.  L.  Eastlake, 

Lord  Byron’s  Dream 

1872 

R.A.  1829  . 

P.  R.A. 

921 

Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A. 

Blind  Man’s  Buff 

1875 

R.A.  1812  . 

(sketch) 

1029 

William  Linton  . 

The  Temples  of 

,, 

1876 

Psestum 

1040 

W.  J.  Muller 

A  River  Scene 

» 

1878 

1091 

P.  F.  Poole,  R.A. 

The  Vision  of 

,, 

1879 

R.A.  1875  . 

Ezekiel 
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Remarks. 


Vernon  Gift. 


Sketch  for  the  pic¬ 
ture,  Vernon  Gift. 
Vernon  Gift. 


G.  Subscription. 

B.  Jacob  Bell. 

B.  „ 

B.  „ 

B. 

B. 

G.  The  Painter. 

P.  Peel  Collection. 
B.  Thomas  Howard. 
B.  Miss  H.  Bredel. 
B.  The  Painter. 

P.  Lewis  Fund, 
B.  The  Painter. 
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No. 

Painter. 

Subject. 

Whence 

acquired. 

Date  of 

Acquisition. 

First 

Exhibited. 

Remarks. 

1 1 12 

John  Linnell 

Mrs.  Ann  Hawkins 
(portrait) 

N.G. 

1882 

G.  Fred.  Piercy. 

1142 

Cecil  Lawson 

The  August  Moon 

» 

1883 

Grosvenor  1880 

G.  Wife  of  the 
Painter. 

1182 

(J.  K.  Leslie,  K.A. 

Milton’s  “  Comus  ” 

1885 

Painted  1843 

B.  Mrs.  E.  Vaughan 

1184 

George  Lance 

A  Fruit  Piece 

B. 

1187 

Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A.  . 

Rustic  Figures 

(sketch) 

The  Valley  of  the 
Yare 

» 

Painted  1811 

B. 

1204 

James  Stark . 

it 

1886 

“Old  Masters” 
1876 

P.  From  artist’s 
son,  ,£400. 

1205 

F.  Lee  Bridell  . 

Varenna,  Lake  of 
Como 

it 

» 

G.  Painter’s  Widow 

1209 

Frederick  Walker, 

A.  R.A. 

The  Vagrants 

a 

” 

R.A.  1868  . 

P.  Graham  Sale, 
^1858. 

I2IO 

D.  G.  Rossetti 

“  Ecce  Ancilla 

Domini  ” 

a 

’■ 

Painted  1850 

P.  Graham  Sale, 
1 840 : 10s. 

B.  The  Painter. 

1225 

T.  Webster,  R.A. 

The  Artist’s  Father 
and  Mother 

(portraits) 

a 

” 

1235 

J.  Constable,  R.A. 

The  House  in  which 
the  Artist  was  born 

it 

1887 

G.  Miss  Isabel 

Constable. 

1236 

» 

The  “Salt -box," 
Hampstead  Heath 

a 

» 

G. 

1237 

View  on  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath 

a 

” 

G. 

1244 

,, 

Gillingham  Bridge 

G. 

1245 

» 

Church  Porch, 

Bergholt 

Charles  Dickens 
(portrait) 

a 

» 

G. 

I25O 

D.  Maclise,  R.A. 

a 

1888 

Engraved  1839 

B.  SirE.R.  Jodrell 

1253 

James  Holland 

Hyde  Park  Corner 

Painted  182s 

G.  Miss  E.  j .  Wooc 

1276 

J.  Constable,  R.A. 

Harwich 

a 

” 

G.  The  Misses 

Constable. 

1279 

D.  G.  Rossetti 

Beata  Beatrix 

a 

1889 

Painted  1863 

G.  Lady  Mount 
Temple. 

1322 

W.  B.  Scott  . 

The  Eve  of  the 
Deluge 

a 

1891 

G.  Miss  Alice  Boyd. 

1367 

Andrew  Morton  . 

Sir  J.  Cockburn 
(portrait) 

1892 

B.  Lady  Hamilton. 

1368 

” 

Lady  Cockburn 

(portrait) 

a 

” 

B. 

1370 

1379 

T.  Woodward 

Lady  Hamilton 

(portrait) 

The  Ratcatcher 

a 

1S93 

B. 

B.  E.  Archer. 

1385 

A.  L.  Egg,  R.A.  . 

Beatrix  Knighting 
Esmond 

a 

R.A.  1858  . 

P.  Clarke  F  und,  .£105 

1388 

G.  H.  Mason,  A.R.A. . 

The  Cast  Shoe 

R.A.  1865  . 

P.  ,,  £682 : 10s 

'389 

G.  B.  Willcock  . 

Chelston  Lane, 

Torquay 

a 

» 

P-  »  -65° 

1391 

Fred.  Walker,  A.R.A. 

The  Harbour  of 
Refuge 

a 

» 

R.A.  1872  . 

G.  Sir  W.  Agnew. 

1392 

J.  Z.  Bell 

Cardinal  Bourchier 

G.  Mrs.  J.  Z.  Bell. 
G.  Subscription. 

B.  Mr.  Bellenden 
Ker. 

1394 

139s 

Ford  Madox  Brown 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake, 
P.R.A. 

Christ  Washing 

Peter’s  Feet 

Mrs.  Bellenden  Ker 

a 

11 

„ 

R.A.  1852  . 

1398 

J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A. 

Ippolita  Torelli 
Edfou,  Upper 

1894 

R.A.  1851  . 

B.  Lady  Eastlake. 

1405 

a 

P.  Clarke  Fund,  .£850, 

1407 

1426 

W.  Dyce,  R.A.  . 

Egypt 

Pegwell  Bay  . 

St.  John  and  the 
Virgin 

a 

» 

R.A.  i860  . 

P.  Parly.  Grant, 
.£535  :  ios. 

G.  Anonymousdonor 

1428 

R.  H.  Lancaster  . 

View  at  Southamp¬ 
ton 

a 

” 

Painted  1817 

P.  Lewis  Fund,  £84 
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Painter. 
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|  Acquisition. 

First 
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Remarks. 

1 

'S32 

Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 

Scene  at  Abbotsford 

Tate 

Collection 

1897 

Painted  1829 

'533 

» 

Uncle  Tom  and  his 
Wife  for  Sale 

» 

” 

R.A.  1857  . 

'534 

T.  Phillip,  R.A.  . 

The  Promenade  . 

,, 

u 

Painted  1859 

1884,  ^510. 

'535 

Frank  Holl,  R.A. 

Hush!  . 

,, 

R.A.  1877  . 

1883,  ^84. 

1536 

. 

Hushed  . 

y 

R.A.  1877  • 

1883,  ^126  :5s. 

'537 

E.  Nicol,  A. R.A. 

A  Holy  Well 

,, 

y 

Painted  1852 

1538 

G.  H.  Boughton,  R.A. 

The  Emigrants 

„ 

y 

Painted  1864 

1885,  £183 : 15s. 

'539 

Weeding  the  Pave¬ 
ment 

” 

” 

Grosvenor  1882 

1540 

B.  W.  Leader,  R.A.  . 

Valley  of  the  Llugwy 

„ 

y 

Painted  1883 

1885,  £199 : 10s. 

'54' 

J.  W.  Waterhouse,  R.A. 

Consulting  the 

Oracle 

» 

” 

R.A.  1884  . 

1542 

St.  Eulalia  . 

R.A.  1885  . 

1543 

” 

The  Lady  of 

Shalott 

” 

” 

R.A.  1888  . 

1544 

Stanhope  Forbes,  A.R.A. 

The  Health  of  the 
Bride 

” 

>’ 

R.A.  1889  . 

1545 

J.  B.  Pyne  . 

Alum  Bay 

,, 

y 

Painted  1884 

1546 

John  Linnell 

Noonday  Rest 

,, 

y 

Painted  1865 

1883,  £1585. 

'547 

Contemplation 

” 

” 

Painted  1872 

In  the  Collection  of 

J.  Graham. 

1548 

Keeley  Halswelle 

Pangbourne  . 

,, 

Grosvenor  1882 

1549 

Albert  Moore 

Blossoms 

,, 

y 

Grosvenor  1881 

1550 

Albert  Goodwin  . 

Sinbad  storing  his 
Raft 

» 

” 

R.A.  1887  . 

I551 

S.  E.  Waller 

Success  . 

,, 

y 

R.A.  1881  . 

'552 

»  •  • 

Sweethearts  and 
Wives 

” 

R.A.  1882  . 

'553 

Lady  Butler 

The  Remnants  of 
an  Army 

’’ 

R.A.  1879  . 

1884,  £556 : 1  os. 

'554 

J.  Haynes  Williams  . 

“Ars  longa,  vita 
brevis  ” 

” 

” 

R.A.  1877  . 

'555 

Dendy  Sadler 

Thursday 

,, 

y 

R.A.  1880  . 

A  Good  Story 

y 

Painted  1881 

'557 

J.  R.  Reid  . 

A  County  Cricket 
Match 

” 

” 

R.A.  1878  . 

03 

E.  Douglas  . 

Mother  and 

Daughter 

R.A.  1876  . 

'559 

S.  J.  Carter  . 

Morning  with  the 
Red  Deer 

” 

” 

R.A.  1876  . 

1560 

T.  B.  Kennington 

Orphans 

,, 

y 

Institute  1886 

156' 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

His  own  Portrait  . 

B.  Sir  W 
Bowman. 

I898 

Painted  1864 

Grosvenor  1882. 

1562 

F.  Goodall,  R.A. 

Ploughman  and  the 
Shepherdess 

Presented 

1898 

R.A.  1897  . 

G.  A  body  of  Sub¬ 
scribers. 

1563 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  P.R.A. 

St.  Stephen  . 

Tate 

Collection 

1897 

R.A.  1895  . 

1564 

W.  J.  Muller 

The  Disciple  . 

,, 

y 

R.A.  1895  . 

1565 

Carnarvon  Castle  . 

y 

Painted  1837 

1895,  ^2415. 

1566 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  . 

Sympathy 

" 

£273.  Study  for 
large  picture  in 
R.A.  1878,  which 
sold  for  £ 262 5. 

'567 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley  . 

His  First  Offence  . 

” 

” 

New  Gallery 
1896 

156S 

G.  H.  Mason,  A.R.A. . 

Wind  on  the  Wold 

,, 

y 

£525 

1569 

J.  M.  Swan,  A.R.A.  . 

The  Prodigal  Son . 

Chantrey 

Collection 

1885 

R.A.  1889  . 

700 

'57c 

Val  Prinsep,  R.A. 

J.  MacWhirter,  R.A.  . 

Ayesha  . 

1887 

R.A.  1887  . 

3°° 

'57' 

J une  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol 

1897 

R.A.  1892  . 

800 
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Painter.  - 
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Date  of 

Acquisition. 

First 
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Remarks. 

i572 

J.  W.  Waterhouse,  R.A. 

The  Magic  Circle  . 

Chantrey 

Collection 

1886 

R.A.  1886  . 

>6650 

1573 

P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A. . 

St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary 

” 

1891 

R.A.  1891  . 

1200 

1574 

Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A. 

The  Bath  of  Psyche 
“Found” 

,, 

1890 

R.A.  1890  . 

1050 

1575 

H.  Herkomer,  R.A. 

1885 

R.A.  1885  . 

1576 

A.  Hacker,  A. R.A.  . 

The  Annunciation 

1892 

R.A.  1892  . 

iS77 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  . 

Beyond  Man’s 

Footsteps 

1894 

R.A.  1894  . 

1200 

1578 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Merritt 

Love  Locked  Out  . 

1890 

R.A.  1890  . 

1 579 

Colin  Hunter,  A.  K.A. 

Their  only  Harvest 

1879 

R.A.  1879  . 

1580 

W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 

Toil,  Glitter,  Grime, 
and  Wealth 

” 

1883 

R.A.  1883  . 

420 

1581 

Walter  Hunt 

The  Dog  in  the 
Manger 

» 

1885 

R.A.  1885  . 

250 

1582 

J.  Pettie,  R.A. 

The  Vigil  . 

1884 

R.A.  1884  . 

IOOO 

1583 

Marcus  Stone,  R.A. 

“  11  y  en  a  touj'ours 
un  autre  ” 

” 

1882 

R.A.  1882  . 

800 

1584 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  P.R.A. 

“Speak  !  speak  1  ” 

189s 

R.A.  1895  . 

2000 

1585 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

Psyche  . 

’’ 

1882 

Grosvenori88o 

Also  Grosvenor 

(Watts’  Exhibi¬ 
tion)  1882,  £,\7.oa. 

1586 

Sir  E  J.  Poynter, 
P.  R.A. 

A  visit  to  Aescula¬ 
pius 

1880 

R.A.  1880  . 

.£1000 

1587 

Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.  . 

Harmony 

1877 

R.A.  1877  . 

,£367  : 10s. 

1583 

A.  C.  Gow,  R.A. . 

Cromwell  at  Dunbar 

1886 

R.A.  1886  . 

1589 

Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A. 

“  When  Nature 

painted  all  things 

gay”  , 

” 

1887 

R.A.  1887  . 

400 

159° 

T.  C.  Gotch  . 

Alleluia  1 

1896 

R.A.  1896  . 

900 

'591 

Sir  F.  Chantrey,  R.A. 

Portrait  of  Himself 

1894 

1592 

M.  Ridley  Corbet  % 

Morning  Glory 

1894 

R.A.  1894  . 

630 

1593 

Joseph  Clark 

Mother’s  Darling  . 

188s 

R.A.  1885  . 

89 

1594 

C.  W.  Wyllie 

Digging  for  Bait  . 

1877 

R.A.  1877  . 

IOO 

1595 

William  Small 

The  Last  Match  . 

1887 

R.A.  1887  . 

I596 

E.  A.  Waterlow,  A.R.A. 

Galway  Gossips  . 

R.A.  1887  . 

300 

IS97 

R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A. 

The  Cast  Shoe 

1890 

R.A.  1890  . 

63O 

1598 

J.  C.  Hook,  R.A. 

The  Stream  . 

1885 

R.A.  1885  . 

1599 

Vicat  Cole,  R.A.  . 

The  Pool  of  London 

1888 

R.A.  1888  . 

l600 

J.  R.  Reid  . 

Toil  and  Pleasure  . 

1879 

R.A.  1879  . 

1601 

W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A. 

Napoleon  on  board 
the  Bellerophon 

» 

1880 

R.A.  1880  . 

2000 

1 602 

H.  Herkomer,  R.A.  . 

Charterhouse  Chapel 

1889 

R.A.  1889  . 

1604 

Edwin  Hayes 

Sunset  at  Sea 

1894 

R.A.  1894  . 

1604 

Henry  Moore,  R.A. 

Catspaws  off  the 
Land 

” 

1885 

R.A.  1885  . 

35° 

1605 

H.  H.  La  Thangue, 
A.  R.A. 

The  Man  with  the 
Scythe 

» 

1896 

R.A.  1896  . 

500 

1606 

C.  E.  Johnson 

The  Swineherd  Gurth 

1879 

R.A.  1897  . 

1607 

J.  W.  North,  A.R.A.  . 

The  Winter  Sun  . 

’> 

1891 

New  Gallery 
1891 

315 

1608 

H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A. 

Returning  to  the 
Fold 

Amy  Robsart 

» 

1880 

R.A.  1880  . 

525 

1609 

W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.  . 

1877 

R.A.  1877  . 

1610 

Joseph  Clark 

Early  Promise 

1877 

R.A.  1877  . 

210 

1611 

F.  D.  Millet 

Between  two  Fires 

1892 

R.A.  1892  . 

1612 

G.  Clausen,  A.R.A. 

The  Girl  at  the  Gate 

1890 

Grosvenor 1890 

1613 

H.  S.  Tuke  . 

August  Blue  . 

,, 

1894 

R.A.  1894  . 

525 

1614 

David  Murray,  A.R.A. 

“  My  Love  is  gone 
a-sailing  ” 

” 

1884 

R.A.  1884  . 

300 

1615 

J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A. 

Carnation,  Lily, 
Lily,  Rose 

» 

1887 

R.A.  1887  . 

700 

1616 

Hon.  John  Collier 

Last  Voyage  of 
Henry  Hudson 

” 

1881 

R.A.  1881  . 

420 
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Acquisition. 

First 

Exhibited. 

— 

Remarks. 

1617 

John  Brett,  A.R.A. 

Britannia’s  Realm. 

Chantrey 

Collection 

1880 

R.A.  1880  . 

^600 

i6i£ 

H.  S.  Tuke  . 

All  Hands  to  the 
Pump 

Sheep  •  washing  in 
Sussex 

After  Culloden : 

Rebel  Hunting 

St.  -Martin’s-in  -  the 
Fields 

.. 

1889 

R.A.  1889  . 

450 

1619 

J.  Aumonier 

1889 

R.A.  1889  . 

300 

1620 

Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.  . 

” 

1884 

R.A.  1884  . 

700 

1621 

W.  Logsdail 

” 

1888 

R.A.  1888  . 

600 

1622 

Joseph  Knight 

A  Tidal  River 

,, 

1877 

R.A.  1877  . 

200 

1623 

Adrian  Stokes 

Upland  and  Sky  . 

,, 

1888 

R.A.  1888  . 

400 

1624 

T.  M.  Rooke 

The  Story  of  Ruth 

,, 

1877 

R.A.  1877  . 

200 

1625 

J.  M.  Strudwick  . 

A  Golden  Thread  . 

„ 

188s 

Grosvenori88s 

315 

1626 

Joseph  Farquharson  . 

The  Joyless  Winter 
Day 

A  Hopeless  Dawn 

» 

1B83 

R.A.  1883  . 

250 

1627 

Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A. 

1888 

R.A.  1888  . 

450 

1628 

Ernest  Barton 

The  Waning  of  the 
Year 

>1 

1879 

R.A.  1879  . 

250 

1629 

W.  Hilton,  R.A.  . 

Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns 

” 

1877 

Painted  1825 

IOOO 

1630 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

Mammon 

Watts’ 

Gift 

1897 

Painted  1885 

New  Gallery  (Watts’ 
Exhibition)  1897. 

1631 

Conscience 

” 

’> 

New  Gallery 
1897 

1632 

“  For  he  had  great 
possessions  ” 

” 

>1 

R.A.  1894  . 

New  Gallery  1897. 

1633 

The  Dray  Horses  . 

” 

” 

Painted  1864 

Grosvenor  (Watts’ 
Exhibition)  1882. 

i634 

The  Minotaur 

» 

» 

New  Gallery 
i897 

1635 

Death  crowning 

Innocence 

” 

” 

N  ew  Gallery 
1897 

1636 

Jonah  . 

,, 

,, 

R.A.  1895  . 

New  Gallery  1897. 

1637 

The  Spirit  of 
Christianity 
“  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi  1  ” 

>’ 

» 

R.A.  1875  . 

Grosvenor  1882. 

New  Gallery  1897. 

1638 

» 

” 

Painted  1892 

New  Gallery  1897. 

1639 

Faith 

” 

” 

New  Gallery 
1897 

1640 

Hope 

,, 

u 

Grosvenor  1886 

New  Gallery  1897. 

Love  and  Life 

,, 

Grosvenor  1885 

1642 

Eve  Tempted 

„ 

Grosvenor 1882 

1643 

“  She  shall  be  called 
Woman 

” 

» 

R.A. 1892  . 

1644 

Eve  Repentant 

» 

” 

New  Gallery 
1897 

1645 

Love  and  Death  . 

” 

” 

Grosvenor  1877 

Grosvenor  1882,  New 
Gallery  1897. 

1646 

The  Messenger 

” 

>> 

N  ew  Gallery 
1897 

1647 

Chaos  . 

” 

” 

N  ew  Gallery 
1897 

1648 

David  Farquharson 

In  a  Fog 

Chantrey 

Collection 

” 

R.A.  1897  . 

£420 

1649 

Miss  L.  E.  Kemp- 
Welch 

Colt-hunting  in  the 
New  Forest 

” 

1897 

R.A.  1897  . 

525 

1650 

C.  Napier  Hemy, 
A.R.A. 

Pichards 

’’ 

” 

1200 

1655 

C.  P.  Knight 

In  the  Kyles  of 
Bute 

Presented 

1898 

New  Gallery 
i893 

G.  Miss  Knight. 

1656 

T.  Hope  M ‘Lachlan  . 

Evening  CJuiet 

” 

Painted  1891 

G.  A  body  of  Sub¬ 
scribers. 
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!  No. 

Painter. 

Subject. 

Whence 

acquired. 

O’- 
v  *v5 

First 

'Exhibited. 

Remarks. 

°  sr 

< 

1657 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  P.R.A. 

The  Order  of 
Release 

Given  by 
Sir  H. 

1898 

R.A.  1853  • 

1898,  .£5250. 

D.  G.  Rossetti 

Tate 

Portrait  of  Mrs. 

On  loan 

Painted  1868 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Morris. 

. 

William  Morris 

H.  J.  Draper 

The  Lament  for 

Chantrey 

00 

0 

CO 

R.A.  1898  . 

£840 

Icarus 

Collection 

S.  Melton  Fisher. 

In  Realms  of 
Fancy 

” 

»  »  • 

500 

Yeend  King  . 

Milking  Time 

Ralph  Peacock  . 

Ethel  . 

» 

»  ”  • 

105 

WATER-COLOURS 


No. 

Painter. 

Subject. 

Whence 

acquired. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

First 

Exhibited. 

Remarks. 

54 

Alfred  Hunt 

Windsor  Castle 

Tate 

1897 

R.S.W.C.  1889 

55 

E.  J.  Gregory,  R.A.  . 

Marooning  . 

Collection 

Painted  1887 

Oil  picture  of  same 

56 

Harry  Dixon 

Lions 

Chantrey 

1801 

R.A.  1891  . 

subject  R.A.  1887. 
£100 

57 

58 

H.  S.  Hopwood  . 
George  Cockram  . 

Industry  . 

Solitude 

Collection 

1894 

R.A.  1894  . 

J5° 

150 

50 

105 

40 

40 

26 :  5s. 

84 

59 

60 

61 

Mildred  A.  Butler 

Lionel  Symthe,  A.R.A. 
L.  Rivers 

The  Morning  Bath 
Germinal 

Stormy  Weather  . 

” 

1896 

1889 

1892 

R.A.  1896  . 
R.A.  1889  . 
R.A.  1892  . 

62 

K.  B.  Nisbet 

Evening  Stillness  . 

63 

Walter  Osborne  . 

Life  in  the  Street  . 

64 

Thomas  Wade 

An  Old  Mill  . 

Presented 

65 

H.  Macallum 

Gathering  Seaweed 

1897 

Painted  1878 

G.  Mr.  E.  Homan. 

66 

A.  Glendinning,  jr. 

A  Capri  Boy  . 

Chantrey 

Painted  1883 

G. 

Haymaking  . 

1898 

R.A.  1898  . 

1*57 

Alfred  Stevens 

Isaiah  (cartoon)  . 

Collection 

Presented 

G.  Mr.  C.  J. 

Poynter,  Ambrose 

Northleach  Church 

Knowles. 

G.  Miss  H.  M. 

» 

Village  Street 

” 

» 

Poynter. 

G. 
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SCULPTURE 


No. 

Painter. 

Subject. 

L 

Whence  j 
acquired. 

I  Date  ot 

1  Acquisition. 

First 

Exhibited. 

John  Gibson,  R.A. 

Hylas  and  the 

N.G. 

1847 

Executed  1826 

8 

Water  Nymphs 

A  Moment  of  Peril 

Chantrey 

1881 

R.A.  1881  . 

W.  Calder  Marshall, 

(bronze) 

The  Prodigal  Son 

Collection 

„ 

R.A. 

(marble) 

Perseus  and  Andro- 

„ 

1893 

R.A.  1893  . 

Harry  Bates,  A. R.A.  . 

meda  (bronze) 
Pandora  (marble)  . 

„ 

1890 

R.A.  1890  . 

HamoThornycroft,  R.A. 
Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A. 

Teucer  (bronze) 

Tate 

Collection 

1882 

R.A.  1882  . 

13 

The  Sluggard 

1886 

14 

E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. 

An  Egyptian  Singer 

Chantrey 

1889 

R.A.  1889  . 

Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A. 

Athlete  struggling 

1S77 

R.A.  1877  . 

,6 

W.  Goscombe  John 

with  Python 

(bronze) 

A  Boy  at  Play 
(bronze) 

I  gnis  Fatuus  (bronze) 

Collection 

1896 

R.A.  1896  . 

H.  A.  Pegram 

,, 

1889 

R.A.  1889  . 

18 

Alfred  Drury 

Griselda  (bronze)  . 

•  , 

1896 

E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. 

Folly  (bronze) 

,, 

1886 

R.A.  1886  . 

20 

F.  W.  Pomeroy  . 

Nymph  ol  Loch 

n 

1897 

R.A.  1897  . 

Awe  (marble) 

An  Indian  Rhino- 

1892 

R.A. 1892 

22 

Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A. 

ceros  (bronze) 
Cast  of  sketch  for 
No.  15 

Dionysos 

Presented 

1898 

23 

F.  W.  Pomeroy  . 

» 

■■ 

R.A.  1890 

24 

Thomas  Banks,  R.A.  . 

Thetis  condoling 

N.G. 

184: 

Samuel  Joseph 

with  Achilles  on 
the  death  of  Pat- 
roclus 

Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A. 

N.G. 

184. 

Remark 
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